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I.— Reasons for Plato's Hostility to the Poets. 


By Dr. CARLETON L. BROWNSON, 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Ose of the hard things for the student of Plato to under- 
stand is the philosopher's attitude toward poetry and the 
poets. Throughout the dialogues we find him speaking 
slightingly, even contemptuously, both of the art and of its 
devotees, although he was himself a poet in the truest sense 
of the word, and had acquired a wonderfully wide and thorough 
acquaintance with the works of poets of his own age and of 
the earlier centuries. He was himself a dramatist, and yet 
he banishes both tragedy and comedy from his Republic. 
He was an enthusiastic admirer and student of Homer, 
proving by many eulogistic utterances his high regard for 
the poet, and by scores of quotations and references his 
almost perfect familiarity with the /liad and the Odyssey; 
yet Homer was inciuded in the same decree of banishment, 
and in fact was the poet whom Piato most stontly attacked, 
Does not Plato put himseif to shame and condemn himeelf 
when he condemns by word those why in deed are his fellow. 
workers and his models? 

Plato’s critics in ancient and mevlern times have not failed 
to reproach him aa one whose practice done not accord with 
his preaching, whiie even his friends, seeking rather to 

ς 
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excuse than to defend him, have generally assumed without 
question that his charges against Homer and the poets are 
unreasonable and unfair. It is necessary, therefore, to 
examine carefully these charges! and the argument which 
is built upon them. 


A. REVIEW OF PLATO’S CONDEMNATORY UTTERANCES. 


1. In the Republic. — After drawing the fundamental lines 
of his state and determining upon the necessity of a warrior 
class, the “ guardians,” Plato proceeds to consider (376 ff.) 
how these guardians are to be educated. It is agreed that 
a better system cannot well be devised than the usual one, 
which prescribes μουσική and γυμναστική as the two impor- 
tant elements of education. Beginning with the former, he 
notes that children in their early years are first taught by 
stories which are for the most part untrue. These stories 
should be only such as will profit the hearer. We must, 
therefore, exercise a strict supervision over the μυθοποιοί, 
accepting such stories as are good and rejecting the bad. 
For bad stories ave told by Homer, Hesiod, and the other 
poets, stories which misrepresent the characters and doings 
of gods and heroes. Even if Hesiod’s story about Uranus 
and Cronus were true, it should not be told to the young, 
lest they should incline to justify themselves in similar acts 
of wickedness. Our φύλακες are to regard quarrelling among 
themselves as the basest of all things. How, then, can we 
allow them to hear in their youth the stories which Homer 
tells of quarrels and battles among the gods? In general, 
the following principles may be laid down to govern the poets 
in the framing of their stories: (2) The deity is always to 
be represented as he truly is, the author of good alone, not of 
evil. But Homer has described Zeus as one who sends more 
misfortune than blessing upon men, and has charged Zeus, 
Athena, and Themis with instigating acts of injustice. 


1 Plato’s casual, generally disparaging, allusions to the poets have been dis- | 
cussed by the writer in a previous paper, epitomized in the A.P.A. PROCEEDINGS, 
Vol. XXVIL., pp. xxxviii ff.; at present only those more important passages 
require consideration which are distinctly condemnatory or argumentative. 
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Aeschylus also is guilty of similar misrepresentation. In the 
ideal state, however, such tales must not be permitted, nor 
should the citizens be allowed to repeat or hear them. 
(ὁ). The deity is eternally unchanged in form; he cannot 
change for the better, will not change for the worse. Nor 
does he ever deceive men. Whatever Homer and the tra- 
gedians have said which is inconsistent with these truths 
we cannot accept or approve. (c) Death is not a state to be 
feared, nor is the lower world a world of unhappiness and 
horror. We must, therefore, strike out all those passages 
in the /izad and the Odyssey which describe the terrors of 
the realm of Hades. Otherwise our guardians will be de- 
moralized by the fear of death and will make poor soldiers. 
(2) The reasonable man will bear with equanimity the loss 
of friends or other misfortunes. We cannot believe Homer, 
therefore, when he represents heroes and even gods as in- 
dulging in unrestrained lamentations. For we cannot have 
our guardians yielding to such impulses or guilty of any 
extravagant display of emotion. Even the inextinguishable 
laughter of the gods upon Olympus is unseemly. (6) Our 
youth must be taught σωφροσύνη, that is, in general, obedi- 
ence to authority and control over sensual desires. So we 
cannot approve the insulting words of Achilles to Agamem- 
non or those passages in Homer which portray the delights 
of love and of eating and drinking. (22 The vices of bribery 
and avarice must be unknown to our youth, and the poets 
must not be permitted to ascribe them to heroes and gods. 
(g) The heroes must not be said to have been guilty of acts 
of impiety and cruelty. As kinsmen of the gods they must 
be models for our young men. But the deeds of Achilles, 
Theseus, and Pirithous, as related by the poets, tend rather 
to encourage wickedness. To conclude, therefore, παυστέον 
τοὺς τοιούτους μύθους μὴ ἡμῖν πολλὴν εὐχέρειαν ἐντίκτωσι τοῖς 
νέοις πονηρίας (391 E.). 

Enough with regard to what the poets must or must not 
say about gods and heroes. We turn now to their stories 
about men. Can we permit them to say that the unjust are 
happy and the just unhappy, that injustice is profitable to 
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the doer and justice unprofitable? This question, however, 
touches the main subject of our argument. We can answer 
it only when we have discovered what justice is, and how it 
profits him who possesses it. We pass on, then, to consider 
ἄστο the poets must write, having already determined what 
they are to say. We distinguish three methods in composi- 
tion, the narrative, the mimetic, and a third which is a com- 
bination of the first two. Shall we permit our poets to 
employ the mimetic method and, if so, in how far? I sus- 
pect, says Adimantus, that the question means whether we 
are to admit tragedy and comedy into our state. Perhaps, 
Socrates replies, we shall be carried still further; but whither- 
soever the argument leads, we must follow. We have already 
laid down the principle that one man cannot do many things. 
If we hold to this, we must say that our guardians shall not 
be imitators. It is their business to maintain the freedom of 
the state, and they cannot be allowed to do anything else. 
If they are to practise the mimetic art at all, let them per- 
sonate only worthy characters—the brave, the temperate, 
the pious. For those qualities which the actor portrays are 
apt to become a part of his real nature. Therefore, let not 
our guardians play unworthy réles. The good man, then, 
will adopt a style which is in part narrative, in part mimetic ; 
but there will be very little of the latter element. On the 
other hand, a man of the opposite type will feel free to imitate 
anything, noble or base. When such a one comes to our 
state, we shall treat him with all honor but send him away to 
another city, after anointing him with myrrh and crowning 
him with a garland of wool (398 A.). 

The discussion now passes to the subject of harmonies 
and rhythms, and we find no further criticisms of the poets 
until the tenth book is reached. The main thesis of the 
Republic has now been established, and Socrates, looking 
back over the results of his work, remarks (595 A.) that no 
provision in the constitution of the state pleases him better 
than that regarding poetry. I refer, he says, to the exclu- 
sion of mimetic poetry. That we were right in banishing 
it becomes more clear now that we have distinguished the 
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various parts of the soul. For mimetic poetry is ruinous to 
the understanding of the hearer unless he be a philosopher. 
This statement is supported by the following arguments: 
(2) Those things which are apprehended by the senses have 
no real existence of themselves, but are only imitations of an 
ideal prototype. For example, there is one ideal bed, ἡ ἐν 
τῇ φύσει οὖσα, whose maker is God. The carpenter con- 
structs in numerous copies, not τὸ εἶδος, ἀλλὰ κλίνην τινά. 
He does not make that which really exists, but only some- 
thing which is /zke the existent. The third bed is the work 
of the painter. He, however, is in no sense of the word a 
maker, rather an imitator of what the others make. He is, 
therefore, in the third degree removed from the king and the 
truth. So also is his fellow imitator, the tragic poet. Note 
further that the painter imitates, not the ideal bed, but the 
visible copy made by the carpenter; not reality, therefore, 
but only appearance. The mimetic artist, therefore, has little 
to do with truth, and can imitate everything simply because 
he touches everything so superficially. He may, indeed, 
persuade simple people to believe that he really understands 
all the things with which he deals. Thus many people 
believe that Homer and the tragedians have real knowledge 
of all things human. Can such a judgment possibly be 
correct? If so, we are driven to the absurdity of supposing 
that one who might create, not only the imitation, but also 
the thing imitated, would be content to produce only the 
former. Let us examine the leader of ‘these poets to whom 
so much knowledge is ascribed. ‘“ Dear Homer,” we should 
say, “if you are not the third remove from truti, but only 
the second, not an imitator but one who knows, then tell us 
what state was ever governed better through you.” No one 
could name a single state, nor mention a war which was suc- 
cessfully carried on by Homer, nor any invention or public 
service of any kind that can be ascribed to him. And if he 
had been a wise teacher, able to make men better, he would 
have had friends and admirers, and he would never have 
been neglected and allowed to go around rhapsodizing. We 
must conclude, then, that Homer and the rest of his kind 
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are imitators who do not attain to truth. (6) Let us consider 
in another way that the imitator has no knowledge of reality, 
but only of appearance. The painter imitates, for example, 
the work of the flute-maker. But the latter will have no 
real knowledge (ἐπιστήμη) with regard to the goodness or 
badness of flutes. That knowledge belongs only to the user 
of the instrument. The maker will have merely right opinion 
(δόξα ὀρθή. The imitator will have neither. So he has 
been shown once more to be in the third degree removed 
from true knowledge. (c) On what part or faculty of man 
does the mimetic art work its effect? To illustrate: there 
is a faculty which is apt to be led astray by the impressions 
of sense, and another faculty which trusts to calculation and 
is not deceived. Now imitation represents the actions of a 
man who is not in harmony with himself, but in a state of 
internal contention and discord. For there is in the good 
man a higher principle which inclines to follow reason, and 
will bid him bear misfortune with equanimity ; on the other 
hand, there is a lower principle which leads him to recollect 
misfortune and to lament over it. And it is the latter of the 
two, in the nature of things, which offers the better oppor- 
tunity for the mimetic artist. Therefore we must not admit 
him into our state, because, shaping his stories to the 
tastes of those who throng the theatres, he nourishes and 
strengthens an inferior part of the soul and destroys the 
rational element. (d@) The weightiest charge against the 
poets is still to come, the charge that poetry has the power 
to harm even the good. For the best of us, when we are 
told of the misfortunes of some hero and hear his lamenta- 
tions, give ourselves up to emotion and sympathy; that is, 
we praise in another that indulgence of the feelings which 
we should condemn in ourselves, and we foolishly feel that we 
can give free rein to our emotions with propriety because the 
sorrow is another’s, not considering that harm must needs 
accrue thereby to our own characters. Comedy is just as 
harmful in its results. At the theatre we laugh at base jests 
and actions which we should not permit ourselves to be 
guilty of at home; and we weaken our moral nature by the 
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mere toleration of such vice. In general, poetry feeds the 
passionate and emotional part of our nature, and that which 
should rather be ruled by reason is made thereby the ruler 
of our lives. 

Therefore, Glauco, Socrates continues, when we meet 
Homer's admirers, who say that he has educated Hellas and 
that we should take him as our teacher in everything and 
order our lives according to his words, we must respect their 
good intentions and grant Ὅμηρον ποιητικώτατον εἶναι καὶ 
πρῶτον τῶν τραγῳδοποιῶν, but we must still maintain that we 
can admit only hymns to the gods and encomia upon good 
men into our state. If the poets accuse us of harshness or 
discourtesy toward them, let us say in our defence that there 
is an “ancient quarrel between poetry and philosophy.” Let 
us further assure them that we are conscious of the charm 
of ἡ πρὸς ἡδονὴν ποιητική, and would gladly admit her if she 
could prove her right to exist in a well-ordered state. We 
will allow her friends to speak on her behalf and undertake 
to show that she is not only pleasant but useful, to states 
and to human life; and we shall rejoice if they succeed in 
their defence. But if the all-important point —her useful- 
ness in the state — cannot be proven, we must shut our ears 
to her enchantments and firmly, though regretfully, cling to 
our decision, realizing the high importance of the question 
at issue. 

Such, in outline, is Plato’s argument against the poets in 
the Republic. It is divided into two unequal, unlike, and 
widely separated parts, the one contained in Books II. and 
ΠῚ., the other in Book X. In II. and ITI. the philosopher 
determines upon (1) the expurgation of Homer, Hesiod, and 
the tragedians, (2) the limits to be imposed upon the practice 
of imitation by the guardians, (3) the banishment of the 
unprincipled imitator, be he epic poet or dramatist; in X. 
he decrees the exclusion of all poetry except certain forms 
of lyric verse. In II. and ITI. the discussion turns upon the 
two questions (1) how far the works of the poets may be 
used as educational material for the guardians and (2) what 
forms of composition the guardians may be permitted to prac- 
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tise; in X. the limits of the discussion are greatly widened, 
and one approaches the general question whether the reading 
of poetry and the hearing of drama are profitable or harmful. 
In 11. and 111. it is only epic and the drama that are attacked ; 
in X. the philosopher’s condemnation reaches all forms of 
poetry alike! The arguments of X., however, are addressed 
preéminently to the philosopher, to him who has followed 
the reasoning and accepted the conclusions of the books 
which have preceded ; the arguments of II. and III. may be 
appreciated by the Jayman as well. In X. there is an unmis- 
takable trace of sophistry, a use of arguments which cannot 
have appealed to the better judgment of the writer; the 
reasoning in II. and III. is direct, serious, and convincing. 
Plato notes harmful tendencies in the works of the poets 
which no honest reader can fail to see, but which none but 
a brave critic, in our time or Plato’s, would dare to condemn 
openly. We cannot question any more than Plato the de- 
moralizing influence, upon actors and audience, of the baser 
sorts of drama which he condemns. In X., on the other 
hand, we cannot help feeling that Plato, in “following whither 
the argument leads,” forgets to be broad-minded. Did Plato 
regard his own work in this way? Did he himself attach 
greater weight to the arguments of II. and III. than to those 
of X.? It seems to me altogether probable. In the first 
place, his feeling of sthostility is everywhere, even in X., 
directed especially against those who have been found worthy 
of censure because they transgress the principles of II. and 
ITI., i.e. against the epic poets and the dramatists. Secondly, 
in pronouncing his final judgment against the poets Plato 
manifestly shrinks from going so far as the reasoning of X. 
might fairly lead him. He decrees the banishment of all 
forms of poetry except hymns to the gods and encomia upon 
good men. The argument of X. would have justified, even 
required, the exclusion of these also; they are not, how- 


1The argument of X. condemns all poetry which is mimetic. It is to be 
noted, however, that the term μέμησις, which in III. clearly means impersonation, 
can only be understood in X. as meaning representation or description. Taken 
in this, the Aristotelian, sense, μίμησις practically includes poetry of all kinds. 
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ever, open to the criticisms presented in II. and III. It 
seems, then, that Plato prefers to draw a conclusion which 
may be supported by the common sense of II. and III. as 
well as by the philosophy of X. Lastly, we find Plato in the 
Laws still pressing against the poets the charges which he 
had first stated in II. and IIL of the Republic; the argu- 
ments of X., however, do not reappear and have evidently 
been altogether forgotten. One may fairly conclude, there- 
fore, that in the latter of the two chapters into which his 
plea against the poets is divided, Plato is seeking strictly 
philosophical considerations to support the verdict of the 
earlier chapter, is trying to show that this almost @ priort 
conclusion is in harmony with the great principles upon which 
the Republic rests. The argument of X. carries him further 
than he is willing to go, but the artistic end of working out a 
unity through the interdependence of the various parts of 
the work is accomplished. 

2. In the Laws. — Piato’s aim in the Laws is to frame, not 
the best, but the second-best state, not an ideal, but the best 
that can be realized. It is to be ruled, nt by phiksuphers 
and philosophy, but by legisiaturs and religion. Its citizens 
are not to have wives and chuéren in common, nor is poetry 
to be practicaiy unknown in the state. The keynote which 
is struck again and again in thos pavsazes Af the Laws 
which deal with the poets 15 restraint, 4 wise conwarship over 
their writings, ὍΣ as in the Kefublic the expulaum A the 
writers. Ezsiy in the weumi trok, which is given up ἴω 
the sud’ect οἱ poetry, muse, and dancing, the Athenian pre. 
tagonist zsxs water 12, ὦ Ἐπὶ, τ 1 5 state poets shal) be 
abowe= ty 1523 the yosng whatever they wi, in eager ty 
Matter, farms, 207 τ. A τε χαλῆγν stiawer ie A 
CONTE FEE. τὴ rece ret, treet, at 41,5. settee Δ, 4,6 iN ne 
Dee Saal ecm uate et, ot ats, itt ay FE NIL 
tems ἘΞ τ pen pretry Atte ates “Sty hy Vide 
ει: et hat tt at ea tA A AOE ON A Melt 
Pets Str τα Sate ee tae he Whe te bee 
heme τ τετυτὩ τοῦ σεν et LET tt, atl te Age 
tat Sa Caer Gt NSA, tet ἐν OAs Mba 
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poets to say that the good man is under all circumstances 
happy and blessed. In Book VII. he refuses to permit the 
choruses at public festivals to utter ill-omened and mournful 
strains before the altars of the gods. Sacrifices should rather 
be accompanied by prayers, and the poets who compose them 
must take care not to pray for evil instead of good. In 
general (801 C.D.), the poet must compose nothing contrary 
to the city’s conception of what is lawful, just, good, and 
beautiful; he must not exhibit his poems to any private 
citizen until they have been approved by duly appointed 
judges and the guardians of the laws. As to the poets of 
the past, who have left much that is good, a commission, made 
up of men not less than fifty years old, is to be appointed to 
examine their works (802 A.B.C.). This commission, after 
taking counsel with contemporary poets, shall decide what 
may be accepted, either zz foto or with emendations, and 
what must be rejected. Special laws are framed with regard 
to drama. Comedy is adjudged to serve a useful purpose, — 
ἄνευ yap γελοίων... τὰ σπουδαῖα μαθεῖν... ov δυνατόν 
(816 D.E.), — and 15 therefore sanctioned; but performances 
of comedy must be given over to slaves and hired strangers. 
Further, comic poets are expressly forbidden to attack any 
citizen, either in jest or in earnest. The possibility of ad- 
mitting tragedy is discussed in a passage (817 B.) which, both 
in its sentiment and its irony, strikingly resembles 398 A. 
of the Republic (cf. supra, p. 8). When tragedians come to 
our state and ask permission to present their poems, we shall 
say to them, ἐσμὲν τραγῳδίας αὐτοὶ ποιηταὶ κατὰ δύναμιν ὅτι 
καλλίστης ἅμα καὶ ἀρίστης. πᾶσα οὖν ἡμῖν πολιτεία ξυνέστηκε 
μίμησις τοῦ καλλίστου καὶ ἀρίστου βίου, ὃ δή φαμεν ἡμεῖς γε 
ὄντως εἶναι τραγῳδίαν τὴν ἀληθεστάτην. They must, there- 
fore, first submit their work to the magistrates. If it be 
judged as good as ours or better, we will allow them to 
present it; otherwise we cannot. This passage shows clearly 
that Plato still holds the same opinions about tragedy which 
he has expressed in Book III. of the Republic. He is still 
willing to admit an ideal, purified, but impossible, tragedy ; 
he is still just as hostile to that of his own day. Finally, in 
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accordance with the spirit of all the foregoing 1s the provision 
(829 C.D.) that the praises of those who have distinguished 
themselves for valor shall be sung, not by any poet, but rather 
by one who is himself a doer of noble deeds, though perhaps 
inferior as respects poetry. 

Poetry occupies a comparatively unimportant place in the 
scheme of education which Plato frames in the Laws. Edu- 
cation is, indeed, said to be the gift of Apollo and the Muses 
(654 A.). It begins with the practice of rhythmical and 
harmonious movements, and we are wont, accordingly, to call 
him educated who has been sufficiently trained in the chorus. 
Further, Plato still adheres (795 D.) to the definition pro- 
pounded in the Republic which distinguishes μουσική and 
γυμναστική as the two elements of education. In the elabo- 
ration of his definition, however, he gives disproportionate 
prominence to music (in our sense of the word), dancing, and 
the proper employment of harmonies and rhythms, as com- 
ponent parts of μουσική, The little which he has to say in 
this connection on the use of the poets as educational mate- 
rial is to the point and decisive. He notes (810 E. ff.) that 
most people believe that the young should be saturated with 
poetry, that they should continually hear readings from the 
poets, and commit to memory selected passages or even 
entire poems (cf. Rep. 606 E.). But, he urges, every poet 
has, indeed, said many things well, but many things the 
reverse of well. Since this is so, there 1s danger for our 
young in the use of poetry. What, then, is the way of 
escape? Not, as in II. and III. of the Republic, to expurgate 
the poets, but to choose entirely different material to take the 
place of poetry. This shall be the present discourse (1.6. 
the Laws), or any similar work, either in prose or verse.! 
While, therefore, epic is not expressly excluded from the 
state, it is deprived of its time-honored place in the edu- 
cational system of every Greek city. On the other hand, 
continual reference is made, not to the study, but to the rendi- 
tion, in song and dance, of choral lyric poetry — just the sort 


1 On the significance of this arrangement, cf. iz/fra, p. 37. 
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which finds most favor in the Republic. Plato frequently 
refers in the Laws to the degeneracy of modern lyric and dra- 
matic poets, especially in the handling of melodies, rhythms, 
and metres, in the introduction of novelties περί τε τὰς ὀρχή- 
σεις καὶ περὶ THY ἄλλην μουσικὴν ξύμπασαν (660 B.) for the 
sake of giving pleasure. In general, they cater to the judg- 
ment of the multitude, while our theatres are surrendered to 
the rule of a mob who express noisily their approval or dis- 
approval and try to overawe the appointed judges. The 
result of all this has been the ruin of our poets (659 A.B, 
700, 701; cf. Rep. 493 D.). 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the arguments of 
Republic X., to which it seems that Plato himself attached 
comparatively little weight (cf. supra, p. 12), are not em- 
ployed at all in the Laws. Yet he still adheres stoutly to the 
same views which find such forcible expression in Repud- 
fic II. and III., regarding the demoralizing effect of poetic 
fictions and misrepresentations. He does not banish the 
poets, because he is not now constructing an ideal state, but 
he is just as truly an enemy of poetry, and he is still influ- 
enced by the arguments which appealed to him, as they must 
appeal to us, most strongly in the earlier dialogue. Several 
passages in the Laws which recall and reinforce the teachings 
of Republic II. and III. have already been noted; others 
may be briefly mentioned. In 886 C. he comments on the 
evil influence of the stories about the origin of the gods and 
the way in which they behaved toward one another; simi- 
larly in 377 E. of the Republic he condemns Hesiod for his 
story of Uranus and Cronus, noting in this, as in the later 
dialogue, that such tales are_not calculated to promote filial 
piety. In general, it is disgraceful for Homer, Tyrtaeus, and 
other poets to lay down wrong principles of life (Leg. 858 E.); 
just this is the great contention of Republic 378-393. In 
941 B. of the Laws Plato urges that no son of Zeus was 
ever guilty of treachery or violence, and that men who are 
guilty of such deeds must not justify themselves by their 
supposed example; just as in Republic 388 A., 391 C.-E. he 
has refused with the same practical precaution to believe the 
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δεῖϑοσις wD eacide unstemy deeds τὸ Kinsmen of the gods. 
In the state foe widch Plato os Frammyg the Lews the poets 
most be comptes to sey that the good man is happy under 
a> arcomstznons the nad man wretched in spite of his ap- 
parent bessinzs 50 A): dor the fact that the latter is giori- 
Ges and represeztes as happy br the poets leads to much 11} 
With these οὐ πρότασις we mar compare G’ancv’s plea for 
in*ustice Im Regatlsc IL (258-352). and sti. more closely the 
later words of Acimactos ‘344-367, Furthermore, we find 
Socrates m 111. (392 B.; laying Gown precisely the rule stated 
in 0 A of the Less. That most demoralizing of 21] beliefs, 
which leads men 19 practise in’ustice with the hope of ap- 
peasing the τοῖς br atoning sacrifices, is referred to in three 
separate passazes of the Lews 1716 E.. &&5 D., go6-7). It 
is the ports. sars Plato, wbo hare inculcated this belief. but 
nothing can be more untrue than that the cods receive with 
favor the sacrifices of the wicked Precisely this is the charge 
which Adimartus brings against the poets in the Repuélic 
(364 D-365 A, 365 E-366 B.). The Dest service which can 
employ the poets. according to the Laws (801 A.. 829 C.), as 
well as the Acfubli (607 A.. 48 Ὁ)... is the composition of 
hymns to the gods and encomia upon good men. 

3. Im Other Dialogues. — We find in many of Pato's shorter 
dialogues an inclination to speak slightinzly of the poets; 
hardly any passages, however, can be cited which show such 
rea] hostility as is evident in the RepuSlic and in the Laws. 
Yet we cannot argue from this fact that Plato’s feeling 
against the poets was of comparatively late growth. For it 
is only in the two great works mentioned that the philosopher 
appears as legislator; and the subject of poetry does not 
naturally lie within the scope of thuse other dialogues which 
are dogmatic in their character. We find, however, in one of 
the earliest of the διάλογοι ζητητικοί a most significant allu- 
sion to the poets. Euthyphro, defending himself against the 
charge of filial impiety, justifies his treatment of his father 
by recalling the way in which Zeus treated 4zs father, Cronus 
(Euthythr. 5 E.,6 A). We could almost think, forgetting 
the order of time, that Plato is here bringing forward a con- 
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crete example to prove the truth of the principle stated in 
the Republic and the Laws. Certainly he writes, here as in 
the Republic, with a realizing sense of the harmfulness of such 
tales, and of the poems which contain them. And Socrates 
tries to persuade Euthyphro (6 B.C.), no less than Glauco and 
Adimantus (ep. 378 D.), of the incredibility of these fic- 
tions, — the wars and enmities and battles of the gods. So 
he opposes the idea that holiness is a sort of traffic between 
the gods and men (14 E.) in much the same spirit which 
moves Adimantus to complain of the poets (Rep. 364 D.- 
366 B.) for saying that the gods are influenced by the sacri- 
fices of wicked men. In the Phaedrus (278 C.), Homer is put 
upon his defence in a way that, at least, recalls the tenth book 
of the Republic. That is, he is asked to prove that his writ- 
ings are based upon a knowledge of the truth, — not, indeed, 
for the sake of maintaining his citizenship, but to prove his 
right to a higher title than that of poet; but the great thesis 
of Republic X., that the poet has no knowledge of the truth, 
is here taken for granted. Finally, one more disparaging 
reference to the poets as imitators is contained in the 7Zzmaeus 
(19 D.). Socrates notes their limitations, οὔ te τὸ ποιητικὸν 
atiwalwy γένος, but observing that mimetic artists imitate best 
those things ols ἂν ἐντραφῆ. 


B. THE STUDY OF THE POETS IN THE GREEK SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION. 


It is noteworthy that Plato everywhere lays special stress 
upon the demoralizing influence of the poets as educators. 
He conceives them as addressing an audience which is by 
no means insensible of their artistic skill, but, nevertheless, 
regards especially the matter of their poems, receiving it as 
true and morally profitable. Herein Plato is not giving us a 
false impression of the notions current in his time. Almost 
every Hellene would have been numbered among those “ eulo- 
gists of Homer” who say that ‘he has educated Hellas”’ 
(Rep. 606 E.), and it 15 difficult to exaggerate the strength of 
the national feeling on this subject. It may be truly said 
that the study of the poets lay at the basis of the whole 
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Greek system of education. The Greeks sought, above all, 
to secure the harmonious development of soul and body. 
Παιδεία, therefore, consisted of μουσική and γυμναστική, The 
term μουσική, employed in the broad sense, comprehended 
first, γράμματα or γραμματική, the study of reading, writing, 
and literature, and second, μουσική in the narrower sense, 
music with its companion art of dancing.! In these branches 
was comprehended the liberal education of the best period of 
Athenian history. When such studies as arithmetic, geome- 
try, astronomy, geography, and drawing were taken up, they 
continued for a long time to be pursuits of the few, and the 
educational ideal of the nation remained unchanged. Before 
we pronounce such a conception of education as belonged to 
the Greeks and such a curriculum narrow, we must consider 
a point of the utmost importance for the present discussion, 
namely, how fundamentally unlike our own was the object 
which they had in view. This is nowhere better stated than 
by Plato in the few words ἡ δ᾽ ἐπὶ ψυχῃ μουσική (Rep. 376 E.). 
That is, education had to do rather with the moral and spir- 
itual part of man, than with the intellectual. Its aim was 
primarily ethical training and development, not mental acqui- 
sition.2, A consideration for the aesthetic side of education, 
though of later growth and always regarded as of secondary 
importance, went hand in hand with the predominating ethical 
purpose. It is fairly said, therefore, that “Dze gewohntliche 
griechische Erziehung war kein Unterricht in Vielwissen, 
vielmehr eine Bildung des Sinnes und der Gesinnung”’ (Gras- 
berger, Vol. II., p. 60). This is preéminently true down to 
the close of the Peloponnesian war, when the so-called “ prac- 
tical’’ branches mentioned above began to claim their place 
in the system of instruction, though they never displaced the 
older subjects of study. The great function of education 
continued to be to make good rather than wise citizens. 


1 Hermann-Bliimner, Lehrbuch der grtechischen Privatalterthiimer, p. 317; 
Grasberger, Erzichung und Unterricht im klassischen Alterthum, Vol. 11., pp. 
255» 350. 

2 Grasberger, Vol. II.,p.15; Miller, Die griechische Privataltertiimer, pp. 166, 
167, 171. 
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This ethical tendency ts Clustratec wild esrectum clearness by 
the way in which the Greesxs τ τεσ το: τῆς stucy of music 
The aim of such stucyv was Ὦν 20 meaas 12 acguire technical 
skill, —in fact, the oversea tercirmer was revarced rather 
with contempt than 39nrmva.-—ccr was misic considered 
pYimariv 43 ἃ Means Of entertummect for serziemer or aud 
ence: it was rataer to the Greeks “sa uct wwartizes 
Bidsuarssmicte! des στη. > Tae wath of tus statement 
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Iz wit be prover τὸ τοῖς here the mest important of the 
many retereaces π ἀτεος literature τὸ the use of the poets, 
especiz.iy Homer. τῷ ecucational το τόσαι, in order to show 
mrst. how universal ini how eniumns was the belef im their 
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belief have been already noted; many other passages of 
similar tenor might be cited from other Platonic dialogues, 
but it may suffice to notice only the precise and instructive 
description of the conventional system of Greek education 
which is contained in the Protagoras (325 C.-326E.). The 
youth, says Protagoras, is instructed at home in his earliest 
years as to the nature of the just and the unjust, the honor- 
able and the base, the pious and the impious. When he is 
sent to school and has learned his letters, he is given the 
works of good poets to read and is compelled to learn them 
by heart, ἐν ols πολλαὶ μὲν νουθετήσεις ἔνεισι, πολλαὶ δὲ 
διέξοδοι καὶ ἔπαινοι καὶ ἐγκώμια παλαιῶν ἀνδρῶν ἀγαθῶν ἵνα 
ὁ παῖς ζηλῶν μιμῆται καὶ ὀρέγηται τοιοῦτος γενέσθαι. οἵ τ᾽ αὖ 
κιθαρισταὶ ἕτερα τοιαῦτα σωφροσύνης ἐπιμελοῦνται καὶ 
ὅπως ἂν οἱ νέοι μηδὲν κακουργῶσι. πρὸς δὲ τούτοις, 
ἐπειδὰν κιθαρίζειν μάθωσιν, ἄλλων αὖὗ ποιητῶν ἀγαθῶν 
ποιήματα διδάσκουσι μελοποιῶν, εἰς τὰ κιθαρίσματα 
ἐντείνοντες, καὶ τοὺς ῥυθμούς τε καὶ τὰς ἁρμονίας ἀναγκάζουσιν 
οἰκειοῦσθαι ταῖς ψυχαῖς τῶν παίδων, ἵνα ἡμερώτεροί τε ὦσι, καὶ 
εὐρυθμότεροι καὶ εὐαρμοστότεροι γιγνόμενοι χρήσιμοι ὦσιν εἰς 
τὸ λέγειν τε καὶ πράττειν. πᾶς γὰρ ὁ βίος τοῦ ἀνθρώπου 
εὐρυθμίας τε καὶ εὐαρμοστίας δεῖται. All this shows, as Pro- 
tagoras urges, that the Athenians believed that virtue might 
be taught ; it also shows that their whole system of educa- 
tion, a most important part of which was περὶ ἐπῶν δεινὸν εἶναι 
(Prot. 338 E.), was planned to accomplish that end. The 
transcendent importance of Homeric study 15 indicated in a 
well-known passage from the Symposium of Xenophon (III. 5, 
IV. 6). Niceratus is introduced as one who knows by heart 
both the //zad and the Odyssey. He is proud of this acquire- 
ment, because ‘Homer has written about almost all human 
affairs. If any one would fit himself for the duties of house- 
holder, orator, or general, let him study Homer.” Niceratus 
voices herein the general sentiment of all Hellas. Arris- 
tophanes, picturing the ancient system of education in the 
Clouds, describes the pupil as learning lyric songs in the 
school of the κιθαριστής. Two dithyrambs by poets of the good 
old days are mentioned as examples of the material employed. 
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Further, no pupil was allowed to be guilty of the musical 
“twists”? and variations which were so common in later times 
and of which Plato frequently complains ; simply because, as 
Plato urges, these tended to destroy the wholesome moral 
influence of musical training. Quite as interesting for the 
present purpose as the foregoing passage is a part of the 
conversation between Aeschylus and Euripides in the /rogs 
(1008 ff.). Aeschylus asks, “ For what ought one to admire 
a poet?” Euripides answers, δεξιότητος καὶ νουθεσίας ὅτι 
βελτίους τε ποιοῦμεν] τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν. 
If Euripides has made men worse instead of better, he is 
adjudged worthy of death by Dionysus. A little later, Aeschy- 
lus recounts the various branches of knowledge in which the 
Greeks have been instructed by their early poets : — 


᾿Ορφεὺς μὲν yap τελετάς θ᾽ ἡμῖν κατέδειξε φόνων τ᾽ ἀπέχεσθαι (1032) 
Μουσαῖος δ᾽ ἐξακέσεις τε νόσων καὶ χρησμούς: Ἡσίοδος δὲ 

γῆς ἐργασίας, καρπῶν wpas, ἀρότους" 6 δὲ θεῖος Ὅμηρος 

ἀπὸ τοῦ τιμὴν καὶ κλέος ἔσχεν πλὴν τοῦδ᾽ ὅτι χρήστ᾽ ἐδίδαξε 

τάξεις, ἀρετάς, ὁπλίσεις ἀνδρῶν ; 


It is Homer's heroes, therefore, who are proper models for 
imitation, not the Phaedras and Stheneboeas of Euripides. 
But the latter rejoins, ““Was my story about Phaedra un- 
true?’ Aeschylus replies in the memorable words : — 


μὰ Δί᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ὄντ᾽ " ἀλλ᾽ ἀποκρύπτειν χρὴ τὸ πονηρὸν τόν γε ποιητὴν (1053) 
καὶ μὴ παράγειν μηδὲ διδάσκειν. τοῖς μὲν γὰρ παιδαρίοισιν 

ἔστι διδάσκαλος ὅστις φράζει, τοῖς ἡβῶσιν δὲ ποιηταί. 
πάνυ δὴ δεῖ χρηστὰ λέγειν ἡμᾶς. 


These lines might have served Plato as a text for his dis- 
cussion in the Repudlic. 

At least three passages from Isocrates may be properly 
quoted in the present connection. In the Panathenatc ora- 
tion (25, 26. p. 238 ὁ.) he explains ἣν ἔχω γνώμην περί τε τῆς 
παιδείας Kal τῶν ποιητῶν, denying that he disapproves τῆς 
παιδείας τῆς ὑπὸ τῶν προγόνων καταλειφθείσης. In the Pane- 
gyric (159. p. 74 a. 6.) he says that Homer won greater fame 
because he glorified those who fought with barbarians, and on 
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this account τοὺς προγόνους ἡμῶν βουληθῆναι ὄντιμον αὐτοῦ 
ποιῆσαι τὴν τέχνην ἔν τε τοῖς τῆς μουσικῆς ἄθλοις καὶ τῇ 
παιδεύσει τῶν νεωτέρων, ἵνα πολλάκις ἀκούοντες τῶν ἐπῶν ἐκ- 
μανθάνωμεν τὴν ἔχθραν τὴν ὑπάρχουσαν πρὸς αὐτοὺς καὶ 
ξηλοῦντες τὰς ἀρετὰς τῶν στρατευσαμένων τῶν αὐτῶν ἔργων 
ἐκείνοις ἐπιθυμῶμεν. Finally, speaking in the oration Against 
Nicocles of various opportunities for education and improve- 
ment, he adds (3. p. 156) πρὸς δὲ τούτοις καὶ τῶν ποιητῶν τινες 
τῶν προγεγενημένων ὑποθήκας ὡς χρὴ ζῆν καταλελοίπασιν. 
Aeschines and Lycurgus also refer to the inspiration and 
instruction which the Greeks gained from their poets. The 
former quotes in the oration Against Ctesiphon (43. 135) a 
wise saying of Hesiod, prefacing it with the words λέγει yap 
που παιδεύων τὰ πλήθη Kal συμβουλεύων ταῖς πόλεσι, .. 
διὰ τοῦτο γὰρ οἶμαι ἡμᾶς παῖδας ὄντας τὰς τῶν ποιητῶν 
γνώμας ἐκμανθάνειν, ἵνα ἄνδρες ὄντες αὐταῖς χρώμεθα. ἴ(γευτ- 
gus, in the speech Against Leocrates (102-104), uses the fol- 
lowing words: οἱ ποιηταὶ μιμούμενοι τὸν ἀνθρώπινον βίον, τὰ 
κάλλιστα τῶν ἔργων ἐκλεξάμενοι, μετὰ λόγου καὶ ἀποδείξεως 
τοὺς ἀνθρώπους συμπείθουσιν. . . τούτων τῶν ἐπῶν ἀκούοντες 
οἱ πρόγονοι ὑμῶν καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα τῶν ἔργων ζηλοῦντες οὕτως 
ἔσχον πρὸς ἀρετὴν ὥστε κιτλ. Coming down as far as Strabo 
and Lucian, we find in the latter (Anacharsis, 20-22) a full 
description of the earlier education of Athens. The young 
are first instructed in music and arithmetic, and then listen 
to the works of the poets in order that the noble qualities 
and glorious deeds which they describe may arouse them to 
emulation. With the same ethical purpose in view they are 
taken to the theatre to hear tragedy and comedy. Strabo, 
in the introduction to his work, combats Eratosthenes’ view 
that Homer aimed only to amuse. On the contrary, says 
the geographer (I. 2, 3 ff), the ancients reyarded poetry iam 
a primitive philasophy which should yuicdle the youny Prom 
childhood. Therefore tous παίζας ai τῶν “VAAatvav πόλαιᾳ 
πρώτιστα Ka τῆς ποιητικῆς παιδεύγυσιν, ob ψνχ {lar Kip 
δήπουθεν ψιλῆς, ἀλλά Tad povid pot, “εν cons wits 
purpose is to instruct in yeoyrapny, steateyy, ayn ulture, 
thetoric, εὐσζζες, Vherehive ail uated μεθ, apy 
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to him as to an authority. For he is not always a writer of 
fiction, but shows his didactic aim in the use of allegories, wise 
harangues, and so forth, thus inciting his readers to virtue. 
In the time after Homer history and philosophy came to be 
subjects of study; but they are, at best, pursuits of the 
favored few; the great mass cannot be moved by reason. 
Hence our ancestors held that poetry was all-sufficient for the 
education of young and old, and to this day poetry is the 
main agent which instructs our people and crowds our thea- 
tres. Athenaeus (I. c. 15, p. 8 E.) regards Homer as one 
who strove, above all, to impart ethical teaching : Ὅμηρος 
ὁρῶν THY σωφροσύνην οἰκειοτάτην ἀρετὴν οὖσαν τοῖς νέοις Kal 
πρώτην. .. βουλόμενος ἐμφῦσαι πᾶσιν αὐτὴν ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς καὶ 
ἐφεξῆς κιτλ. Allusions of this sort from writers of so latea 
period abundantly show that “ Plato’s famous protest... 
does not seem to have materially affected the place of Homer 
in Greek education’ (Jebb, Homer, pp. 82, 83). 

The fact which has been emphasized in the preceding para- 
graph, that the primary object in the study of the poets was 
ethical, becomes clearer when one reviews the names of those 
poets whose works were especially employed as text-books. 
After the //zad and the Odyssey, the poems of Hesiod, Solon, 
Phocylides, and Theognis enjoyed the highest popularity 
(Hermann-Bliimner, p. 316; Grasberger, Vol. II., p. 270). 
It is not Solon or Theognis whose works we prize most, nor 
would Plato himself have ranked them highest. But it is 
beyond question that the Greeks habitually judged their 
poets by a utilitarian standard. They were not blind to 
their purely poetic excellences. A nation of which this can 
truly be said does not produce great poets. But the judg- 
ments of prose writers, the passages which they quote, the 
general tone of criticism and comment show that the Greeks 
regarded the poet as, before all, a teacher, a being of inspired 
wisdom whose mission was, first, to make men better; and, 
second, to make them wiser. 
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C. THE SHORTCOMINGS OF THE POETS AS [ISDUCATORN, 


Were the works of the Greek pocts good educational mate- 
rial for students who were taught to regard them as above all 
text-books of morality and righteousness? Could they safely 
be relied upon to form the characters of the youny, to furnish 
them with proper ethical conceptions, to be an unquestioned, 
implicitly trusted rule of faith and practice? These questions 
have hardly been propounded seriously, and perhaps it is pre- 
sumptuous to do so. In the first place, scholars rather praine 
than criticize a system of education under which Greece 
accomplished such unequalled results. Yet it would surely 
be begging the question to assume that the Grecks owed 
what they achieved to their educational system, This was a 
natural outgrowth of unusual conditions, not 4 formal system 
carefully wrought out and matured by the best thought of 
generations. It maintained itself with all the strength which 
once-established paedagogic methods have always shauwn It 
unquestionably bore much good fruit. No one would have 
been more wising to admit this fart than Mats bissecl, or 
better able to appreciate that which the study A the prats 
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to be the educators of Greece, it is only necessary to deal 
with Homer, Hesiod, and the dramatists, against whom all 
Plato’s arguments are directed. His criticisms of them are 
based upon the fundamental fact that they represent the gods 
and heroes as guilty of unseemly and even wicked deeds. 
This is not a fact of great moment to us; that it was of far 
greater importance and of far-reaching consequence to the 
Greek reader of Homer is a point which has been hardly 
noticed. Those whose treachery, strifes, amours, and weak- 
nesses Homer describes were the gods of the Greeks, and 
their belief in them was something deep and real. Their 
religious system was not merely or primarily an artistic crea- 
tion, but a religion in the truest sense of the word. The 
gods of Olympus directed the affairs of the world; it was to 
them that the Greek prayed for assistance and sacrificed 
thank-offerings. His religion was by no means unaccom- 
panied by an ethical creed ; for the gods rewarded the upright 
and punished the wicked. The evil-doer feared their wrath, 
while the believer strove to be a doer of good alone. It has 
been said that the Greeks “22 vteler Beztehung mehr Religt- 
ositat gehabt haben als die gegenwartigen.’ 1 Certainly they 
lived in closer association with their gods and with more 
constant regard to divine favor or anger. It was no slight 
thing, therefore, that Homer and Hesiod and the dramatists 
misrepresented, as Plato would say, the gods of Greece. That 
one could find justification in the deeds of the gods for almost 
any wicked act was not a trifling circumstance nor one 
attended with no evil results. Homer “war die Bibel der 
Griechen ; aus thm lernte das Kind die Gotter kennen’’ (Gras- 
berger, Vol. II., p. 284). Homer and Hesiod created, as 
Herodotus says (II. 53), the theogony of the Greeks. The 
real religion, the religious sense of the nation, they did not 
and could not create; they rather directed it to the contem- 
plation and worship of deities in many respects worthy, but 
in many respects unworthy, of worship. Not that these poets 
degraded instead of reproducing in more definite and artistic 


1 Krause, Geschichte der Erzichung, des Unterrichts, und der Bildung bei den 
Griechen, Etruskern, und Rémern, Ὁ. 18. 
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form the conceptions of the deities existing in their own day ; 
but the why and wherefore was a matter of small importance 
to the Greeks of historical times. The actual situation which 
then presented itself was that “the Bible of the Greeks” 
failed of being all that a Bible should be; that the deities of 
that Bible, to whom a nation endowed with a naturally strong 
religious feeling looked up, possessed characteristics which 
the better part of the nation could only despise, and to which 
the worse part appealed as a justification for their own wicked- 
ness. Neither good nor bad, except in the rarest instances, 
thought of disbelieving any stories about the gods. Homer 
was truly a Bible as regards the implicit faith with which his 
words were accepted. As the Greeks referred to him as an 
authority in history, in geography, in the art of war, so his 
statements regarding things divine were decisive and un- 
questioned. This fact ensured the demoralizing effect of the 
worse stories contained in the /ézad and Odyssey. For it is 
characteristic of human nature to seek out and fasten upon 
the baser elements of works which the belief of generations 
has invested with a halo of sanctity. Few could possess at 
the same time the fearlessness and the high conception of 
the necessary and perfect goodness of the gods which enabled 
Plato to cut the Gordian knot by declaring that the poets 
who ascribe unworthy deeds to the gods speak falsely. On 
the other hand, those who could not rise to so lofty a stand- 
ard as Plato's or frame a religion of their own, but were yet 
wiser and better than the common herd, would find the 
foundations of all belief shaken by that which was revolting 
to them in the sacred books of the nation. Last of all, the 
ignobile vulgus would have been influenced least by that 
which was good and most by that which was harmful in 
Homer and Hesiod. Such must have been the effect of 
received poetic fictions upon maturer minds; much worse 
their influence upon the young, to whom they were taught 
and by whom they were accepted as worthy of all belief and 
as furnishing a right standard for conduct. For, as Plato 
says (Rep. 378 D.E.), “the young cannot judge what is 
‘allegorical and what is not, but whatever opinions they con- 
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ceive at that time of life are wont to become indelible and 
unchangeable.” No one, Plato least of all, would incline to 
deny that the young found much which was ennobling in the 
works of the poets; but Plato stands practically alone among 
ancients and moderns as one who has realized and stated 
fairly the shortcomings of the poets as moral teachers. 

It is true that we can base the foregoing conclusions on 
little besides a@ priori reasoning. This, however, is by no 
means strange. If Plato’s “love and veneration” for Homer 
almost prevented him from speaking, those who were less 
fearless than he and less independent of popular opinion were 
naturally silent. Earlier philosophers than Plato had, indeed, 
condemned in no uncertain tones the theology of Homer and 
Hesiod (cf. zzfra, p. 34); but down to the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian war, during the period when moral standards 
were highest and religious feeling most sincere, men were 
saved by their own better instincts from being greatly influ- 
enced by the things which Plato condemns in epic and 
tragedy. Further, local forms of worship still maintained 
themselves, which contained more of real religion accom- 
panied by less of mythological fiction. So long as this was 
true, people did not depend entirely upon Homer or Hesiod 
for their conceptions of deities or for their religious creed. 
But the unifying power of epic religious tradition was ever 
active in absorbing local cults, substituting conceptions in 
many ways broader and nobler, but with the taint of mytho- 
logical impurity. While, on the one hand, this gradual dis- 
appearance of local cults was making epic more and more the 
sole source and repository of religious lore, we have to note 
on the other hand the awakening of a more critical spirit in 
dealing with the works of the poets and the beginning of the 
attacks made by the sophists upon existing standards of 
religious belief. The harm wrought by the sophists was due 
to the fact that they undermined the foundations of the old 
religion without substituting anything in its place. Under 
their leadership men approached Homer and Hesiod, no 
longer with unquestioning faith, but in the same spirit in 
which the professional atheist studies the Bible, to seek out 
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what was inconsistent, absurd, or immoral. For it was dis- 
tinctly a part of the sophists’ stock in trade to interpret the 
works of famous poets, especially those which contained 
moral teachings, to criticize them from every point of view, 
and to find in them, perhaps by means of forced or allegorical 
explanations, support for a given thesis. This higher criticism 
was a dangerous weapon in their hands, quite as dangerous 
in the hands of their followers when such study had become 
an established fashion. Still further, we must notice that 
the gradual lowering of moral standards which scholars date 
from the time of the Peloponnesian war made men more 
eager to discover and to treasure the worst which was con- 
tained in the works of the poets. All causes combined, 
therefore, at this later period to make their epic a possession 
of more than doubtful value.to the Greeks from the moral 
point of view, and especially dangerous as educational mate- 
rial for the young. The /éad and the 7heogony were still 
the same, but the character and the spirit of their readers 
were different. What had been comparatively harmless for 
the Μαραθωνομάχαι, their sons, and fathers, was full of 
harmful possibilities for a weaker, less upright generation — 
the generation to which Plato belonged. 

We find the clearest indications of the generally demoral- 
izing influence of poetic fictions in the Euthyphro and in the 
Clouds of Aristophanes. In the former (§ E.), Euthyphro, 
about to prosecute his father for murder, defends himself 
against the charge of filial impiety by recalling the way in 
which Zeus and Cronus treated their fathers. The poets are 
clearly held responsible for making such an argument as 
Euthyphro’s possible, for Socrates immediately proceeds to 
ask him if he really believes the stories of quarrels and battles 
among the gods which are told ὑπὸ τῶν ποιητῶν (6 B.). Now 
Plato, in this early dialogue, is not undertaking a polemic 
against the poets; this entirely casual allusion has, therefore, 
a different value from the elaborate argument of the advocate 
which is contained in Books II. and III. of the Republic. 
Further, Plato is too perfect an artist to violate dramatic 
probability even in small matters. We must find, therefore, 
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in Euthyphro’s defence a reflection of the spirit of the times. 
This is even more clearly true of the words which Aris- 
tophanes puts into the mouth of the ἄδικος λόγος. In answer 
to his opponent, who has declared that justice is παρὰ τοῖσι 
θεοῖς, he asks :— 

πῶς δῆτα δίκης οὔσης ὁ Ζεὺς (904) 

οὐκ ἀπόλωλεν τὸν πατέρ᾽ αὑτοῦ 

δήσας ; 


The answer of the δίκαιος λόγος is noteworthy :— 


aiBot* τουτὶ καὶ δὴ 
χωρεῖ τὸ κακόν" 


In lines 1077 ff. the ἄδικος λόγος reaches the limit οὗ sacri- 
legious boldness : — 
ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ὁμιλῶν 
χρῶ τῇ φύσει, σκίρτα, γέλα, νόμιζε μηδὲν αἰσχρόν. 
μοιχὸς γὰρ ἣν τύχῃς ἁλούς, τάδ᾽ ἀντερεῖς πρὸς αὐτόν, 
ὡς οὐδὲν ἠδίκηκας εἶτ᾽ εἰς τὸν Δί ἐπανενέγκειν, 
κἀκεῖνος ὡς ἥττων ἔρωτός ἐστι καὶ γυναικῶν. 


“This appeal to the example of the gods,” says Hum- 
phreys, in his note upon this passage, “15 not comic inven- 
tion. Cf. Eur. Hipp. 474 ff., ὕβρις | τάδ᾽ ἐστὶ κρείσσω δαιμόνων 
εἶναι θέλειν " | τόλμα δ᾽ ἐρῶσα, and Eur. 7γο. 948 ff., τὴν θεὸν 
(Aphrodite) κόλαζε καὶ Διὸς κρείσσω γενοῦ | ὃς τῶν μὲν ἄλλων 
δαιμόνων ἔχει κράτος | κείνης δὲ δοῦλός ἐστι" συγγνώμη δ᾽ ἐμοί. 
Of course, Euripides does not approve such morals; he por- 
trays an actual state of affairs, being the dramatist of the 
real,”” Both Euripides and Aristophanes, in fact, are address- 
ing an audience to whom such arguments were familiar. 
Additional testimony to the harmful influence of the poets, 
which is all the more valuable because it comes from an 
unwilling witness, is found in an essay of Plutarch’s, entitled, 
Πῶς det τὸν νέον ποιημάτων ἀκούειν. The writer, consciously 
antagonizing Plato, is seeking to show how young men may 
read or hear poetry wrthout being harmed thereby; and he 
frankly admits in the first chapter that poetry zs dangerous 
to them. The very razson d'étre of the essay, therefore, is a 
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better argument in Ρ]αῖο᾽ 5. justification than its contents can 
be; still, the latter are interesting as showing how closely 
Plutarch follows Plato, and how loyally he undertakes to 
meet the philosopher's criticisms. He illustrates very hap- 
pily what seems to him the proper principle in dealing with 
the poets, by saying that Lycurgus was foolish in destroying 
all the vines of his country because his people were addicted 
to drunkenness. So we should not cut down, but rather 
prune wisely, the vine of the Muses. We cannot, however, 
grant at once that Lycurgus was wrong, and that Plutarch is 
right ; the broad question which the latter's illustration sug- 
gests is by no means one-sided, and Plato’s choice of sides is 
the more defensible for one who is framing an ideal state, 
and not directing a real one. But to follow Plutarch: he 
urges (16 A.) that one must understand that poetry finds its 
charm in fiction; that, therefore, one must accept as fiction 
and not permit to disturb him, such passages as those which 
describe Poseidon shaking the earth, and the fear of Hades 
lest his realm should become visible with all its horrors, the 
perfidy of Apollo in slaying Achilles, or the hapless state of 
the dead. On the other hand, the poet displays his igno- 
rance when he speaks of Zeus implanting evil among mortals. 
A further point (17 F.) is that poetry, as an imitative art, is 
to be judged by the excellence of the imitation, and not by 
the moral quality of the actions imitated. Thus we may 
praise a picture representing Orestes killing his mother if it 
be well painted, even though the subject is shocking. Often 
the poet clearly intimates that he condemns the wickednesses 
which he describes, and so directs our judgment (19 A.). 
Homer excels all the other poets in intimations of this sort, 
as 1s shown by various passages. Similarly, the poets fre- 
quently make their descriptions of wicked acts profitable by 
indicating the shame and loss which befall the doers; the 
displeasure which Zeus visits upon Hera for deceiving him 
is a case in point. It is to be noted further, that we often 
find the poets contradicting themselves, a fact which tends to 
lessen their authority, and so their power to do harm. In 
general, when we discover such contradictions, we must 
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choose the better of the two versions. Thus when Homer 
tells us of quarrels among the gods, we must seek to refute 
him by other passages from his own poems (20 E.). When 
we cannot in this way cite the poets against themselves, we 
must convict them of error by appealing to other authorities. 
Again, the poets often use the names of the gods by way of 
personifying natural forces. So, when evil deeds are ascribed 
to Zeus, it is not Zeus that is meant, but fate; thus Plutarch 
explains the story, which was so distasteful to Plato, of Zeus 
dispensing ills to mankind (Q 527 ff.). On the other hand, 
when good deeds are ascribed to Zeus, it is Zeus that is 
meant, and not fate! Plutarch notes (25 D.), as does Plato, 
that variety is essential to an interesting narrative. There- 
fore, not even the gods can be always represented as free 
from passions and errors. Therefore, one must dismiss the 
habit of regarding all the deeds of any hero or god as admira- 
ble; otherwise the reading of the poets will be harmful to 
him. For example, one cannot approve of Achilles’ insub- 
ordinate conduct towards Agamemnon. On the other hand, 
there are many profitable sayings in the poets, concealed, 
indeed, from view, as fruit by abundant foliage (28 E.). Such, 
for instance, is the description of the silent, well-ordered 
advance of the Greeks before Troy ; such, also, is Aeschylus’ 
characterization of Amphiaraus. Even from passages which 
seem wicked, one may often derive some profitable lesson, or, 
at least, neutralize their harmful effect by recalling the con- 
trary sayings of philosophers. If, however, poet and philoso- 
pher agree, so much the better. In general, we can, by 
proper treatment, reconcile the words of the poets with the 
doctrines of the philosophers, and so make the study of poetry 
a useful introduction to philosophy (36 D.-37 B.). 

Such in brief is the argument of this interesting essay. 
That the author is seeking to refute Plato is shown by the 
frequency with which he quotes passages which Plato con- 
demned.!_ But what has he proved against Plato? Nothing 
more than Plato himself would have admitted; namely, that 


1 All those which have been referred to specifically are passages which Plato 
quotes. 
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a philosopher might read the poets without being harmed. 
This, in fact, is all that he undertakes to prove, while he 
grants freely and frequently all that Plato maintained ; 
namely, that the lay reader is likely to be influenced for 
bad by much that the poets have said. Of course one can- 
not take Plutarch too seriously, and need not attempt to 
criticize any of his very remarkable arguments. Suffice it 
to say that if he had held the same views concerning poetry 
as Plato, and had tried to justify them by an ironical defence 
of the poets, he could hardly have done better. It is inter- 
esting to observe, by the way, that the old Greek idea that 
the poets aimed to be moral teachers and are to be regarded 
as such has descended even to Plutarch. 

It is sufficiently evident from the foregoing that the dan- 
ger to public morals which Plato believed must attend the 
study of the poets was in his time a very real one, that since 
the poets, who were regarded as teachers of righteousness, 
presented to the reader far too many pictures of unseemly 
conduct, they did not offer healthful educational material for 
the young. Some, indeed, have been inclined to minimize 
the strength of Plato’s arguments against poetry in Books 
' II. and III. of the Republic, or to accuse him of narrowness 
in bringing forward such arguments. Certainly it would be 
to the last degree narrow for one to urge such arguments 
now against Homer or Shakespeare. But since the condi- 
tions in Plato’s time were what they were, it is fair for him 
to try the poets by a different standard from that which we 
should employ, and to condemn them if they failed to offer 
what they were believed to offer, namely, altogether right 
principles and models for conduct. Jowett (Dialogues of 
Plato, 3d ed. Vol. III., p. clvii) thinks it strange that Plato 
“‘should have supposed epic verse to be inseparably asso- 
ciated with the impurities of the old Hellenic mythology.” 
Epic verse for the Greeks was thus inseparably associated 
with an impure mythology; no epic was possible which did 
not rest upon a mythological foundation and was not per- 
meated by the impure elements of mythology. On the other 
hand, if the phrase quoted means the epic of any time or 
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people, we may answer that it was not to be expected that 
Plato should look beyond the conditions which surrounded 
his own nation. His ideal state was above all a Greek state, 
and the question was the admission of Greek epic, as it was 
or as it might be. It could not have been such as to answer 
Plato’s requirements. 


D. THE ANCIENT QUARREL BETWEEN POETRY AND PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 


In the closing chapter of the discussion in Book X. of the 
Republic, Socrates notes by way of defending himself against 
the charge of treating the poets harshly that there is ‘an 
ancient quarrel between poetry and philosophy.” He pro- 
ceeds to quote various lines, whose authorship is unknown to 
us, in which the poets have given vent to bitter abuse of 
philosophers (607 B.C.). We can follow this quarrel back 
to Xenophanes, Heraclitus, and Pythagoras. The first of 
these three in a famous utterance accused Homer and 
Hesiod of having imputed to the gods all that is blame and 
shame for men (in Sext. Empir. adv. Mathem. 9. 193). Hera- 
clitus declared that Homer, and Archilochus as well, deserved 
to be driven out of the schools and to be scourged (Diog. 
Laert. IX. 1). Pythagoras saw in the lower world, accord- 
ing to Hieronymus, the souls of Homer and Hesiod under- 
going punishment on account of the things which they had 
said about the gods (Diog. Laert. VIII. 21). The causes of 
the quarrel may be stated as follows: first, the early Greek 
philosophers as students of nature (φυσικοί) who were seek- 
ing a reasonable explanation of the origin of the universe 
necessarily discarded or disregarded the mythological expla- 
nations of the poets, and as thinking men apprehended 
sooner than the masses the wickedness and the harmfulness 
of many epic stories ; second, the poets and the philosophers 
were distinctly rivals for popular favor as teachers. The 
review of Plato’s arguments in Books II. and III. of the 
Republic which has already been given makes it unnecessary 
to enlarge upon the first of these considerations ; the second 
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is perhaps quite as important, and has received very little 
attention. The rivalry between poetry and philosophy was 
a perfectly natural development. The philosophers were 
intruding upon a field which had belonged to the poets alone. 
Whether as students of the universe or as religious and 
moral teachers, they dealt with the same subjects as the 
writers of theogonies and of gnomic poetry who had pre- 
ceded them. ‘“ Die beginnende Wissenschaft,” as Windelband 
(Geschichte der alten Philosophie, p. 137) has said, speaking 
of the early Ionic philosophers, “ dehandelt dteselbe Probleme 
wie die mythologische Phantaste ; der Unterschicd zwischen 
beiden liegt nicht 1m Gegenstandc, sondern in der Form der 
Fragestellung und der Art der Losung.” And again: “ Sie 
(the Physicists) d¢/deten sich cine Vorstellung tiber den Zusam- 
menhang der Dinge nicht mchr nach dem mythologischen 
Schema, sondern durch etgne Ueberlegung und Betrachtung.” 
The philosophy of Thales and his successors was an out- 
growth from epic in one direction as the writings of the 
logographers in another. Both alike tended to supplant 
epic, and, if not directly antagonizing it, at least sought the 
ear of a public which had hitherto been interested and in- 
structed by epic alone. So “die philosophische Lehrgedichte”’ 
of Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Empedocles “waren Aus- 
laiifer des didaktischen Epos’ (Christ, Greechtsche Littera- 
turgeschichte, p. 95) and entered into direct competition with 
the didactic poetry of the Hesiodic school and with gnomic 
verse. The fact that the philosophy of Xenophanes and his 
successors preserved the poetic form was due to the circum- 
stances of its origin and at the same time shows how the 
early philosopher felt himself compelled to adopt that vehicle 
of expression which was regarded in common opinion then, as in 
later times, as peculiarly consecrated to moral teaching. But 
the Eleatics were no less the foes of the poets because they 
wrote in verse. The ‘quarrel between poetry and philosophy,” 
which was thus begun at so early a period that Plato could 
call it “ancient,” was on the one hand the world-old conflict 
between religion and science. As such it is easy to under- 
stand and to parallel in the history of other nations. The 
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criticisms passed upon the poets and the methods adopted 
in their defence by the allegorizing school of interpretation 
find their counterparts in very modern times. In Greece, 
however, the quarrel took on a character of unusual bitter- 
ness because philosophy was seeking to wrest from the poets 
their position as the educators of the nation. Plato, above 
all, legitimately heir as he was to the quarrel, sought to dis- 
place the poets as moral teachers because he believed their 
teaching to be worse than that which his philosophy could 
offer. For Plato’s supreme end was that which popular 
Opinion ascribed to the poets, namely, ethical. To quote the 
words of Zeller (Die Philosophie der Griechen, Vol. II. 1, 
pp. 793-4), “νας seiner Philosophie eine Warme und eine 
praktische Richtung gab... das ist genes sittlich-religtose 
Interesse, welcher bet thm, als a@chtem Sokratiker, mit dem 
wissenschaftlichen so eng verkniipft ist. Die Philosophie ist 
thm eben nicht blos ein Wissen sondern ein den ganzen Men- 
schen durchdringendes hoheres Leben. ... 2216 religiose Bedeu- 
tung des Platonismus liegt in gener ethischen Stimmung, die 
thm der sokratische Unterricht eingepflanat hat.” Plato, then, 
is the apostle of a new and a higher creed than the poets had 
given to his countrymen, and his zeal to win converts is by 
no means disguised. It appears in his attempts to throw 
discredit upon the old teachers whose influence closed men’s 
eyes to the newer revelation, it appears also in his efforts to 
rival his poetic predecessors in artistic beauty of expression. 
The ζηλοτυπία πρὸς Ὅμηρον with which Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus charges him (2. ad Cn. Pomp., p. 756) was really 
a noble emulation, the outgrowth above all of a desire to give 
to philosophy such an outward form of attractiveness as 
should enable it to vie with epic on equal terms, to win popu- 
lar as well as esoteric favor, and so ultimately to accomplish 
the good for which it was written. The Homeric Bible of 
the Greeks was now an Old Testament, and Plato, the author 
of a new gospel, continually reminds us by his criticisms of 
the words of a later Teacher — ‘‘ Ye have heard that it was 
said by them of old time.” Plato’s criticisms are, indeed, 
harsher but hardly less reverent. As Jowett (Vol. IIL, 
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p. xlix) says, “ He does not, like Heraclitus, get into a rage 
with Homer,” but rather speaks of him not only with the 
sincerest respect but with real affection. He feels able, how- 
ever, to offer his countrymen a better system of ethics and 
religion than that contained in the Homeric poems. This 
is nowhere so clearly shown as in a rather neglected passage 
from the Laws (811 C.D.), in which Plato, after having con- 
demned the usual system of education which consists in the 
study of poetry, proposes that the discussion which is now 
proceeding (z.e. the Laws) and any others of like nature shall 
be employed as text-books instead of the works of the poets. 
Here in his old age he states openly the belief and purpose 
which have almost as visibly guided him in his earlier writ- 
ings. Believing, then, that philosophy should take the place 
of poetry as an educational force, Plato would be doing less 
than his duty, failing to make his plea for recognition as 
strong as it might and should be, if he did not expose the 
shortcomings of the old system while setting forth the ex- 
cellences of his own. He cannot sacrifice duty to inclination 
or “honor a man more than the truth.” If Plato had been 
a citizen of his own ideal state, he would have felt more 
keenly perhaps than any one of his fellow-citizens the loss 
which the state suffered in being deprived of epic and the 
drama. But his tremendous moral earnestness, his desire to 
benefit others, permit him to consider self only in so far as 
to express his personal sorrow for the necessity which reason 
forces upon him of banishing Homer. His attitude is no 
less noble than that of St. Paul when he says, “If meat make 
my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth.” 

Plato is forced to his decision by veason, and it is just 
because the philosopher accepts this as his guide that he 
differs most widely from the poet, and is most superior to 
him. The poets are guided in their teachings οὐ σοφίᾳ, 
ἀλλὰ φύσει τινὶ καὶ ἐνθουσιάξοντες (Apol. 22 C.). There must 
needs be an “ancient quarrel” between them and the philoso- 
phers. They appeal to the feelings, rather than to the rea- 
son. This is to Plato a sufficient cause why they cannot be 
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trustworthy teachers. Their work is the product of a lower 
element in the soul, and tends to nourish and strengthen that 
element in the souls of others. So the supremacy of reason, 
the necessary condition of all moral excellence, is endan- 
gered. Moreover, the poets deal with the concrete, with 
persons and actions that cannot, in the nature of things, be 
wholly good; philosophy concerns itself with the abstract, 
with ideals of goodness, justice, and the like. The poet 
rouses men to noble deeds by the example of a magnificent, 
though imperfect, hero; the philosopher holds before them a 
perfect abstract pattern of nobility. Must not the latter’s 
power for good be the stronger? Plato was too far above the 
level of common humanity to see more than one answer to 
this question. 


E. MINor REASONS FOR PLATO’S HOSTILITY TO THE POETS. 


Three minor considerations may be mentioned here which, 
in some measure, influenced Plato against the poets. These 
are (1) the decline of poetry in his own day, (2) his fondness 
for Spartan institutions, and (3) his view of the demoralizing 
effect of histrionic art upon those who practised it. The 
first of these points is discussed at some length by Jowett 
(Vol. III., pp. clvii-clviti). Poetry had certainly reached a 
very low level during Plato’s time, and Plato was too compe- 
tent a critic, too much of a poet himself, to fail of realizing 
how far it had fallen. In the Laws he frequently refers in 
distinct terms to the degeneracy of modern poetry, dwelling 
especially upon the theatre ochlocracy, which “has been the 
ruin of our poets.”” It seems to me hardly fair, however, to 
lay so much stress upon this point as Jowett has; that is, to 
adduce it as an important reason why Plato banished Homer 
from his Republic. Plato was perhaps unconsciously influ- 
enced against the poets, as a class, by the conditions which 
existed in his maturer years, but he was too keen a thinker 
to be led to condemn poetic art zz ¢oto because it had failed 
to maintain its once splendid position. Indeed, it would be 
natural that this very fact should cause him, or any one of 
his age, to think the more highly of the greater poets of 
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former days. In fact, however, it is the oldest and noblest 
poets of Greece — Homer, Hesiod, and Aeschylus — whose 
works are criticized in the Repud/tc, while not a word is said 
in condemnation of their modern successors. In the Laws, 
where Plato is creating a real state and would naturally pay 
more attention to existing conditions, where, further, he is 
prescribing what shall be the matter and form of poems 
to be produced in that state, instead of questioning whether 
existing works shall be admitted, he evidently has modern 
poetry in mind when he frames his provision for a general 
censorship over the poets. But there seems to be no great 
probability, in the light of what has been said, that the tone 
of criticism in the Republic was very much modified by such 
external and purely accidental considerations. 

On the other hand, Plato’s partiality for things Spartan, 
while it has been abundantly discussed, has not been consid- 
ered in its bearing upon our present subject. This disposi- 
tion on the part of Plato, which he inherited from Socrates, 
may be noted from the beginning to the end of his writings ; 
it appears most clearly, of course, inthe Zaws. But although 
in this dialogue he is more openly copying the institutions of 
Sparta, still he is hardly less influenced by them, and virtually 
following them in many respects, in the Republic. Now 
poets were regarded at Sparta with almost as little favor as 
by Plato in the Republic. The argument of the Repudlic, as 
we have seen, is directed especially against the use of poetry 
as educational material; in Sparta, the study of the poets 
formed no part of the regular system of education. Homer 
was not, indeed, unknown to the Spartans, but his works 
were to them, hardly less than to Clinias and the Cretans, 
ξενικὰ ποιήματα (Leg. 680 C.) ; Megillus notes (zdzd.) that the 
.life which Homer describes was not Laconian, but rather 
Ionian. That is, he held not at all the same place at Sparta 
asin Athens. In general, the Spartans were notorious Phil- 
istines, giving very much attention to γυμναστική, and very 
little to μουσική. It is true that the art of music, in the nar- 
rower sense of the word, was held in high honor at Sparta, 
and its choral lyric poetry had made the city famous from the 
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earliest times ; but we do not know that other forms of verse 
were popular, or even tolerated, there. Just those kinds of 
poetry, therefore, which were permitted in the Republic — 
hymns to the gods and encomia upon good men — were prac- 
tically the only kinds which were cultivated at Sparta. Even 
the little poetry which the Spartans had must conform to a 
prescribed standard, and the poets were held under strict 
control. The matter of their poems must be above reproach 
from the moral point of view, and in music and rhythm they 
must be true to old Dorian tradition, and introduce no novel- 
ties of any sort (Leg. 660 B.E.). It is certainly reasonable 
to suppose that Plato, comparing the Spartan attitude toward 
poetry and their sterner system of education with the fond- 
ness of his fellow-citizens for whatever might please the ear 
and their reliance upon the poets as teachers, may have found 
here another element of strength in the state which he so 
much admired ; and that the fact of his allowing the inhabi- 
tants of his ideal state only the same privileges with respect 
to poetry which the Spartans enjoyed, shows that he is guided 
to his conclusions, at least in some degree, by Spartan in- 
fluence. 

As to the third of the points mentioned, we should proba- 
bly agree with Plato that the actor is apt to be weakened 
morally by the practice of his profession. We should hardly 
accept the philosopher's argument, founded upon the before- 
established principle of the division of labor, that one is 
unable to imitate many things well, just as he is unable to 
perform the actions of which the imitations are copies; but 
this has little to do with the main conclusion. On the other 
hand, there is much truth in the statement that imitations 
develop into habits, and become a second nature. Certainly 
many parts which the actor, especially of comedy, might . 
have been called upon to play in Plato’s time, would have had 
a demoralizing influence upon character. We can also appre- 
ciate fully Plato’s sense of the utter unworthiness of a drama 
which seeks to please by realistic tricks of representation, 
and lowers the actor to the level of an animal, or an inani- 
mate thing. The true psychological reason why the actor is 
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often a person of weak character, Plato has not stated, per- 
haps not apprehended ; but the fact is clear to him, and has 
its effect in determining his attitude toward the drama. 


CONCLUSION. 


The fundamental error into which Plato has fallen in 
judging the poets has already been suggested incidentally. 
He regards them as the enemies of reason and abstraction. 
Like the painters and sculptors, whom Plato holds in almost 
as slight esteem, they are said to deal with concrete repre- 
sentations or copies which are in the furthest possible degree 
removed from the abstract ideals. Here we see at once how 
imperfect was Plato’s conception of art and its function. We 
might have expected him to regard works of art as ‘the in- 
termediates between sense and ideas,” a step upward toward 
the universal, an aid by which to rise to an understanding of 
the ideal. Some passages in the early part of the Republic 
seem to suggest that he did ascribe to art at least as noble 
a mission as this; but there is no trace of any such notion in 
Book X. Plato, then, failed to consider adequately the fact 
that human nature cannot attain to abstract ideals without 
the assistance of concrete representations, that sense and the 
emotions must be enlisted on the side of reason, that the 
poet’s picture of an Achilles, with all his failings, does stir 
and elevate men more than the philosopher’s appeal to pure 
reason, and his vision of a perfect ideal. He did not fully 
appreciate the necessity, and he feared the danger, of em- 
ploying sensible copies which suggest the ideal, but do not 
portray it worthily. His thought was that such representa- 
tions would hinder rather than help in the conception of this 
ideal, satisfying men’s minds with something lower, and lead- 
ing them to believe that there was nothing beyond. We 
may say again that this danger, which Plato apprehended, 
was a very real one to those who were taught to regard all of 
Homer as morally profitable, and Homer’s heroes as altogether 
worthy models for imitation. - 
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Il. — Lucretius and Cicero. 


By Pror. E. G. SIHLER, 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


A priort and on the basis of our general knowledge of 
Cicero’s literary career and his habits of work and his occu- 
pations before the autocratic position of Caesar became an 
accomplished fact —it would strike us as very improbable 
that Cicero himself should have become the literary editor 
of another man or the literary executor of the same, and 
this, too, in a sphere of literary subject-matter, which, grant- 
ing all that may be said as to Cicero’s eclectic attitude 
towards Academy and Stoa, was positively and specifically 
uncongenial and unsympathetic to him. The two solitary 
data of classic evidence are wide apart chronologically. 
1) Cicero ad Quintium fr. II. 11, 3 (February, 54 B.c.), “ Lucre- 
tii poemata, ut scribis, ita sunt, multis luminibus ingenii, 
multae tamen artis. Sed cum veneris virum te putabo, si 
Sallustii Empedoclea legeris, hominem non putabo.” And 
2) Jerome's Latin edition of Eusebius chronology with 
Jerome’s supplements! on Latin and Roman topics (anno 
Abrahae, 1923), Titus Lucretius poeta nascitur, qui postea 
amatorio poculo in furorem versus, cum aliguot libros per 
intervalla insaniae conscripsisset, guos poeta Cicero emendavit, 
propria se manu interfecit anno aetatis XLIV. Whether 
this is all out of Suetonius de viris tllustribus or even of 
earlier traceable authority we cannot now stop to inquire. 


I. 


Let us take up first the notice of 54 B.c., February. It 
will be both instructive and appropriate to present some 
survey of the criticism and exegesis which have been be- 


1 Cf. Reifferscheidt, Suetonius, p. 55. Schoene, Hieronymus, Vol. 11., p. xxviii, 
note 2. Woltyer, A/nemosyne, XVIII., argues that there was no reason for be- 
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stowed upon the passage. The by far greater part of schol- 
ars have considered it as incorrectly handed down in the 
Mss. The ed. princeps, Rome, 1470, gave: Lucretii poemata 
ut scribis /zfa sunt multis luminibus ingenii, etc., and thus 
too Nizolius in his Cicero concordance of 1546, reprints the 
passage (s.v. Lucretius). Gryphius, Lugduni, 1546 (after 
Victorius and Manutius): “ L. poemata, ut scribis, zon ita 
sunt multis luminibus ingenii, multae tamen artis.” Sed 
cum veneris, virum te putabo: si Sallustii Empedoclea lege- 
ris, hominem non putabo. Notice the pointing after the first 
putabo. WLambinus in the preface of his edition of Lucre- 
tius, Paris, 1570, pref., p. 26, wrote, very boldly and without 
any critical explanation: “... multis ingenii luminibus 
tincta, multae tamen efiam artis.’’ The edition of Olivetus 
as reprinted, Glasgow, 1749, gives the Mss. reading without 
any change. Ernesti, whose text of Cicero was the standard 
before Orelli's, placed the zon before multts luminibus. And 
so Wieland translated, Ziirich, 1808, II., p. 285, “Die Ge- 
dichte des Lucretius sint wie du schreibst: wenig was von 
einem glanzenden Genie zeugte, aber desto mehr Kunst.” 
This insertion of on before /umtintbus, Bernhardy too pre- 
ferred. To the weight of these scholars was added the great 
name of Lachmann.! How impressive and decisive Lach- 
mann’s siding with this reading was, we may observe, e.g., in 
the case of Schneidewin :? “nach Lachmann’s Bemerkungen 
kann an der Richtigkeit der so gestellten Negation kein 
Zweifel sein.” And so careful and painstaking a scholar as 
R. Hirzel treated the reading as a settled one when he 
wrote :8 “ Auch an eine Beriicksichtigung des Lucrez (viz. in 
De Deor. N.) im Sinne einer Anspielung auf ihn ist nicht zu 
denken. Denn um diese Annahme zu rechtfertigen, miisste 
Cicero den Dichter hoher geschatzt haben als dies nach der 
lieving that Lucretius was dead in February, 54 B.C. (i.e. died October, 55 B.C.), 
— whereas Usener, RA. ALus., 1868, p. 679, holds the death of Lucretius in Octo- 
ber, 55, as incontrovertible. 

1 Ed. 3, 1860, p. 62 of the notes on Lucretius, I. 922. 

2 Philologus, 10, p. 362. 

8 Unterschungen su den philosophischen Schriften des Cicero, Vol. 1., 1877, 
p. 10. 
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bekannten Stelle des Briefes an Quintus der Fall war.” It 
cannot be denied that the student of the Ciceronian passage 
realizes in himself a sense that the words are not complete, 
or that there is an inconsistency between the first and second 
part of the judgment; viz., that the presence of /umina ingentt 
normally would have as a corollary the absence of art, and 
vice versa, that technique and inspiration will, as a rule, not 
dwell in the same poetical writer in fairly equal proportion : 
the ¢amen in the second part would indeed seem to point that 
way. Meanwhile, we may note that the drift of criticism of 
the editors of Cicero’s letters in more recent times has, on 
the whole, been conservative. Thus Le Clerc, Paris, 1821, 
whose admirable version of the entire passage I append: 
“Oui, vous avez raison, tel est le poéme de Lucréce; beau- 
coup d’éclairs de génie, et cependant beaucoup d’art. Mais 
si, ἃ votre retour, vous lisez les Empedoclées de Sallustius, 
vous serez un héros; un homme en serait incapable.” He 
also argues that the notice of Lucretius was evoked and 
suggested by his death; in fact, that the entire reference to 
L. had its vatson d’étre therein. With all his conservative 
presentation of the text, however, he says: “Il est malheu- 
reux que le seul passage ou nous pouvions trouver des ren- 
seignements et sur l’opinion des contemporains et sur un 
fait assez important de la littérature romaine, soit sz peu de- 
veloppé et présente tant d’incertitudes,” which is to the point. 
The Mss. reading has been maintained also by Orelli, and by 
Baiter and Kayser. Schneidewin! after approving of Lach- 
mann’s reading of om multis luminibus et, goes on to say: 
Aber es nimmt wunder dass man sich allgemein mit der .5272- 
bligo zufrieden giebt: “non mz/¢zs luminibus ingenii, #ultae 
tamen artis,” wahrend doch zu schreiben ist, mz/tis tamen 
artis. It would be pretty difficult to see what /umzna artes 
should be, and we might indeed point to the fact that the 
editors of Cicero’s letters and of Lucretius have failed to 
avail themselves of this suggestion; but it will be helpful 
to further clear up the sense of the passage, if we briefly 


1/.¢. Bergk negatives multae artis and writes: sed (si ad umbili) cum veneris, 
brilliant, but unnecessary, ἄλλ. AZus. 19, p. 606, 
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examine Schneidewin’s proposed change. It is necessary 
that we realize how impossible it is to postulate such sym- 
metry of writing in Ciceronian letters of this sort. We may 
easily recognize that in many of the shorter letters addressed 
to intimates such as Quintus, there is every evidence of a 
hurry. Many of these letters, as a whole, are short decause 
the writer is in a hurry; e.g. ad Quznt. fr. 11. 6 (8): the in- 
dividual clauses are themselves short, following each other 
in rapid succession: the correspondents understand each 
other, there is no need even of being more explicit ; brief 
indications or hints or summary reports suffice, these letters 
are written “πραγματικῶς valde,’ a phrase used by Marcus 
of a letter of Quintus, ad Quint. fr. 11. 14 (15 6), 2. At that 
time, February, 54 B.c., Quintus was evidently not in the 
city ;} and still, considering that he had undertaken to join 
as legatus the headquarters of Caesar, at that time looking 
forward to a second crossing of the channel and a second 
invasion of Britain, one would have expected that Quintus 
would have been at the capital to equip himself for so 
weighty and distant a post. But it would seem that at this 
time, and for considerable time, Quintus had been engaged 
in building operations on an extensive scale: he was building 
a mansion on the Palatine hill, a mansion not completely 
finished in October, 54, and in those winter days, as Drumann 
plausibly suggests, Quintus was inspecting the progress of 
building or of rebuilding of various villas,? e.g., the ‘“ Arca- 
num, near Arpinum, the ‘‘ Manilianum,” a costly and elabo- 
rate project, not completed in the following September. The 
latter part of the letter ad Quint. fr. II. 11 (which letter is 
brief enough in itself), with its “cum veneris,” suggests that 
the return of Quintus was looked forward to as being not 
very far distant, and the “velzqguz dies’ in this very letter 
suggest that the very days of Quintus’ absence from the 
capital and from Marcus were numbered and determined: 
the impatience of Quintus for all and every piece of news is 
clearly expressed or suggested: “ Reliquis diebus si quid erit 


1 Drumann, VI., p. 732 sqq. Abeken, Cicero in seinen Briefen, p. 154. 
2 Cf. ad Q. fr. III. 1. 
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quod te scire opus sit, aut etzam st nihil erit, tamen scribam 
quotidie aliquid.” Cf. also the passage in IT. 10 (12) 5, 
written in the same month of February, 54, “litterae autem 
ad id quod expectas (something from Caesar concerning the 
legatio of Quintus Cicero under him) 7676 cum tuo reditu 
tungentur.’ The return of Quintus, therefore, was definitely 
fixed at the time these letters were written. The brevity 
and desultory character of the hasty notice of Lucretius in 
Marcus Cicero’s letter, —in fact, at the fag-end of a hasty 
letter, —is eminently consistent with the circumstances in 
which the letter was written. 

The welcome parallel of ad Quznt. fr. 11. 13. 3 (written in 
the same month of February, 54 B.c.) greatly aids us in setting 
forth even more clearly the desultory type of these aphoristic 
references to letters and literature: they are mere “F#//- 
steine,”’ as the Germans would say, to round out a letter when 
graver matters had given out: “‘omnza colligo ut novi scribam 
aliquid ad te, sed ut vides, ves me tpsa defictt: itaque ad Cal- 
listhenem et ad Philistum redeo zm guzbus te video volutatum 
(i.e. recently). Callisthenes quidem volgare et notum nego- 
tium. ... Siculus ille capitalis, creber, acutus, brevis, paene 
pusillus Thucydides ’’— in short, if Cicero ever uttered literary 
criticism off hand, hurriedly, carelessly, though it is true also 
entirely without any fear or favor whatever, it was in these 
letters. Therefore we must resign ourselves to the sober 
necessity of not making too much (nor too little) of them. 
Whether Quintus had been reading the particular rolls or 
individual chartae which Marcus had read before, or whether 
he even then possessed copies of the identical parts or of the 
whole corpus, if a corpus there was, no one! now can, in my 
opinion, demonstrate or assert anything about. 

But, convinced as we are that there is not the slightest 
necessity of changing the Mss. reading in the slightest 
respect, we will return from this point and briefly present © 
what remains to be told of the most modern critical opinion 


1 Though Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell, Correspondence of Cicero, Vol. 11., p. 106, says: 
“Cicero had probably sometime during the last four months read or heard read to 
him the de rerum natura, and had sent it to his brother on finishing it.” 
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on our subject. Munro,! after a very calm weighing of the 
main data involved, suggests that we refrain from inserting 
any mon in either part of the judgment; but “this now,” he 
says, ‘‘would be a very easy [522] correction: Lucretii poe- 
mata, ut scribis, ita sunt multis luminibus ingenii: multae 
tamen artis esse cum zzveneris, virum te putabo; si Salustii 
Empedoclea legeris, hominum non putabo.” But apart from 
forcing cum into a quasi-hypothetical use as would certainly 
be the case through the parallelism of the twofold pusado, 
the change of wencris is absolutely unnecessary. I have 
shown before, from closer inspection of the actual circum- 
stances surrounding and attending the correspondence of the 
brothers in February-March, 54 b.c., that cum venerts is clear 
and apt. The main business of Quintus being to satisfy 
himself as to the general advancement of building operations 
on his several, or on several of his country seats in the 
Volscian hills and elsewhere, some attention to Jetters and 
literature was most welcome to him to beguile the time; but 
as for any consecutive or hard study of books like the poe- 
mata of Lucretius, — when within a very brief time he had 
shifted to Greck historians like Philistus and Callisthenes, —- 
it seems to me to be out of the question. 

R. Y. Tyrrell, who, in most of the other matters, substan- 
tially agrees with Munro’s presentation of the tradition, dif- 
fers? in his view of the text; while changing not a single 
word, he assumes an aposivpesis: “Sed cum veneris . 
Virum te putabo,” etc., an entirely new sentence beginning 
with czrum. The apvsivpesis docs not impress Me as neces- 
sary. Dr. T. Maguire, in the /fermathena, IV., p. 419 5ᾳ,, 
maintains the Mss. text without any change whatever, defend- 
ing the famen with a parallel from Terence, Ade/phi, I. 2, 30, 
Alieniore actate post faceret tamen, and interprets the pas- 
sage thus: “The poetry of Lucretius is just as you write ; 


1 Notes. II., 1893, p. 1g. T. Τ᾿. Cornelissen, A/memusyne, 188g, p. 128 sq., likes 
Munro's suggestiun. but (like Schneidewin) dislikes the abl. of quality in juxta- 
position with gen. of qualitv; he himself suggests: 1.. p., ut scribis, ita sunt, 
multis luminibus. Multae tamen artis si comvicerts, virum te putabo. 

2 Correspondence of Cicero, Vol. 11., letter 132, p. 100. 
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it shows frequently great brilliancy of genius, and, though 
the two are not often combined, much skill in composition.” 
Wesenberg, Ciceronis Epistolae, Teubner, 1891, gets rid of 
the obnoxious famen by substituting efzam. 


IT. 


What of the “ Empedoclea of Sallustius”’? The author of 
this work is undoubtedly identical with that Cn. Sallustius 
who was a rather intimate literary friend of Marcus Cicero in 
this very year 54, and not only a literary, but also a political 
friend, as we shall see. Early in 54 B.c., Cicero began to 
execute his plan of composing or compiling a work which is 
now known as de Republica, and, ad Atticum, IV. 14, he 
requests permission from the absent Atticus to draw freely 
on the latter's library at Rome. In May, 54, ad Quint. 
Jr. 11. 14, Marcus Cicero, in his villas at Pompeii and 
Cumae is fully engaged in composition: “Scribebam illa 
quae dixeram πολιτικά, spissum sane opus et operosum.” If 
it fails, he will tackle some other theme: “aggrediemur alia, 
quoniam qutescere non possum.’ And, in reporting progress 
to Quintus about this enterprise, III. 5, 1 sqq., in October- 
November, 54, he tells him, z#¢er alza, that he had completed 
two books; that he had read out these two books in his 
Tusculanum audiente Sallustio; that the latter had urged 
Cicero to bring the date of the dialogue down from the era 
of 131 to his own time, Sallust citing the somewhat different 
practice of Cicero in his de Oratore of the preceding year, 
calling attention, also, to the fact that Aristotle in 42s own 
dialogues took a réle himself, —this palpable relation of lit- 
erary intimacy or mutual literary confidences needs no com- 
ment, — and the same Sallust was near enough to Marcus 
Cicero to advise and urge him on much more delicate, i.e. 
political, matters, in the same year, in October, 54, e.g. on the 
question of taking a hand in the political trial of Cicero's 
enemy Gabinius, where Sallust, ad Quznt fr. III. 4, 2, and 3, 
is mentioned as urging that Cicero should have undertaken 
the prosecution: “alterutrum,” inquit idem Sallustius ; “defen- 
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disses idque Pompeio contendenti dedisses, etenim vehementer 
orabat.” This, too, is doubtlessly the proquaestor Cn. Sal- 
lustius of Syria, 50 B.c.. σα Fam. II. 17. The historian, 
S. Crispus, who turned to literature after his governorship in 
Numidia, and probably only after Caesar’s assassination, is not 
to be mistaken for the literary friend of 54 Βισ. Our knowl- 
edge of Sallustius Crispus, of his development and career, 
makes the data of 54 plainly inapplicable to the latter, who, at 
that time, was not merely a Caesarean, but, as tribunus plebis 
§2, a very short time afterwards,! foremost in passionate and 
turbulent partisanship, opposed to Cicero's political friends, 
and abandoned to shameless passions and intrigues in his 
private life, paramour of Fausta, and subsequently expelled 
from the Senate. No, Sallustius Crispus, by all the tokens 
of psychological and moral consistency, was not the man who, 
in 55-54, would have composed a Latinization of the specu- 
lative and didactic poem of Empedocles, and enjoyed rela- 
tions of literary and political intimacy with Marcus Cicero.? 
The association of Lucretius and the Empedoclea of Sallust, 
in Marcus Cicero's letter, suggests to my mind the probability 
that Sallust latinized a hexametrical original in hexameters, 
that Lucretius’ “ poemata”’ might have been called “ Epicurea,”’ 
—they were so, — as well as that Sallust’s effort was inferior 
to that of Lucretius; that the production was a tremendous 
bore to read, requiring an endurance far above the limits of 
ordinary human powers; in fact, that the man who would 
read 12 through must be cast ina herow mould. 


ΠῚ. 


There remain a few words to be said about the notice in 
Hieronymus-Suetonius: “cum ealzguot librvos per intervalla 


1 Asconius in Milonianam, § 45, “sunt autem contionati eo die (quo Clodius 
occisus est) ut ex actis apparet C. Sallustius et Q. Pompeius (Rufus) utrique et 
inimici Milonis et satis inquieti.” 

3 Varro in Gellius, 17, 18; Dio, 40, 63. 

3 A. Schoene, it is true, has reasoned for the authorship of the historian, but 
he has neglected the essential data given above, Ficckeisen’s Jahrb., 1866, I., 


P- 751 164. 
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insaniae conscripsisset guos postea Cicero emendavit. In the 
first place, we must not, at the outset, assign to this notice 
the same authenticity and intrinsic genuineness as we do to 
the passage in the letter to Quintus. The indefinite alzguot 
libros would seem to suggest that L. left a fragment or an 
incomplete work, whereas the exposition of the Epicurean 
“γνήσιος φυσιολογία "1 was completely set forth in the first 
five, if not in the first four books, and Book VI. (largely περὶ 
τῶν μετεώρων) iS, in its nature, a congeries, and exhibits the 
traces of incomplete arrangement, disproportionate elabora- 
tion of certain parts, and excessive summarization of others, 
elsewhere. I will state frankly, at once, that I entertain but 
a very slender faith in the correctness? of the words “ quos 
postea Cicero emendavit.’’ Do the extant philosophical books 
of Cicero suggest or furnish any evidence bearing on this 
question? Emendare, no matter how loosely or how super- 
ficially it was meant, should involve, at least, close and re- 
peated reading; but for a number of years M. Cicero was 
pressed for time, or engaged in his own composition.® Cf. 
ad Att. 4, 16, 2, “rem plurimi otii, guo ego maxime egeo”’; ad 
Q. fr. IIT. 3, 1, “diem scito esse nullum quo die non dicam pro 
reo; ita, quicquid conficio aut cogito, in ambulationis tempus 
fere confero.”” Soon afterward he explains his inability to 
compose poetry : ‘‘deest mihi quidem opera quae non modo 
tempus, sed etiam animum vacuum ab omni cura desiderat,”’ 
ad Q. fr. III. 4,4; and about the same matter: “quod me de 
versibus faciendis rogas, incredibile est, mi frater, quam egeam 
tempore,” ad Q. fr. III. 5-6, 4. Soon after came the Milo- 
Clodius episode, with the terrific strain in the mechanism of 
the current government, and the extraordinary measures and . 
events consequent upon the killing of Clodius, with M. Cicero 
as a central figure; then came the Cilician proconsulate of 


1To use a phrase of the philosopher himself, letter to Pythocles, Diog. 
Laert. X. 

2 There are scholars who refer them to Quintus Cicero [who composed four 
tragedies in sixteen days, ad Quint. fr. III. 6, 7.] 

8 Beginning with de Republica, 54 sq. B.C., at which he worked deliberately, 
and, for him, slowly, making many changes, ad Quint. fr. III. 5, 1. 
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Cicero, 51-50; then the struggle between Caesar and the 
Senate, the outbreak of the Civil War, Cicero’s temporary 
expatriation, Caesar's domination, the wretched confusion of 
Cicero’s domestic relations and of his financial affairs. Then, 
and not till then, came the conviction that his political 
career was at an end, and the resolution,! ‘optimarum 
artium vias tradere meis civibus,” and “docere atque 
erudire iuventutem,” the rapid production of the “ Hor- 
tenstus, De Fintbus, Tusculanae disp., Academica, de Natura 
Deorum, de Consolatione, Laclius, Cato mator, de Divina- 
ttone —really because he did not know what else to do; 
cf. ὃ 6. It was a quasi “sententiam dicere” and “con- 
tionari,” a period of intense and rapid production in which 
his antagonism to Epicurus and all his works is traceable 
as a red thread. 

Cicero's acquisition (as a student of Greek philosophy) not 
appropriation (as a follower of that sect) had been concluded 
long before Lucretius’ hexameters came under his notice. 
When he desires Epicureans to be spokesmen he has them 
refer to Zeno, the scholarchos? of 79 sq., whom Cicero him- 
self heard at Athens (cf. de Deor. Nat. I. 113): “summa... 
memoria pronuntiabat plurimas Epicuri sententias iis ipsis 
verbis, quibus erant scriptae,” and Cicero further availed him- 
self of Philodemus,*® the intimate friend of Piso, whose rolls 
constituted the heaviest unit of authorship in the vast mass 
of Epicurean production found in Piso’s villa at Herculaneum, 
the contents of which, as analyzed by Comparetti,‘ reflect in 
a striking manner the thoroughness of devotion of an earnest 
Epicurean. According to Comparetti’s report, there were 
three copies of the thirty-seven volumina of Epicurus περὶ 
φύσεως : but then, two thirds of the papyri belonged to, 


1 As stated in the famous survey de Divin. II. 1. 

2 Princeps Epicureorum de Deor. Nat. 1., ὃ 59. Cf. de Fin. 1., § 16, mist 
mtht Phacdrum, inquam, mentitum aut Zenonem putas, quorum utrumque audivi, 
cum mihi nibil sane praeter sedulitatem probarent, omnes mihi Epicurt sententiae 
satts notae sunt, etc. 

δ᾽ Cf. Sauppe, Ausgewahlle Schriften, 1896, p. 403, “aus Philodemus Buche 
κερὶ εὐσεβείας." 

4 Relazione sui ῥαῤίγὲ Ercolanesi, Accademia dei Lincei, 1878. 
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i.e. were from the pen of, Philodemus! himself; and of 342 
papyri unrolled, but twenty-four were Latin ! 

Besides, the Epicurean system had from 270 down been 
preserved more in the precise form of a creed, or even of a 
catechism,? incapable of any essential modification or devel- 
opment,® differing therein not a little from the Stoic and 
Academic schools. We may notice the observation of Cicero, 
Academ. I. 2, 4: “51 essent Graecis doctrinis eruditi, Graeca 
potius quam nostra lecturos,” curiously illustrated in the 
inventory of Piso’s villa above, which, too, in a measure 
accounts for the obscurity of Lucretius’ poem in the first 
generation after 55 B.c.; the prestige of Greek books, the 
very mass of them, was as yet too overwhelming ; the work 
of Lucretius belonged to the category of productions (Acad. 
lc.) “quae nec indocti intelligere possent, nec docti legere 
curarent.” In §§ 5-6 Cicero, in a tone bordering on con- 
tempt, refers to the popular presentations of Epicureanism by 
Amafinius ‘ and Rabirius ; would he have omitted, at least, to 
name Lucretius in this connection, when his glance swept 
over the entire field of Roman production as it was extant 
in 45 B.C., tf he had then given such a study to Lucretius as is 
consistent with “emendare,” no matter how loosely or super- 
ficially considered? I think not. That we, at many points 
in the philosophical treatises of Cicero, are reminded of didac- 
tic points in Lucretius, i.e. of ovr main source of knowledge 
of Epicurean doctrine, proves nothing; such are, e.g., the 
attack upon the Stoic accommodation of natural speculative 
science to the traditional forms of popular mythology, de 


1Cf. the parallels between Philodemus and Cicero, de Deor. Nat. I., in Diels, 
Doxographi Graeci, §29-550. 

2Cf. the κυρίας δόξας, Diog. Laert. X. [and de Deor. Nat. I. 26, 72, “Ista 
enim a vobis quasi dictata redduntur,” ae Fin. 1., § 27, “cum praesertim illa per- 
discere ludus esset”’], de Deor. Nat. 1., ἃ 85, itaque in illis selectis eius brevibusque 
sententiis, quas appellatis κύριας δόξας, etc. 

8 Zeller, Stoics, etc., Engl. version, 1892, p. 420: “ This philosophical sterility, 
this mechanical handing down of unchangeable principles.” 

4 How Zeller comes to conclude that the book of Amafinius was a sequence of 
the visit of the Greek philosophers to Rome in 155, I do not know. — Zeller, 26., 
p. 411, foot-note 4. 
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Deor. Nat.1., § 40; the infinity of the material world, ἐδ. 1. 20, 
54; or the doctrine of material εἴδωλα, and the theory of 
perception, 26. ὃ 107, 109, de Fin. 1, ἃ 21. As a matter of 
fact, his promise: “de physicis alias" (de δ". 1. 24), Cicero 
never fulfilled. Or again, the peace of soul promised by the 
school, de Fin. I. 46; or the condemnation of amatory pas- 
sions, as of all passions, 24. 47 and §9; the real tortures of 
the Inferno as realized in this world in the guilty conscience, 
tb. § κι΄; emancipation from the fear of death through the 
true knowledge of nature, 26. § 63; or the origin of religions 
ideas, Cic. Tuscul. 1. 29 sq.; all of which prove nothing as 
to the question of Cicero's study of Lucretius. Everywhere, 
in de Deor. Nat, de Fin., Tusculan Lisp, we recognize, if 
anything, that Cicero had the Greck technical expressions 
before him, and that he is conscious of the originality and 
primacy, as well as of the tentative character of his Latiniza- 
tions, whether these latter were executed by single terms or by 
paraphrase, e.g. on ἐσονημία, de Deor. Val. 1.3 tog, “ confugis 
ad aequilibritatem sic enim scrovopiay si placet appellemus,” 
and why should Cicero here, any more than anywhere elise, 
have Lucretius in mind. or have drawn any part of iis 
Epicurean acquisitions from [aicretins, or from any Latin 
source at all> Ffirzel! thinks 39 in the case of ὡγηνομίτγ, 
although othervise πὸ dissents from Krische’3? view that 
Cicero elaborated certain parts of 25 Peor Vat [., ‘ohne 
eine bestimmte Griechisehe Quelle aber mit οὐ γῆν» Fe- 
wicksiuhtiguag tes {πῆ τ" 


There is se sassage in 7 κυ) [τ δ 45. on whieh Δ τ κατ 
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> Die thealogischow heen ἥσν fel πριν proshow ae, moe 
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agunt eumque venerantur ut deum, liberatum enim se per 
eum dicunt gravissimis dominis, terrore sempiterno et diurno 
ac nocturno metu ;” with which cf. Lucretius, V. 7: namque 
si, ut ipsa petit maiestas cognita rerum dicendum est, deus 
tlle furt, deus, inclyte Memmi, qui princeps vitae rationem 
invenit eam quae nunc appellatur sapientia, quique per artem 
fluctibus e tantis vitam tantisque tenebris in tam tranquilla 
et tam clara luce locavit.” 

The parallel, by the by, had not escaped the wonderful 
gleaning of Munro. 
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III. — /udo-European Notes. 


By Pror. M. BLOOMFIELD, 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


1. On the Vocalism and Accent of the Middle Participle in the Indo- 
European Languages. 


THE paroxytonesis of the perfect middle participle in 
Greek, -μένος, has every appearance of an accentual archa- 
ism; it has been always regarded as one of those non-finite 
verbal forms which, though imbedded in a recessively ac- 
cented tense-system, has managed to escape retraction, until 
in the Lesbic Aeolic all opposition is overcome by universal 
barytonesis. The accent of ἑσταμένος, πεφυγμένος, etc., by 
the side of barytone éorapat, πέφυγμαι, etc., is certainly in a 
measure parallel to that of εἰδώς : olda; πεπονθώς : πέπονθε; 
λιπών: λέπε; oTas (oxyt.): στῆν (baryt.); θείς (oxyt.): θῶ (baryt.); 
δούς (oxyt.) : δῶ (baryt.) ; pds (oxyt.) : φῆν (baryt.), etc.’ But 
it is the custom now to derive the paroxytone type πεφυγμένος 
from a still older oxytone *zrepuypevds, in accordance with a 
supposed law which changes dactylic oxytones to paroxytones.? 
Now a rather subtle inconsistency on the part of those who 
advocate this derivation should be noted. On the one hand, 
the suffx -μενός is supposed to have been originally foreign 
to the perfect middle, the Vedic Sanskrit having -énds; and 
it is further assumed that -“evos passed analogically from the 
present into the perfect, driving out the Greek representative 
of Vedic -ézds, but at the same time borrowing its accent, 
so as to become -μενός, and afterwards, by the dactylic- law, 
«μένος. So far so good: this would explain the irregular 


1 Cf. the author, AJP. ix. 7 ff.; Hirt, Der Jndogermanische Accent, Ὁ. 34. 

2 Wheeler, Der Griechische Nominalaccent, p. 66, in pursuance of a suggestion 
of Brugmann’s; the latter, himself, a little doubtfully, Grandriss, II. 155; Hirt, 
4c., 26. Cf. Allinson’s careful discussion of this subject, AJP. xii. 49 ff, which 
seems to have escaped Hirt’s notice. 
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«μενός (from which -μένος is derived by the supposed dactylic 
law) quite as satisfactorily as is in the nature of many broad 
analogical explanations. But the same authors point in the 
same breath to the non-perfect participles used as proper 
nouns Σωζομενός, ᾿Ορχομενός, Papevds, though they previously 
placed their reliance upon the accent of the perfect participle, 
and as though these could illustrate the original accentuation 
of -μενος, whereas the oxytonesis of -μενός in the present middle 
participle according to their own first assumption is phoneti- 
cally and accentually without excuse. Thus the first argu- 
ment, though far-fetched, is reasonable; the second tends to 
weaken the case materially. 

Indeed, the type -μενός as an aboriginal modulation of the 
suffix in question is unlikely because the oxytonesis is natu- 
rally preémpted by the type I.-E. -md, the ordinary form of 
the suffix in Avestan (Jaramna) and Latin (alumnus) : -iméno 
and -mndé accord with the usual vocalic and accentual relations. 
Theoretically, further, the types -méno and -mué call for an 
additional variation -szono0, a trace of which is preserved in 
the Baltic (Old-Prussian) po-klausi-manas.2 The accent of the 
forms in -#ono 15. likely to have preceded the suffix altogether, 
1.6. the type is 2 mono ; cf. λείπω, λέλοιπα, λιπών respectively 
for the types méno, 4 mono, and mud. Now Brugmann’s law, 
whose repeatedly announced demise still lacks a certain final- 
ity,? calls for mana as the Skt. continuation of mono. This, 
indeed, is the form in which this suffix appears in the lan- 
guage, and that, too, universally when the accent precedes the 
suffix on some syllable of the stem itself: i.e. 4 μάμα in 
bhdramana-, etc. In practically all cases when the suffix of the 
participle is accented, it is another suffix, dvd, that appears, 


1 The majority of these oxytone proper nouns are from thematic presents: in 
addition to those above, ᾿Αγαπωμενός, ᾿Αγχομενός, ᾿Ακουμενός, Μελπομενός, Φιλου- 
μενός, εἴς.; see Pape, Worterbuch der Griechischen Eigennamen, p. xvii. Sober 
second thought will explain all these oxytones as forms whose accent is secon- 
darily changed from barytonesis (ἀγαπώμενος, etc.) on account of their use as 
proper nouns; not as forms that have preserved an accentual archaism. 

2 See most recently Wiedemann, Handbuch der litauischen Sprache, p. 121. 

8 Cf. recently, Buck, AJP. xvii. 445 ff.; for a convenient historical bibliography 
on the question see Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, p. 14. 
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The point which still remains unsettled seems to me to be 
whether the labiovelar tenuis was originally aspirated or 
unaspirated: nothing, as far as can be seen, stands in the 
way of either esge or esghe. In the last case the superlative 
ἔσχατος might ultimately find shelter under the same cover; 
the absence of dentalization would, however, presuppose an 
Ionic origin of the word ; see Zubaty, KZ. xxxi., p. 61. 


3. Latin salus: salvos. 


The formation of the stem sa/#t- from salvo- still awaits 
elucidation. Vedic sarvd-tat-, Avest. ha*rva-tat- are likely to 
be directly related, but they would require a Latin stem 
salvo-tat-, from which a bridge to sa/é#t- is not offered by any 
known phonetic experiences. Inasmuch, however, as the 
abstract suffixes /a@¢- and /#?- interchanged with one another 
in proethnic times (cf. Lat. commiint-tat- and Goth. gamaini- 
dip-s), nothing is in the way of a base *salvo-tit-, salvt-tiit.. 
If we divide now according to the natural syllabification of 
the word, sal-uzt-it, we see that sa/é#t may be due to that 
well-known kind of dissimilation which is known as haplology. 
Surely the medial syllable «zt was similar enough to final #7 
to give rise to the process; cf. semestris for semimestris, and 
see the discussion of the phenomenon in Meringer and 
Mayer’s interesting book, Versprechen und Verlesen, p. 179 ff. 
The question may be put why servzté#t- does not similarly 
become *ser#¢: the answer may be that ser-uzt-uit- was held 
in check by sevuztudo, in which the two last syllables are not 
quite so similar. But there is nothing coercive about these 
processes ; they are due to repeated blunders which the com- 
munity has finally ceased to correct. Needless to say, the 
haplology in the Avestan stem hazrvat-, which occasionally 
appears for kaurvatat-, is of entirely independent origin, just 
as amaratat- for amaratatat-: as these words occur frequently 
in close juxtaposition the strain is cumulative, and one or the 
other gives up one of the successive identical syllables. 

1 Possibly the 2 of sa/ut- was labial and gave forth a slight « on its own account, 


so that *sa/-“zzt-2¢- really had yielded a stage *sa/-2¢-2i¢ before the dissimilation 
took place, but upon that I do not insist. 
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IV. — Cicero's Hexameters. 


By Pror. TRACY PECK, 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


CicERO’s versatile and somewhat restless mind frequently 
found occupation, amusement, and comfort in verse-composi- 
tion. He thus made translations from several Greek poets, 
and composed original works on a wide range of themes and 
in several meters, and this exercise he kept up from boyhood 
till very near the end of his life. Of this great body of verse 
nearly all has been swept into oblivion, and as nearly all that 
survives was written when Cicero was a mere stripling, or 
when he was smarting under a sense of the injustice of his 
banishment, it is not easy to form a sure judgment as to his 
poetical qualities. This difficulty is increased by the fact 
that the statements of the ancients, who had access to all 
that Cicero wrote, are conflicting, and at times manifestly 
prejudiced in regard to the value of his verse. 

Of his poetry in hexameters there remain 740 complete 
lines, viz. 568 lines of his translation of the astronomical and 
meteorological poetry of Aratus (Ava‘ea), written very early 
in his life (V. D. 2. 104); 53 lines of his versions of Homer, 
made at unknown periods; 8 lines from other Greek originals ; 
85 lines from a long poem on his consulship and his times; 
15 lines from a panegyric on Marius, probably composed in 
his mature years; 4 lines on Terence, apparently from a 
medley (Limon [ Λειμών] = Pratum) of literary criticisms in 
verse, of uncertain date; 7 lines from elegiac distichs and 
from works of unknown titles and times. 

The greater part of the Aratea has descended to us in its 
own manuscript; the other fragments are scattered through 
Cicero’s prose works, and rescued from Hyginus, Quintil- 
ian, Suetonius, Aulus Gellius, Pseudo-Sallustius, Lactantius, 
Augustine, Servius, Probus, Phocas, Nonius, Diomedes, 
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Charisius, Priscian, and Isidore. It is interesting that, as 
we are largely indebted to Cicero for much of our meagre 
knowledge of early Latin poetry, so much of his own verse 
has been saved by so many writers covering a period of more 
than six centuries. 

No attempt to galvanize these remains into popular reading 
could succeed. They deal largely with subjects that interest 
but few readers; they are mostly the school-exercises of a 
precocious boy, and the utterances of ἃ broken-spirited 
patriot; they are in a sadly fragmentary condition, and often 
lack intelligible context; they reveal, more than modern taste 
approves, their author’s overweening self-estimate and passion 
for fame. But for all this, they have a genuine interest and 
value for those who will study them as the bywork of a man 
who has, along several lines, permanently affected the world’s 
literature and thought. 

But perhaps the chief value of these lines is the light 
which they throw upon the progress of the bold attempt to 
Latinize the Greek dactylic hexameter. Compared with 
Greek, Latin is characterized by long vowels and heavy 
syllables, and therefore by a somewhat cumbersome move- 
ment, and it is remarkable that Ennius succeeded so well 
in casting his rather intractable language and subject-matter 
into the forms of this nimble and exotic verse. The hexa- 
meters of Lucilius show no improvement in lightness, or 
rhythm over those of Ennius. The experiments of Cicero 
mark, on the whole, a decided advance over the work of 
these pioneers, and aided Lucretius and Vergil in giving 
still greater dignity, and beauty, and naturalness to a meter 
which was always in Rome something of an alien. 

In this paper attention will be mainly called to some struc- 
tural characteristics of Cicero’s hexameters. 

In the 740 lines under consideration but one has a spondee 
in the fifth foot, and as this line ends with Oviénis, it is quite 
possible that Cicero wrote Oériénis, following a somewhat 
frequent Greek measurement. But Quintilian (9. 4. 65) 
speaks of the form as a quadrisyllable. The spondaic line 
found in a letter to Atticus (7. 2. 1)— flavit ab Epiro lenissi- 
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mus Onchesmites — probably slipped unintentionally from the 
writer’s pen. It is well known that Horace also has but a 
single spondaic hexameter (A. P. 467); Tibullus and the 
pseudo-Sulpicia have none at all. 

Disregarding the fifth and sixth feet, we find that dactyls 
(d) and spondees (s) are combined in the first four feet of the 
740 lines as follows : — 


(1) dsss in 132 lines (9) dssd in 25 lines 
(2) ddss “ 108 ‘“ (10) ddsd “ 23 “ 
(3) sdss “ 94 “ (11) sdsd “ 23 “ 
(4) ssss “ go “ (12) sssd “ 22 “ 
(5) sdds “ so “ (13) ssdd “ rr “ 
(6) dsds “ 48 “ (14) sddd “ 10 “ 
(7) ddds“ 45 “ (15) dsdd “ 10 “ 
(8) ssds “ 43 “ (16) dddd“ 6 “ 


From this table it appears that nearly 54 per cent of Cicero’s 
verses have a dactyl in the first foot, nearly 52 per cent a 
spondee in the second foot, nearly 70 per cent a spondee in 
the third foot, and over 82 per cent a spondee in the fourth 
foot. 

Cicero’s favorite line (dsss) is also the favorite line in 
Latin poets generally, except Ennius, in whom Cicero's fourth 
(ssss) occurs more than any other. On the other hand, in 
Homer and Aratus the fourth (ssss) is the rarest line, and 
next in infrequency is the first (dsss), while the rarest com- 
bination in Cicero and in Latin poetry generally (dddd) is 
the favorite in these two Greek poets. 

In the complete lines there are 1848 dactyls and 2592 
spondees; z.e. the latter make more than 58 per cent of all 
the feet. Other Latin poets, with the exception of Ovid, 
also have a majority of spondees, so that “dactylic” is a 
misnomer as applied to their hexameters. It is well known 
that in Greek poetry the dactyls greatly predominate. 

As to the main caesura, different readers would naturally 
draw somewhat different conclusions, but in about 714 lines 
there would probably be substantial agreement. Of these 
easily scanned lines 479 have the caesural pause most readily 
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in the third foot, the foot itself being a spondee. 165 lines 
have the masculine and 27 the feminine cacsura in the third 
foot; z.¢e. the ratio of the former to the latter is a Jitth: more 
than that of 6to 1. As the masculine cacoura is the favorite 
in Latin poetry generally, while in Greek poctry the feminine 
is preferred, we have here another fundamental ditference its 
the hexameters of the two literatures. 

In 38 lines there is a caesura in the fourth and another in 
the second foot. In but § of ὦ lines is there so divided ἃ 
break in the sense or build after the fourth toot that the: 
main caesura falls there. The infreeguecsiey of this boas sis” 
diaeresis in all Latin verse, execpt the Satinns of τισι, te 
noteworthy. Even the Burcolies of Vergil and Calpurtius 
Siculus are quite indiffercnt ts it. 

In at least 20 tines, if « dwided cars ina th iA upon, a 
word is somewiat views. y dtascedt froin arbor wind with 
which ft belong: in ττῖν 1.2 yremimaer Vion cl, ulyue, ad, 
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each is made up of a complete word or words. These begin- 
nings, in which words and feet are identical, consist of almost 
all possible combinations, as inclinatior, altera dicitur, at non 
tértia, séptem dicier, altera pars hinc, séd tamen anni, nam 
iam tum nimis, réstro tundit et, vinctos {nter, vécibus instat et, 
nara quae pér bis, nam quasi vos sibi. Lines of this kind are 
numerous in Ennius and Lucretius, but they mostly appear 
to labor and were clearly avoided by Vergil and the more 
musical poets. 

After Cicero’s favorite caesura the verse-ictus and word- 
accent so generally coincide that the second half of the line 
may be said to scan itself. There are, however, but 34 lines 
in which the fourth, fifth, and sixth feet are each a separate 
word, as, férvida lumina flagrant. Of these 34 only 4 havea 
dactyl in the fourth foot. In addition, 56 lines have the same 
movement and effect, the first part of the first word being a 
preposition and placed in the third foot, as, permulcet spiritus 
Austri. That Cicero did not greatly affect this form is seen 
from the fact that it might have been secured in at least 20 
lines by a simple change in order, as, tot6 cum corpore cédit, 
caecis nox conficit umbris, caelf sub tégmine signum. 

In no line are the feet and the words identical throughout. 
The nearest approach is, séd tamen anni iam labuntur témpore 
toto (Avat.). But this is infinitely inferior, in beauty and 
onomatopoeia, to Ennius’ labitur uncta carina per a4equora cana 
celdcis. 

16 lines end with a monosyllable, in 6 of which the final 
word is est, preceded by a vowel. The other 10 lines close 
as follows: usus in hac est, visit equi vis, signipoténs nox, 
curriculéd nox (2), curriculum sol, quam iacit éx se, cérpore 
prae se, pervértet opum vim, dextérque simul pes. On Vergil’s 
conspicitur sus (dex. 8. 83) Servius says, sciendum esse hoc 
esse vitiosum, monosyllabo finiri versum, nisi forte ipso mono- 
syllabo minora explicentur animalia. Gratiores enim versus 
isti sunt secundum Lucilium. Perhaps this remark is the 
source of the common, but certainly erroneous impression that 
᾿ ἃ comical effect is desired or produced by such endings. The 
sensitive Vergil puts at the end of the verse not only the 
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“‘minora animalia™ sus anc sus. but also ¢.g. bos, rex, gens, 
Vir, ver, dis, nox, σοὶ. mins.— 21) words of dignity and used 
in serious situations. Muth mere sensibie is Quintilian’s 
(8. 3. 20) remark on Versi. s exiguaus mus (G. 1. 181), clau- 
sula ipsa unius sviiadat non ssitata addidit gratiam. 

In but 4 lines are the Στὸ 2nd sixth feet included in a 
word of five syllables. viz. Angumenentis, Cassiepia (2), and 
posteriores. — 21] In the <ratea. This stately pentasvilabic 
ending is very firezsent ix ΗΠ ΤΕΣ and Aratus, and 15 often 
emploved verv effective: v ov Ennius and Lucretius; but it 
was evidently avoidec Dv ΣῈ cater and more fastidious poets 
— notably by Verse ane Ovid —and is even stigmatized by 
Quintilian (g. 4. 62) 48 “ preemie. 

Once only dozs Cisers ingu.ge in hiatus: hoc motu radi- 
antis eteside in vaca porti Thais 1s in the Avatca and ts 
quoted by Cicero (Cr. 122, many years after with the sugges- 
tive comment, hoe: idem nustri saeplus non tulissent, quod 
Graeci laudare ¢tizm swient. In the line from the de Consn- 
fatu, inque Acatemia umvrifera nitiduque Lycco, Lachmann 
(on Lucr. 2. 274) is inciined ts think that Cicery shortened 
both the penz ane the utima of Academia, with resulting 
hiatus: but it is cerziniv mucn more propable that Cicero 
retained the Cong perclt of this Greek word CAnatnpea). 
Tullius Laurea. 2 σε ποσί of Cicery, certainly treated the 
penult as uong in his verse. atgue Acadieniae celebratam 


nomine viem ‘Pony. οἷ ἍΜ]. τι. 8) nor Is there a clear 
case where it 18 short ovefore Claudianus of the fifth 


century. 

Cicero nowhere lensthers a short vowel, whether as a re- 
vival of the origive: suentity or through the influence of the 
ictus, nor dves he. with tuy evuarent exceptions, treat as Jong 
asvilable in which < short vowel js followed by a mute with 
forr. Hence we fie consistently patrem, volacris, rétro, 
penétro. cipiex, tenéurac, Ftrusci, εἴς, He does lengthen 
the Ῥέη] οὗ πιξόνοτς, ἢ wt af course only thus could he use 
the word. He mekes the first syllable of acredula (Arat) 
long. The word is of uncertain origin, and apparently occurs 
nowhere cise 15 verse except in the Carmen de philomela (vere 
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calente novos componit dcredula cantus), a poem of unknown, 
but certainly of very late authorship and date. 

This quite exceptional treatment of “common” syllables 
as short was, doubtless, largely due to the fact that their 
elective measurement was as yet very rare in Latin poetry; 
we may also detect Cicero’s desire to secure as many dactyls 
as possible for his hexameters. The same motive was proba- 
bly at work in most of his coinages, as clarisénus, aestifer, 
stelliger, tristificus, signipotens; in his use of syncopated 
forms, as nosse, violasse, putasti; in his preferring génétrix 
to mater, vétiis and vétustus to antiquus and priscus, ritilus 
to riifus, exiguus and ténuis to parvus, vécito and perhibeo to 
véco or dico, préhendit to prendit (see Quintilian, 9. 4. 59); 
in his use, once each, of the archaisms pdtis est, pdtesse, and 
possiet, and in the obsolescent infinitives convertier, dicier, 
fabricarier, labier, metirier, versarier. This ending -zer 15, 
apparently, not found in Cicero’s prose except as a quota- 
tion. It is also significant that he has only the shorter forms 
of the genitive plural deum, divum, and superum, — though 
he uses Graiorum (de Cons.) as well as Graium (Arat.), and 
that, though he has the heavier orthodox perfect -@vun¢ four 
times, he uses -ὅγδ eight times. Six of these examples are in 
the de Consulatu. There are not so many well authenticated 
instances of the lighter -ὅγδ in all his prose writings. His 
own words (Ov. 157) on the point are interesting: nec vero 
reprehenderim ‘scripsere alii rem’ (from Ennius): ‘scripse- 
runt’ esse verius sentio, sed consuetudini auribus indulgenti 
libenter obsequor. He nowhere has the shortened form 
runt. Healso uses siipéra instead of supra in accordance 
with Priscian’s (14. 6. 52) statement, sic ‘supera’ antiqui 
frequenter protulerunt et maxime Cicero in poématibus. 

, Final ὁ in Cicero is long, except in dud and egd; hence 
led, mod6 (adv.), nem6, nequed, vers (adv.), etc. 

Cicero takes but few liberties with the forms and usages of 
his time for the sake of his verse. Eight times in the Avatea 
he metrically ignores final s after a short vowel and before 
an initial consonant, as in torvis Draco, Aquilonis locatae. 
In his Ovator, 161, written in 46 B.c., he speaks of this treat- 
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pore, rutilo cum lumine claret. This peculiarity abounds in 
the Avatea, and herein Cicero follows Ennius, as he was him- 
self followed by Lucretius. The position of cum after the 
adjective and before the noun, is almost stereotyped. There 
are several instances of anastrophe of the prepositions contra, 
ex, inter, propter, subter, tenus. Once the preposition is be- 
tween its noun and a dependent genitive — parte ex Aquilonis 
(Arat.). This is a somewhat favorite arrangement in Lucre- 
tius and Tacitus. In procul Arcturo (Avaz.) procul may be 
used as a preposition. Tenus has the ablative twice, and, for 
the first time in the extant literature, once the genitive. It 
is an interesting coincidence that Cicero (lumborum tenus 
[ Avat.]), Lucretius (labrorum tenus [1. 940]), and Catullus 
(nutricum tenus [64. 18]), each use tenus but once with the 
genitive, the noun being in the plural, denoting bodily organs, 
and placed at the beginning of the line. The spelling of the 
preposition supera has already been mentioned. The sub- 
stantive use of the neuter plural of adjectives with the parti- 
tive genitive of nouns, as infera lumborum, inferna leonis, and 
nubila caeli— all from the Aratea — 1s an interesting prepa- 
ration for an idiom that is well known in later poetry, and 
very common in “ silver” Latin. 

About twenty-five words in these hexameters are, appar- 
ently, Cicero’s own coinage. Latesco, anxifer, auctifer, mol- 
lipes, sagittipotens, signipotens, and umifer are found only 
here. Mollipes (Avaz.), applied to cattle, is beautifully expres- 
sive and deserved a longer life. Lévipes (Avat.), of the 
movements of the hare, is also finely descriptive, though per- 
haps Cicero took the epithet from his teacher Aelius Stilo 
(Varro, L. L. 3. 12. 6). If a doctor’s prescription that a 
patient take ‘terrigenam, herbigradam, domiportam, sanguine 
cassam,’ when he should have said ‘cochleam’ (de Dev. 2. 
115), is really from Cicero, he has given us two ἅπαξ λεγόμενα 
in the excellent parody on the entangled and periphrastic 
lingo of certain philosophers. Auriger, clarisonus, mortifer, 
nivalis, squamiger, tristificus, and umbrifer are among the 
words first found in these lines, and adopted by later writers. 
The forms fabitur, in a Homeric translation (Gellius, 15. 6), 
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and suérunt, m the 4ra7ra, seem to occur nowhere else. 
Claro, m the litera] sense ‘tc make distinct, ‘to Wlumine, is 
used three times (4raz7. and at Cems.) Lucretius uses the 
word twice, and Horace once. Dut metaphorically. We have 
a tantalizing glimpse of the Jost verb chino (-4raz.). Stingno 
appears twice im the drama: Τὶ reappears a few tomes in 
Lucretius, and then disappears forever. To the student of 
language there is something verv interesting and somewhat 
pathetic in the brief appearance and then the permanent 
eclipse of such words as belonged to a large family and have 
several direct descendants. Cervix, in Cicero's prase. is 
always in the pjura’: in the 4r2fea and the WVarzus τι appears 
several times In the singular. The singular is also in the 
fragments of Ennius. Pacuvius, and Afranius, so that the 
statement of Quintihan (8. 3. 38)—cermcem videtur Hor- 
tensius primus dimsse: nam veteres pluraliter appeNahani --- 
Is incorrect Varro(Z. 1. 10. 781, Servius (on 4%. 11. god), 
and Isidore (Orzz. 11. 1.61) make the same mistake. 

As in early Latin generally, so in Cicero's verse. conscious 
alliteration is quite frequent. Examples are, tumulas ac tem 
pla petivit (de Cons.) patribus populogue patchat (7*.), patriac 
flamma ferroque parata (7%. ), tera te Phthiae tempestas lacta 
locabit (de Drv. 1. $2), and, from the -47a7ca, minitanni mur- 
mure, caeca caligine, labentes lumine lucent, pede pellere pak 
mam, claro cum corpore, lustravit luce lacunas, scopuloruam 
saepes. Sanctus senatus (ae Cems.) and vamina hquit ( passim) 
are already in Ennius. Caeca caligo pleased also Lucretius 
(3. 304), Catullus (64 207), Vergil (dem. 3. 203) and Silinus 
Italicus (5. 34). The alliterative combinations, as in poetry 
generally, are prevailingly in the second half of the verse. 

It is an interesting question how far Cicero deliberately 
made the first and second halves of his lines rhyme, particu- 
larly by putting adjectives and their nouns before the main 
caesura and at the end. Instances of such Leonine verses are 
rather numerous, ¢.g., in the de Consulatu > — 


vertitur et totum conlustrat lumine mundum, 
jam vero variae nocturno tempore visae, 
omnia fixa tuus glomerans determinat annus, 
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Martia quae parvos Mavortis semine natos, 
Iuppiter excelsa clarabat sceptra columna, 
otia qui studiis laeti tenuere decoris, 

o fortunatam natam me consule Romam. 


Now and then successive lines rhyme at the close. Thus 
in the de Consulatu three successive lines end with monebant, 
ferebant, iubebant; the next two with vereri, teneri, and, a 
little below, two with morata, locata. The instances seem too > 
frequent to be merely accidental, and we may perhaps look 
upon Cicero as one who was preparing Latin poetry for the 
time when rhyme was to be one of its characteristics. How- 
ever, as Cicero never quite mastered the art of interfusing 
and consolidating verses with verses, but is over-inclined to 
pay them out in measured instalments, — line upon line and a 
thought in each line, —the result 15 a somewhat monotonous 
number of verbs at the end and, inevitably, an occasional 
rhyme. Thus in the longest fragment of the de Consulatu, 22 
of the 78 lines end with a finite verb and 12 with a participle 
in the nominative or accusative case. 

Once Cicero very effectively makes the end of a line the 
beginning of the following one. He is telling, from Aratus, 
how we may become weather-wise if we will but closely ob- 
serve the utterances and demeanor of certain animals, and 
one of the prognostications of foul weather is this : — 


saepe etiam pertriste canit de pectore carmen 
et matutinis acredula vocibus instat, 

vocibus instat et adsiduas iacit ore querelas, 
cum primum gelidos rores aurora remittit. 


The doleful and reiterated notes of the prophetic bird are 
admirably suggested and emphasized by the structure and 
movement of the passage. Lucretius four times uses this 
form of repetition, and one instance (5.298) is apparently a 
Ciceronian reminiscence. But epanalepsis is as old as Homer 
— Tl, 22. 127, παρθένος ἠΐθεός τε | παρθένος ἠΐθεός re — and is 
not unknown in English poetry, as, in Milton’s Lyctdas : — 


* But oh, the heavy change, now thou art gone, 
Now thou art gone, and never must return!” 
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44 B.c.) Cicero comes to the defense against his personal ene- 
mies of the evidently very famous line from a long poem on 
his times : — 


cedant arma togae, concedat laurea laudi. 


He particularly deprecates the construction which had been 
put upon it, viz., its vanity and its asserted disparagement of 
Pompey’s military glory. Though the best MSS. of Cicero 
read /audz in this line, it is interesting to find Zzguae in Quin- 
tilian and γλώττῃ in Plutarch’s (Dem. cum Cic. 2) paraphrase. 
The elder Pliny, Δὲ 47. 7. 117— salve, primus in toga tri- 
umphum linguaeque laudem merite— seems also to have 
read /inguac, as did the author of the pseudo-invective of 
Sallust against Cicero, in which academic piece and in its 
rejoinder the line is attacked and defended. Cassius, writing 
to Cicero (ad Fam. 12. 13. 1) in 42 B.c., est tua toga omnium 
armis felicior, evidently has the line in mind. 

At the beginning of the de Legibus, probably written in 
52 B.c., Cicero, his brother Quintus, and Atticus are convers- 
ing at Arpinum. Atticus speaks of a grove and particularly 
of an oak tree which he recognizes from their description in 
Cicero’s Marius, which he says he had often read. Quintus 
soon declares, dum Latinae loquentur litterae, quercus huic 
loco non deerit, quae Mariana dicatur, eaque, ut ait Scaevola 
de fratris mei Vario ‘canescet saeclis innumerabilibus.’ It 
cannot with certainty be made out what Scaevola gave this 
eulogy and prophecy. 

In B.c. 54 Cicero, writing to his brother (Ο. 35. 2. 13.2), says: 
Tu scribis poema ab eo nostrum probari. The ‘poema’ is 
probably the one on Cicero’s times; the ‘eo’ is Julius Caesar. 

In the same year Marcus writes to Quintus (Ο. /7. 2. 15. 5): 
Tibi versus quos rogas, hoc est ‘Athenas noctuam,’ mittam. 
Quomodonam de nostris versibus Caesar? Nam primum li- 
brum se legisse scripsit ad me ante, et prima sic ut negef se 
ne Graeca quidem meliora legisse; reliqua ad quendam locum 
paOupdrepa — hoc enim utimur verbo. Dic mihi verum; num 
aut res eum aut χαρακτὴρ non delectat? The passage is also 
interesting as a glimpse of the way Caesar and Quintus some- 
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Of quite exceptional interest and value are Plutarch’s refer- 
ences to Cicero’s poetry : — Czc. 2: ‘Cicero had that turn of 
genius and disposition which Plato would have a scholar and 
philosopher possess. There was no branch of knowledge 
that he despised, yet he was most inclined to poetry. When 
he had studied this art with greater application he was looked 
upon as the best poet, as well as the greatest orator, in Rome. 
His reputation for oratory still remains, notwithstanding con- 
siderable changes in the language; but as many ingenious 
poets have since appeared, his poetry has lost its credit and 
is now neglected.’ Cze. 40: ‘The commonwealth being 
changed into a monarchy, Cicero withdrew from public busi- 
ness. ... His ready turn for poetry afforded him amuse- 
ment, for we are told that when he was intent upon it he 
could make 500 verses in a single night.’ Dem. cum Cic.: 
‘Cicero in his orations speaks in such high terms of himself 
that it is plain he had a most intemperate vanity: thus he 
cried out ws τὰ ὅπλα ἔδει τῇ τηβέννῳ Kal τῇ γλώττῃ τὴν θριαμ- 
βικὴν ὑπείκειν δάφνην. It is remarkable that Plutarch in 
referring to the famous line ‘cedant arma togae,’ etc., does 
not give the original: but I am not aware that any classical 
Greek writer ever allowed himself to quote Latin. 
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carelessly ; Marcus Antoninus merely alludes to sayings with 
which his readers are presumably familiar. 

So the topic before us suggests two general questions : — 
(4) concerning the accuracy of a quotation at any given stage 
(z.e. by any given author), and (0) concerning the history of 
the quotation as it may have been handed down from author 
to author. 

Patin, Die Einhettslehre Heraklits, pp. 17 ff., has pointed 
out an interesting case which will illustrate the importance of 
both questions. In Aristotle de sensu 5, p. 443,4 21, we read 
(in substance): All agree that smell is due to a sort of 
smoky exhalation, as Herakleitos has said, ‘If all things 
became smoke, nostrils would discern them.’ A caustic sen- 
tence of Herakleitos with reference to man’s blindness to 
the truth is made to do duty as part of a sober scientific 
theory of sense-perception. Apparently it is this passage in 
Aristotle which Plutarch (Mor. 943 E) read, and under the 
influence of the Stoic doctrine of ἐκπύρωσις the phrase, “ if 
all things became smoke,” is referred to the end of the 
world, and Plutarch interprets Herakleitos in the words 
“ Souls (not nostrils!) smell in Hades.” If this analysis is - 
correct, Frag. 38 (Bywater) of Herakleitos is a Stoic version 
of Frag. 37, and Frag. 37 is a passage so used as to obliter- 
ate its original meaning. 

In the present paper I propose to consider Plutarch’s 
method of quotation as illustrated by his quotations from the 
early Greek philosophers, and secondly to raise the question 
as to the source of such quotations in his writings. 

The question as to the accuracy of a quotation is often 
very difficult when the standard —the original text — is lack- 
ing. Sometimes a quotation appears in two forms, and in 
this case it is generally easy to detect the one that is nearer 
to the original (Herakleitos Frag. 29 ap. Mor. 604 A as com- 
pared with the same ap. Mor. 370D). Quotations in verse 
are tolerably well protected by their form, though, as will be 
seen, this form alone is no sufficient guarantee of absolute 
correctness. Dialect is a useful test within certain limits, 
but it is necessary to remember that careless transcribers 
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ll. 29-30 ap. Mor. 1114 D, where Plutarch writes ἀτρεκὲς for 
ἀτρεμὲς and the relative als for the epic form τῆς with the 
epic use of the word. Again, v. 60, which probably should 
read: οὖλον μουνογενές Te καὶ ἀτρεμὲς ἠδ᾽ ἀτέλεστον, is quoted 
ap. Mor. 1114 Ὁ ἔστι γὰρ οὐλομελές τε καὶ ἀτρεμὲς ἠδ᾽ ἀγένητον. 
Carelessness in quotation is of course more evident in the 
case of a prose-writer like Herakleitos. Frag. 25 seems to 
be given accurately by Maximus Tyr. (xli. 4), p. 489. If this 
accepted form is correct, Plutarch has rewritten it twice, 
Mor. 392 C, and Mor. 949 A, in two slightly different forms. 
Frag. 29 ap. Mor. 370 D follows a confused form of two other 
fragments, without a break, and substitutes ὅρους for the μέτρα 
of Herakleitos; the text of the second part of the fragment 
cannot be restored by Mor. 370 D, but if we read Κλῶθας for 
γλώττας (with Hubman), then at Mor. 604 D, Plutarch has 
substituted the more familiar ᾿Ερινύες for Κλῶθας, perhaps 
introducing the combination dens ᾿Ερινύες from another pas- 
sage of Herakleitos. Frag. 74 seems to be a careless citation, 
the second part either in the words of Plutarch himself 
(Romul. 28), or more probably from his Stoic source. 

The expansion of a quotation is not uncommon in the case 
of a prose author. In the fragment just cited the added 
clause is probably not Plutarch’s own. In other instances it 
is quite impossible to determine the source of the addition, 
though in default of other evidence it is generally safer to 
credit it to Plutarch. Frag. 11, ap. Mor. 404 E, seems to be 
expanded from ὁ ἄναξ ἐν Δελφοῖς (preserved by Stobaeus) to 
ὁ ἄναξ οὗ τὸ μαντεῖόν ἐστι τὸ ἐν Δελφοῖς. Frag. 44 accurately 
cited by Hippolytos, Ref. haer, ix.9, ... πατὴρ... πάντων δὲ 
βασιλεύς is expanded to πατέρα καὶ βασιλέα καὶ κύριον πάντων. 
Frag. 22 ap. Mor. 388 E is an expansion of the implied com- 
parison πυρὸς ἀμοιβὴ τὰ πάντα. Frag. 31 εἰ μὴ ἥλιος ἦν, 
εὐφρόνη ἂν ἦν of Mor. 957 A is expanded at Mor. 98 D by the 
insertion of the phrase ἕνεκα τῶν ἄλλων ἄστρων, and Clement 
copies this longer form. Frag. 108 seems to be given cor- 
rectly at Mor. 644 F; if so, the form at Mor. 43 D is the first 
clause plus Plutarch’s expansion of the idea. 

Occasionally Plutarch quotes an author, but puts the thought 
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reliance can be placed on the accuracy of his prose quota- 
tions, and a similar carelessness appears also in his verse 
quotations. In fact, two influences show themselves in Plu- 
tarch’s writings, the literary influence of the great philoso- 
phers of Greece, and the critical influence of the grammarians. 
Yielding in the main to the former influence, he at least 
makes a show of accurate learning in the liberality of his quo- 
tations and in the exactness with which he introduces them.! 

The question thus far considered has to do with the 
manner of making a quotation, and thus with the probable 
accuracy of the reproduction. The question of source re- 
mains to be considered. Did Plutarch quote directly from 
the works of Xenophanes, and Herakleitos, and Parmenides, 
and Empedokles? The question is important only for real 
quotations, since phrases such as usually are quoted from 
memory will rarely betray their source. 

Heraklettos. — Two striking sayings given by Plato (Hera- 
kleitos, Fragg. 41, 45), and several others in Aristotle (Fragg. 
38, 41, 43, 105), are repeated by Plutarch. While we cannot 
assert that Plutarch took them directly from Plato and Aris- 
totle, it is highly probable that he quotes them because they 
were familiar to those who read the masters of Greek philoso- 
phy. One of these quotations, however (Fragg. 45, 56), is in- 
creased by one word wherever it appears in Plutarch, — the 
genitive κόσμου defining appovin, e.g. Mor. 1026 B, παλίντροπον 
appovinv κόσμον, ὅκωσπερ λύρας καὶ τόξουι This word gives 
a decidedly Stoic coloring to the idea, and as it is consistently 


1 Plutarch’s method of work is oftentimes suggested by the fact that the catch- 
word by which the quotation is introduced is so evident. 


HERAKLEITOS, Fragg. 11-12. Delphic Oracles. 

Frag. 19. κυβερνᾶσθαι Frag. 20. δημιουργός Frag. 47. appovly 
Frag. 78. θάνατος Frag. 85. véxves Frag. 87. γενεά 
Frag. 105. θυμός Frag. 108. ἀμαθίη Frag. 121. δαίμων 
PARMENIDES 1. 60. ἕν---πκᾶν. 1. 132. Ἔρως 


ll. 29-30. ἀληθεία ---δόξλἩ 1]. 144-145. σελήνη 


EMPEDOKLES 1. 5. pride 11. 80-81 φιλότης 
1. 160. γαῖα 1. 163. θάλασσα l. 313. (twice) dogs- 
ll. 377-380. (twice) δαίμονες, etc. {tracking 
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is probably the correct text; the second (1. 60) is a familiar 
line defining the Eleatic unity, but cited very carelessly; the 
third (1. 132) is a line quoted by both Plato and Aristotle, and 
thus made current in Greek thought. The fourth and fifth 
have reference to the moon. The first three are passages 
that were so familiar to Greek thought that they need not 
have come from the original poem, and the carelessness of 
the quotation in two cases suggests the belief that they were 
not transcribed from the original. The collection of passages 
on the moon, in the essay De facte in orbe lunae (Mor. 929), 
includes citations from Parmenides, Anaxagoras, Demokritos, 
and Empedokles, with a reference to Poseidonios in the 
midst of the discussion of Empedokles. It is quite possible 
that Plutarch was using some Stoic compendium which 
quoted freely from the earlier philosophers, and I see no other 
explanation for the sudden introduction of Péseidonios into 
the discussion of Empedokles. In the absence of any evi- 
dence that Plutarch had studied the work of Parmenides for 
himself, or had any interest in it except through his interest 
in Plato, I am inclined to the opinion that these passages on 
the moon, as well as the other passages, were cited from 
some intermediate source. 

Empedokles. — Plutarch cites Empedokles some sixty times, 
nor is this surprising in view of the great interest in the 
poem of Empedokles in antiquity. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that a literary man would be acquainted with this cele- 
brated work at first hand; and there is no reason to doubt 
that the extensive quotations adv. Colot. 1111 and 1113, and 
the group of scattered lines, ap. Mor. 607C (cf. also ll. 393 ff., 
ap. Mor. 474), were cited from the book itself. But many pas- 
sages had become common property in the time of Plutarch. 
Empedokles described the four elements several times in 
different terms, and these passages were often cited as the 
key to his system; so it is more than likely that 1]. 377-380, 
ap. Mor. 361C and 830F (both times under the heading 
δαίμονες), 1. 78, ap. Mor. 63 Ὁ, 11. 33-35, ap. Mor. 878A, 
were taken from an intermediate source. — The several pas- 
sages from Empedokles, in the essay De facte tn orbe lunae, 
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were probably taken from the same souree, verv likely the 
source of the passages trom Parmenides in the same essay. 
In the case of Empedokles we mav offer an additional argu- 
ment (besides that mentioned under Parmenides) that Pu. 
tarch found the collection of passages in an earher work. It 
is Plutarch’s habit, as we have seen. to make his quotations 
very clear and to add the author's name: but four af the 
eight quotations from Empedokles in this essav (11 184. 143. 
144, 153) are worked into the text of Plutarch in such a wav 
as to obscure them, and the name of Empedokles is not 
mentioned in connection with the last three. — A similar 
question arises as to the series of short quotations about 
plants and animals in Plutarch’s Srmfosien (ct. also 280 ap. 
Mor. 43: Β. 313 ap. Mor. §20 Ἐς 238-230 ap. Mor. a8 TD). and 
279 ap. Mor.95 A). It is altogether possible that Plutarch 
found a collection of Empedoklean lines about plants and 
animals which he adapted to his purpose. From the tahle 
appended, it wil] be seen that anv one essay of Plutareh’s 
commonly contains quotations from only one section of 
Empedokles’ writings, but this is not the case with the 
Symposton. The natural inference is that Plutareh usually 
quoted from the original, an inference which does 67 apply 
to the collection of quotations in the Srafoszen. At times 
we havea clue to Plutarch’s direct souree. Lines a8 and τοῦ 
ap. Mor. 949 F are quoted consecutively in Aristotle, and no 
doubt Plutarch cited them directly or indirectly trem Aris- 
totle. In Mor. 952 B, after mention of Theophrastos’ apin- 
ion, comes an allusion to line 208 (quoted bv Aristotle 
Meteor. IV, 4, and Probl. 21-22), and the two phrases, lines 
78 and 209; then Plutarch goes on to Chrvsippos. The 
order is unusual (seven times Plutarch quotes Empedokles 
with Plato, and five times with Euripides). It is quite posst- 
ble that Theophrastos not only repeated the line that: Aris- 
totle cited, but also alluded to the other two phrases; or 
again the allusion to Theophrastos’ opinion, together with 
the quotations, may have come from Chrysippos. 1. 221 ap. 
Mor. 912C is mentioned by Aristotle, 183 ap. Mor. 677 D 
by Aristotle and Theophrastos, 423 ap. Mor. 649 C by Theo- 
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phrastos. After what we have seen of Plutarch’s habit of 
quotation from an intermediate writer, it is probable that 
these lines were at least suggested to Plutarch by their 
occurrence in Aristotelian writings. 

In general it seems probable that Plutarch quotes Hera- 
kleitos, Xenophanes, and Parmenides, commonly from an in- 
termediate source; while there is no doubt that he was 
acquainted with the writings of Empedokles, and that a 
considerable number of the quotations from Empedokles 
were made at first hand. Plato and Aristotle had made 
some of this material familiar to Greek thought if not di- 
rectly to Plutarch; Herakleitos, however, is quoted mainly 
from a Stoic source. Finally, although there are some traces 
of collections of quotations on special themes, it is impossible 
to prove definitely that Plutarch derived quotations from such 
a source. 


PLUTARCH’S QUOTATIONS FROM HERAKLEITOS. 


PLUT. MOR. HERAKL. FRAG 

De audiend. 28 Ὁ 117 
de rect. rat. aud. 41A 117 
43D (cf. 4390 ἃ 644 F) 108 

de fortuna. 98 D (cf. 957 A) 31 
consol. ad Apol. 106 E 78 
de superst. 166 C 95 
de Isid. Os. 362A 127 
369 A gt 

369 B (cf. 473 F) 45-56 

370 D (cf. 604 A) 29 

382 C 19 

de E Delph. — -388C 70 
388 E 22 

389 C 24 

392 A (cf. 559C) 40, 41 

392 C (cf. 949 A) 25 

392 D 78 

393 E 79 

de Pyth. orac. 397A 12 
404 E 11 

de def. orac. 415E 87, 88 


416A (cf. 1007 E) 34 
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virt. doc. posse 
de cohib. ira 
de tranq. 

de sera num. 
de exil. 

quaes. conv. 


amat. 

an seni resp. ger. sit. 
(Placit. phil.) 

quzs. nat. 

de fac. in orbe lun. 
de prim. frig. 

aq. ign. comp. 

de sol. anim. 

de esu carnis 

quaes. plat. 


de anim. procr. 


adv. Colot. 

Vit. Rom. xxviii 
Vit. Camill. xix 
Vit. Coriol. xxxviii 


PLUTARCH. 
de aud. poet. 
quaest. conv. 
de vit. pud. 
[ἃς comm. not. 


PLUTARCH. 
aet. Rom. 
Amat. 
de fac. orb. lun. 
adv. Colot. 


66 


PLUTARCH. 
Vit. Lysand. xii 


Plutarch's Quotations. 


PLUT. MOR. 
432 F (cf. 995 E) 
439 D (644F) 
457 D (cf. 755 D) 
473F 
559C (cf. 392 A) 
604 A (cf. 370 Ὁ) 
644 F (cf. 43 Ὁ) 
669 E 
755 D (cf. 457 Ὁ) 
787C 
909 E 
g12 A (cf. 392 A) 
943 E (cf. 392 C) 
919 A 
957 A (cf. 98 D) 


1007 E (cf. 416 A) 
1014 B 
1026 B 
1026 C 
118C 


I7E 
746 B 
530F 

1084 E 


282 A (cf. 929 A) 
7568 
929 A (cf. 282 A) 
1114D 
6“ 
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HERAKL. FRAG. 
75 
108 a 
105 
45-56 
41 


XENOPHANES, 
xiv, I-2 
xv 
Karst. 36 Story of Lasos 
“< 4,8 Story of eels ] 


PARMENIDES, 
145 
132 


145 
60 


29-30 


ANAXAGORAS, 


Free résumé as to theory of 
heavenly bodies 
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PLUTARCH. 
Vit. Perikl. iv 


de fort. 

de frat. am. 
plac. phil. 

de fac. orb. lun. 


PLUTARCH. 

de adulat. 63D 
de am. mult. 95A 
de fortuna 98 D 
de superst. I7iC 
de Iside. Os. 360 C 
361 C 

370 E 

de Pyth. orac. 400 B 
de def. orac. 418C 
433 B 

de coh. ira. 464 B 
de tranq. 474B 
de curios. 520F 
de exil. 607 C 
607 E 

quaes. conv. 618 B 
646 D 

649 C 

663 A 

677 Ὁ 

683 D 

685 F 

720 E 

745C 

756D 

praec. ger. reip. 820 F 
de vit. aer. al. 830 F 
de plac. phil. 878 A 
883 F 

quaest. nat. g12C 
g19D 

916D 

917C 

—E 
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ANAXAGORAS. 
Free résumé as to pure mind, 
vous ἄκρητος 


98 F 
478 Ὁ Allusion to four “sayings” of 
οιι Ὁ Anaxagoras 
929 B 
BOOK OF 
EMPEDOKLES. EMPEDOKLES. 


I περὶ φύσεως 


Saar 


279 II περὶ φύσεως 

238 b-239 II περὶ φύσεως 

430 καθάρματα 
5 I 

377-380 (cf. 830F) καθ. 

394 (cf. 474 Β) 

151 I 

58 b-59 I 

286a II 

444b § καθ. 

393-397 

313 (cf. 917 E) IT 


369, 371, 373-374) 381 καθ. 
390 
233, 234, 235 (cf. 927 Ε) I 
440 Ὁ 
4238 
282-283 
1838 
220 
403 Ὁ 
243 Ὁ 
163 
161 
232 
80-81 
44 (cf. 1113 A) 
377-379 (cf. 361 C) καθ. 
33-35 
g! 


καθ. 


καθ. 


ee ee 


μαὶ pant 


281 
272 
313 (Qf. 520 F) 


Eom ΒΞ 
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1112 40-44 (cf. 820 F) 
3 45-47 
1113 Ὁ 51-54 


BOOK OF 
PLUTARCH. EMPEDOKLES. EMPEDOKL.ES. 
de fac. orb. lun. g20C 149 
925 B 154b-155a 
9268 143 
135 -136 I 
ΙΗ 
927 Ε 235 
929 C 157-159 | 
939 Ε 153 } 
de prim. frig. 949 F οὗ ἃ 100 1 
9538 (208), 78. 209 I 
de esu cam. 996 B (369-381 Resumé of ) 
607 C) | 
998 C 402 t καθ. 
997 E (Allusion to Xeno- | 
phanes, Frag. 18, |. 5). 
quaest. Platon. 1006 F 160 
non posse suav. 1103 F (59) 
adv. Colot. Ii F 36-39 I 
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VI. — Lhe Enlargement of the English Dicttonary. 


By Pror. F. A. MARCH, 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


THE great thesaurus which we call the English dictionary, 
the Websterian encyclopedic dictionary which has reacht its 
greatest enlargement in the Century dictionary, needs further 
enlargement on the literary side. The new study of litera- 
ture in our schools and colleges demands it. Advanced 
students of English literature ar publishing reserches and 
discussions full of facts and thoughts which ought to be 
made easily accessibl to the general reader. They ought to 
be found in the dictionary. The introduction of them wil 
make certain enlargements of each division of the dictionary 
articls. 

In the first place the spelling of the vocabulary words 
should be more fully givn. The student of literature needs 
to know the exact spellings of the words as they appear in 
each of the great authors that he studies. The successiv 
forms should be brought together in the order of their use, 
as they ar in the Oxford historical dictionary, and the 
amended spellings should be added which hav been approved 
by the filological societies. The beginner wil then be able 
to read with confidence, and the filologist wil hav materials 
for his inductions. Beginners ar sometimes put to reading 
old English texts, the words of which, as spelt, they cannot 
find in any of their vocabularies or dictionaries ; and essay 
writers of refined taste shrink from amended spelling of 
classic English out of sympathy with imaginary sufferings 
of Shakespeare and Milton and Dr. Johnson. They ought 
to see the original spelling of the first folio of Shakespeare 
and the first edition of Paradise Lost with its table of errata, 
and Dr. Johnson’s letters, and the rest. | 

In the second place the pronunciation of the vocabulary 
word in each of the authors from whom it is quoted should 
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be givn. Our students ar no longer permitted to read 
Chaucer with the pronunciation of to-day. Study of the 
poets, especially of their meter and rimes, demands a thorough 
knowledge of their pronunciation. The students’ dictionary 
should giv the pronunciations uf each word in each successiv 
period, in each masterpiece of literature. This has never 
been attempted. It would hav been impossibl twenty years 
ago. The separation of the writn word from the spoken, 
the irregular and variant forms of both, which followd the 
mixture of Normans and Saxons in England, left the spoken 
word, the primary word, without proper record. For four 
centuries English was a despised and uncultivated dialect 
almost exactly like Pennsylvania Dutch. As soon as litera- 
ture began to be pro /uced in the new specch the creators of 
the literature began to worry about the spelling. Chaucer 
describes his woes and abuzes the scribes; ‘Adam scry- 
veyne, he says: 


Under thy long lokkes thowe most have the scalle 
But affter my makyny thowe wryte more truwe. 


From Chaucer to Tennyson poets hav deplored the imper- 
fection of English spelling. ‘Tennyson was a vice-president 
of the English speiling-refurm association. But the lighter 
essayists and the grammarians learned in Latin and French 
hav givn up the English as a Babylonish dialect, extra-natural, 
lawless, not to be studied and developt, but to be left in its 
spelling to whim and fancy, and the sympathetic imitation 
of leaders of fashion. δε depend upon the spelling mainly 
to inform us about the pronunciation from age to age, and 
the pronunciation of erly English was lost. How the texts 
which we hav of Chaucer can represent the pronunciation 
of any “master of harmonies” was for many generations an 
insolubl enigma. 

As late as 1852 Professor Hadley said: “I would give a 
good deal to get a Fonetic Δ of Chaucer's time, that I might 
know how far some important phenomena of the modern 
language —as, for instance, the change of @ to ἢ, of @ to ἢ, 
and of z to a@i—had established themselves five centuries 
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ago.” But science has at last with infinit labor collected 
the proper data for the history of English pronunciation and 
establisht the laws of its changes. We hav some dictionaries, 
to be sure, stil in print, like Stormonth, which belong to the 
pre-scientific period, and claim that the fonetic changes in 
English cannot be exhibited as they ar in French, that the 
variations ar fancies and whims; but it is universally recog- 
nized by the new filologists that the English is a true 
language, with development according to laws of its own. 
The scholarly conscience recognizes a right and wrong in the 
strug] for life among its vocabls. Our students’ dictionary 
ought to serv as a corpus juris orthoepict et orthographic, 
placing before the student the successiv pronunciations of 
each vocabulary word in uniform scientific notation, so that 
their regular development may be made familiar, and its laws 
be accepted as authority. 

Again the higher study of literature calls attention to 
many peculiar meanings demanding additions to the common 
definitions. The Shakespeare Lexicon givs every word in 
his works with references to all the passages in which it 
occurs, and definitions suited to the meaning in each passage 
with special attention to difficult passages. The great the- 
saurus should contain the gist of this dictionary, and giv a 
similar treatment of the other greatest authors. Figurativ 
meanings, notabl denotations should be givn and notabl pas- 
sages be cited, such as ar worthy of study for their beauty 
or other literary excellence, so that under each word the 
accumulation of literary associations from age to age may be 
studied. Facts about frequency of use which our specialists 
count up and comment upon may often be introduced. | 

The establisht grammatical combinations which each word 
makes ar noted in our latest dictionaries with some fullness, 
a verb with the preposition which follows it being treated as 
a sort of compound word, and so of other combinations. The 
students of filology spend much labor on these, and literary 
study wil be helpt by collecting them in the dictionary with 
citations from authors and references, selected for interest 
of beauty or difficulty like those for sing] words. Other 
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VII. — Traces of Indo-European Accentuation in Latin. 


By Pror. HERMANN COLLITZ, 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


WHILE in Greek the Indo-European free accent is pre- 
served, or at least partly preserved, it has been entirely 
abandoned in Latin. In its place we find a new system, in 
which the accent depends chiefly on the quantity of the 
penult and is bounded by the antepenult. 

There can be no doubt that this accentuation is in Latin 
of rather recent origin ; and it is at present generally admitted 
that it was preceded by a period in which every word was 
accented on the initial syllable. The change of, e.g., *ad-capzo 
to ac-cipzo, of *ob-caedo to oc-cido, of *magistumos to maxumos, 
and other well-known facts yield a safe basis for the theory 
of an earlier initial accentuation. | 

It is less generally known that the Latin language, in 
certain phonetic changes, shows the traces of a still older 
accentuation, that is to say, of the Indo-European accent. 
The discovery of these traces is due to the late Edward R. 
Wharton,! who observed that the Indo-Europ. vowels 6 and a, 
when “pretonic” (i.e. when the accent rested on the follow- 
ing syllable), have been changed in Latin to a. E.g. Lat. 
facto, according to Wharton, represents an earlier form 
*fecto (cf. Gr. ἔθηκα), and magnus has replaced *megnds (cf. 
Gr. péya). 

Although this theory was advanced several years ago, a 
discussion of its features at the present time will not, I trust, 
be out of place. Wharton’s law has thus far, to my knowl- 


1 See Wharton’s paper “ On the Vocalic Laws of the Latin Language” ( 7rans. 
of the Philological Society, London, 1888-90), pp. 47 seq., his Ztyma Latina (Lon- 
don, 1890), especially pp. 119-120, and his paper “Quelques ὦ Latins” in the 
Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, Vol. 7 (1892), pp. 451-460. 
I see from a reference in the A/émoires, p. 457, that Wharton first published 
his view in the Academy, 24 Jan. 1885. 
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edge, received scarcely any attention ;! and while no attempt 
has been made to contest its validity, on the other hand no 
one has declared himself in its favor. 

Wharton stated his view in the form of a rule affecting 
Indo-Europ. “pretonic” ¢ and o generally.2 His rule, in my 
opinion, will have to be modified so as to apply exclusively 
to pretonic e and o zx open syllables.3 This may be shown 
by examining a class of words of whose original form and 
accent there is little, if any, doubt, viz. the Indo-Europ. nu- 
merals. It is especially the following numerals that may 
serve as a test of the law in question : — 

Lat. tres = Gr. tpées (Law of Gortyn, IX, 48), τρεῖς (Hom. 
and Att.); Skr. ¢rdyas; Goth. Avczs ; Indo-Europ. *t7éyes. 

Lat. qguattuor = Gr. 1) τέσσαρες (Hom.), τέτταρες (Att.), 
téropes (Dor.); 2) πίσυρες (Hom.), πέσσυρες (Lesb.), τέτταρες 
(Boeot.); Skr. Nom. masc. catvar-as, Acc. masc. catir-as, 
Nom. Acc. fem. cdfasr-as, Nom. Acc. ntr. catvdr-i ; Goth. fid- 
vor, Indo-Europ. Nom. masc. *getvor-es, Acc. masc. *getir-ens, 
Nom. Acc. fem. *gétesr-es, Nom. Acc. ntr. *getvor-t. 

Lat. guingue = Gr. πέντε, Skr. pdfica, Goth. fimf; Indo- 
Europ. *pénqe. 

Lat. septem = Gr. ἑπτά, Skr. saptd,* Goth. sibun; Indo- 
Europ. *septe'm. . 

Lat. octo = Gr. ὀκτώ, Skr. (Ved.) asta and astéu, Goth. 
ahtau; Indo-Europ. *octi1). 


1 The only reference to it that I have met with is in Lindsay’s Latin Language 
(Oxford, 1894), Ρ. 159. 

2In the ALfémoires, /.c.. Wharton proposes to distinguish in Latin between a 
pitch-dialect and a stress-dialect. In the former, he thinks, pretonic ὁ and o pass 
into a, while in the latter they remain unchanged. It is noticeable that in most 
of the examples belonging to the supposed pitch-dialect the ἃ is found in an open 
syllable. As regards those ascribed by Wharton ¢o the stress-dialect, besides 
several with ¢ and ὁ in a closed syllable, there are others in which the ὁ and ὁ 
were more probably originally accented and not pretonic. 

8 «Open syllables’ may be defined as syllables ending in a vowel. The follow- 
ing syllable may begin either with a single consonant (e.g. ma-gis), or with a 
group not involving lengthening by position (e.g. a-prum).— ‘Closed syllables’ 
are syllables ending in a consonant, e.g. @/-/us, mag-nus, sep-tem. 

* On the accent of sapid, see Bechtel, Die Hauptprobleme d. indogerm. Laut- 
lehre, p. 139. 
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Lat. zovem = Gr. ἐννέα (a transformation of *évea, i.e. *énvem, 
a form parallel to *évem ; see Gust. Meyer’s Griech..Gramm., 
§ 405), Skr. πάσα, Goth. μέρ, Indo-Europ. *xévem. 

Lat. decem = Gr. δέκα, Skr. ddga, Goth. tathun; Indo- 
Europ. *décem. 

All of these numerals have in their Indo-Europ. forms the 
vowel ¢ or a in the penult. If Wharton’s law held good as a 
rule for pretonic 6 and 9 in every kind of syllable, we should 
expect to find e and o preserved only in those numerals whose 
penult was originally accented (¢vés, guingue, novem, decem), 
but to find the vowel a where the accent rested on the final 
syllable (guattuor, septem, octo). Our expectations are ful- 
filled except in the case of septem and octo, in which the 
original vowels ὁ and o are preserved in spite of their pre- 
tonic character. The reason, in my opinion, is that the vowels 
ὁ and o in Indo-Europ. *sepze'm and oct&(u) were followed by 
a combination of two mute consonants. If we confine the 
change of pretonic δ and 9 to a to open syllables, every one 
of the aforesaid numerals will be seen to conform to the 
rule. 

One indeed among this number seems to contain an a, 
changed from original e, in a closed syllable, viz. guattuor. 
This numeral] is irregular in another respect. While in gen- 
eral Oscan and Umbrian share with Latin the vowel a in 
place of Indo-Europ. e and a, there is no trace of the ὦ on the 
part of these two Italic dialects! in this numeral. ‘In view of 
these facts two explanations are possible. First, we may say 
that the 4 of the Oscan-Umbrian form is regularly developed 
from the ὁ of Indo-Europ. *ge/vér-, and the a of Lat. guattuor 
is not a regular phonetic substitute for earlier e, but probably 
due to analogy. This indeed is the current opinion in regard 
to Lat. guattuor. The ordinal guartus, we are told, is respon- 
sible for the @ of guattuor, in that guartus is supposed to 
have originated from *gfver-to-s or *gtvy-to-s (Joh. Schmidt, 


1QOscan pefora ‘quattuor’ (Fest.); pettro-pert (Tab. Bant. 1.15), petiru-pert 
(ibid. 1.14) ‘quater. Umbrian pefur-pursus (Tab. Ig. VI.b 11) ‘ quadrupedibus’ 
and probably the adjective Petrunto- in Petruntaper natine ‘pro Petronia natione’ 
(Tab. Ig. II.* 21. 35). 
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K. Z. 25, p. 49; Brugmann, Grundrtss, 11. 2, p. 473). This 
explanation seems to me objectionable especially for two 
reasons: 

1) The existence of an early form *ctvartos (Joh. Schmidt, 
tbid.) in Latin, or *gtv*rto-s (ktv.,rtd-s, Schmidt, zbzd.) in Indo- 
European — with no vowel between the initial guttural and 
the following ¢— may justly be doubted. The earliest form 
of the ordinal for ‘four’ is found in Skr. turiya and tirya, 
and in Old Iran. ¢iizrya- and a-htiirya. These forms point to 
an Indo-Europ. ordinal *g¢ur-yd- (or perhaps *gfuri'-yo-). The 
model, however, of the ordinals in /o-, formed from other 
cardinals, caused most of the Indo-Europ. languages to re- 
place the old ordinal by a new form! in 20-, which generally 
appears as *getvu*rto-s (or getvrto-s). The vowel e of the first 
syllable is seen in Gr. τέταρτος, or térpatos (Bocot. πέτρατος), 
Slav. éeturtti (= Russ. éetvérty/), Lit. ketviFtas, O.H.G. 
fiordo. There is only a single word in Greek in which the 
first syllable of the ordinal for ‘four’ has been lost, viz. 
ταρτήμορον (C./.A. II. 476), or ταρτημόριον (quoted by Athe- 
naeus, Hesychius, and the Et. Magn.) ‘a quarter obol.’ The 
same word is, however, found as τεταρτημόριον at an earlier 
date and in its more original meaning, ‘the fourth part’ (Her. 
2, 180). It seems then that the accumulation of three sylla- 
bles beginning with t- in teraptyn- was avoided by dropping 
the first.? 

2) While in many cases cardinals have influenced the form 
of ordinals, an analogical influence of an ordinal on a cardinal, 
as it is assumed by the above theory, would be something 
quite unusual. It seems preferable to assume that in quartus 
the vowel ὦ was substituted for earlier e (cf. τέταρτος, 
Ceturitii, etc.) by the analogical influence of the cardinal guat- 
tuor. I should say, then, that *getv*rtos became in Latin 

1 The comparatively late origin of this form is clearly seen in Sanskrit, where 
caturthds, although the regular ordinal of ‘ four’ in the later language (and found 
even in the Yajurveda and Atharvaveda), is not yet known to the language of the 
Rigveda. 

2 So also Gust. Meyer, Griech. Gramm.®, p. 500. The familiar instances like 
τέτραχμον, ie. τετράδραχμον, or ἡμέδιμνον, 1.6. ἡμιμέδιμνον (Gust. Meyer, δε. 
Pp. 393), may be quoted in favor of this view. 
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*get*rtos, that this form was remodelled after gwattuor to 
*guat‘rios, and finally contracted to gu#dartos. 

If the a of guattuor cannot be ascribed to the influence of 
the ordinal guartus, the following theory may be offered to 
explain the relation of Lat. guattuor to the Oscan and 
Umbrian forms fetora, petur-, etc. In accordance with Skr. 
Nom. catvaras, Acc. catéras, and Gr. τέσσαρες (Dor. réropes) 
and πίσυρας, two different stems, * getvor- and *getir,! are to 
be presupposed in the early inflection of our numeral in the 
European languages. Since the first syllable in *getur- is 
open, this form changed, according to Wharton’s law, in the 
Italic languages to gatér. Later on the distinction between 
these two stems was levelled, but, if I am right, levelled 
differently in Oscan-Umbrian and in Latin. While in Oscan- 
Umbrian the e of *getvor- prevailed, in Latin the a of *gatur- 
extended to the whole paradigm of our numeral. 

In connection with these remarks on the vocalism of some 
of the Latin numerals a word will be in place regarding the 
adjective magnus. It has generally been held by comparative 
philologists that magnus is connected with Skr. mah- and 
mahdt-, Armen. mec, Gr. μέγας, and Goth. mz&z/s, all of which 
have the same meaning. This etymology is not disproved by 
the fact that the a of magnus is long,? since in Latin every 
short vowel is lengthened before gw. If then we adhere to 
the traditional view and assume that meg- in Latin became 
mag-, the change of the vowel will have to be ascribed to a 
period when the form of the Latin adjective was similar to 
that of Skr. mah- (Gen. Abl. mahds, Dat. mahé) and mahdt 
(Nom. mahan, Acc. maham) and Gr. μέγας, or, in other words, 
to a period when the first syllable in szagnus was still open. 


Let us now turn to a category which furnishes some of the 
most striking examples of Wharton’s law, viz. to the parti- 


1 The latter form occurs also in the adverb Lat. guater (“ der Auslaut wol an 
ter angelehnt,” Joh. Schmidt, /.c.) = Skr. catur, Av. cafrus. 

2 magnus and magna in Plautus; see Corssen, Aussprache*, 11. p. 265. The 
spelling Μάγνος in Greek texts (Plutarch, etc.) is incorrect; see Marx, 272 {75- 
biichlein, s.v. magnus. 
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ciples of radical verbs which originally followed the conjuga- 
tion in -mz. However scarce the traces which the verbs in 
-mi have left in the Latin conjugation, it cannot be reason- 
ably doubted that Latin originally possessed the three types 
of such verbs, ending in a vowel, which in Greek are rep- 
resented by fornut (Aeol.-Dor. torapt) : στατός, ἴημι : ἑτός 1 
(or τίθημι : θετός), and δίδωμι : dords. It is not easy, at the 
first glance, to recognize the identical inflection in séé-re, 
serere (for *si-se-re),? and da-re. Yet the perfect στ" and the 
nouns sé-men and dé-num serve to prove that the vocalism of 
the ‘strong’ forms of the two latter verbs was originally 
identical with that of (jue and δίδωμι. The ‘weak’ forms, 
however, 1.6. those forms in which Greek has a short vowel, 
have in Latin one and the same vowel: sfatu-s = στατός, 
satus = ἑτός, datus = δοτός.Ό Wharton’s law explains the 
difference between the Greek and Latin weak forms, in that 
it enables us to explain Lat. satus from *setés and datus 
from *dotds. 

A vowel of similar character is found in such verbs as 
facto, tacto, whose a stands in the same relation to the @ of 
the strong forms /éc-i, 7éc-i, as the a of satus to the éof sémen. 
For the change of e to a in these verbs, Wharton? holds the 
ending -z- of the verb-stem responsible. Yet he has only two 
other examples of alleged verbs in -éo (with the accent on 
the -z-), viz. cafzo and sapio; and both these examples mili- 
tate rather against than in favor of accented z. For the ety- 
mology of sapzo is uncertain’; and cafzo is in all probability 


+ This form is in Greek more frequently found in compounds like d¢-eros, μέθ-ετος. 

2 On the identity of Gr. %yue and Lat. sero, see Leo Meyer in Bezs. Beitr. 1, 
ΡΡ. 309-311. 

8 Trans. Philolog. Soc., lc. p. 47 Etyma Lat. p. 119. 

* Wharton, indeed, compared safio with AgS. sefan, maintaining that both 
mean ‘to understand.’ But the verb sefanz or seofian means ‘to sigh, lament,’ 
and is to be distinguished from the noun se/a (m.) ‘mind, spirit, understanding, 
heart.’ The latter is identical with Old Norse sefi (m.) ‘mind, affection’ and 
probably related to AgS. s76é 1) ‘relationship,’ 2) ‘natural affection, friendliness, 
peace, peace of mind.’ Since AgS. 526d is the equivalent of Skr. sabha f. 1) ‘meet- 
ing,’ 2) ‘tribe, kinsmen, kinship,’ and AgS. and Old Norse Κ᾽ may (between 
vowels) represent Germanic 4, it is at least possible to explain / in the Germanic 
words in question from Indo-Europ. 44 (not 2). 
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identical with Gothic safja ‘I heave,’ which points to a pre- 
Germanic form cdp-y6 with the accent on the radical syllable. 
These circumstances, I think, will justify a new attempt to 
explain the ἃ in faczo (and zaczo). 

An important clue to the explanation of facto is to be 
sought in the fact that its perfect féc-z is identical (with the 
exception of the ending) with @@nx-a.1 Undoubtedly the 
Italic languages originally agreed with Greek in that the gut- 
tural of facto was at first confined to the aorist. If we may 
assume with Darmsteter, Danielsson, von Planta, and others,? 
that the Umbrian forms feztu, feetu, fetu (= Lat. facito, Osc. 
faktud) and feta (= Lat. faczat) still contain the Indo-Europ. 
stem dhé- without the additional guttural, the traces of this 
condition are still visible in our sources of the Italic dialects. 
At any rate it seems natural to suppose that, in accordance 
on the one hand with Gk. Oeros, Skr. Aztd-, and on the 
other with Latin satus (from the root sé-), ratus (cf. γ2.71),, etc., 
the participle of the root d/éz- was in the Italic dialects origi- 
nally *fatos.2 We may go further, perhaps, and say that the 
stem fa- (changed from fe- by the following accent) was once 
found in the inflection of the Latin verb to about the same 
extent as the stem θε- in the Greek inflection of τίθημι. If 
this is granted, it becomes probable that the stem fac- owes 
its origin to the blending of the two stems /éc- and fa-. 


The explanation generally given of the @ of satus, datus, 
factus, etc., is that Lat. ὦ represents in such cases an Indo- 
Europ. irrational or murmured vowel (Brugmann’s a).* This 


1 See Fick, Vel. Worterd3 II. 114; Curtius, Verdum, 11.323 229; Bugge, Altze. 
Stud., Ὁ. 31; Bartholomae, A. Z. 27, p. 355; Artsche Forsch. 11. Ὁ. 64; Bezz. 
Beitr., 12, 84 note; Studien 2. idg. Sprachgesch., 11. 194; Bronisch, D. Osk. i- 
wu. e- Vokale, p. 189. 

2See R. von Planta, Gramm. d. osk.-umbr. Dialekte, 1. (1892), p. 358 seq., 
and Buck, Zhe Oscan-Umbrian Verb- System (1895), p. 163. 

ὃ There is a slight possibility that this form is preserved in Umbrian /a/o 
‘factum,’ Tab. Ig, VI. 11. More probably, however, in /a/o the letter ἃ is 
omitted before ¢ (as e.g. in sate, satam-e, compared with sakéa ‘sancta’), and fato 
is identical with Lat. factum. 

*Cf., in addition to Brugmann’s Grundriss (13. § 193-201), especially F. de 
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vowel is regarded as the ‘weak’ form of the long vowels 4, 4, 
and 4, the opinion being that these long vowels are reduced 
to a, under the same conditions under which the short vowel e¢ 
is lost. 

There is a remarkable difference of opinion among the 
advocates of this irrational vowel, as to the sounds by which 
it is represented in the various branches of Indo-European. 
All indeed agree that in Sanskrit we find regularly in its 
place the vowels 7 and z Opinions, however, differ in regard 
to the European languages, and especially as to Greek. F. 
de Saussure, who was the first to investigate this subject 
accurately, arrived at the following opinion (J/émotre, p. 
180): “La continuation latine est en général: a dans la 
premiére syllable des mots, ¢ ou z dans la seconde. . . . En 
grec les formes comme ἐρε-τμόν. κέρα-μος, ἄρο-τρον, ἀρι-θμός 
indiquent que la voyelle muette peut prendre quatre couleurs 
différentes, sans qu’on voie du reste ce qui détermine l’une 
d’elles plutét que l'autre. I] devient donc possible d'identi- 
fier l’e de ἑτός avec l’a@ du lat. satus. Dans éros de ἡ, δοτός 
de dw et στατός de στὰ nous admettrions que le souvenir des 
formes fortes imposa dans chaque cas la direction que devait 
prendre la voyelle indéterminée. . . . Libre de toute influence 
la voyelle 4 semble avoir incliné vers l’a.”’ 

At present there are in the main two different views as to 
the vowel in question. 

The first agrees substantially with De Saussure’s opinion 
in maintaining that α is in Greek the legitimate representa- 
tive of Skr. ¢ (= Lat. @), and that e and ο, when appearing in 
this function, have replaced a former a. This view is held, 
e.g. by Gust. Meyer, Gricch. Gramm. § 33, Anm. (“Wenn 
man Ai. pita, Lat. pater, Gr. πατήρ, Ai. kravts, Gr. κρέας, Ai. 
-dita- (in vyadita), Lat. datus, Gr. ἑτός, Lat. satus vergleicht, 
scheint es, dass die urspriingliche Gestalt des Vocals der 


Saussure, A/émoire sur le systéme primitif des voyelles Indo-Eur., pp. 175 seq.; 
Fick, ‘Schwa Indogermanicum’ in Fezs. Rettr., 3, 157 seq. (and 5, 166seq.); 
Zur griech. Lautlehre, 1., ibid., 9, pp. 313 seq.; Bechtel, //aupiprobleme, Chap. 
VII. (“ Schwachungen des 4, ¢, 0”); Wharton, Afém. Soc. Ling., 7, 454; Wacker- 
nagel, Altind. Gramm., 1., pp. 17 seq. 
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schwachen Stufe hier im Griech. wie im Lat. ἃ gewesen ist, 
welches erst spater durch Angleichung an das ἡ der starken 
Form zu e wurde.’’) 

Brugmann, Grundriss, 12. pp. 170 seq. also says: “ Dieser 
‘Vocal fiel in allen Sprachzweigen ausser im Arischen mit 
uridg. @ zusammen. ... Dass a im Griech. lautgesetzlich 
auch durch ε, o vertreten sei, ist nicht zu erweisen.... In 
den Formen wie θε- (ἔθετο, θεῖμεν, Oerd-s), δο (ἔδοτο, δοῖμεν, 
δοτό-ς) liegt Umfarbung des ε im Anschluss an die Formen 
mit η (τίθημι) und @ (δίδωμι) vor; vel. VE. Gr. Gr? 5. 28.” 

Others hold that in addition to a the vowels e and ὁ may 
represent in Greek the weak grade of ἡ and ὦ respectively, 
and that there is nothing to indicate that e and o in this 
function were preceded by an earlier a. E.g. Fick in Besa. 
Beitr., 9 (1885), pp. 313 seq., has attempted to establish the 
following rule: ‘urspriinglich auslautende ἡ und ὦ schwachen 
sich zu e und ο, nicht urspriinglich auslautende ... und 
inlautende 7 und ὦ Jauten schwach beide zu ἃ ab.” Bechtel, 
in his Hauptprobleme, pp. 247 seq., says: “In den europdischen 
Sprachen ist a die gewohnliche Form der zu ὦ, é, 6 gehorenden 
Kiirze. Aber in urspriinglich einsilbigen auf é@ und 6 schlies- 
senden Wurzeln treten noch e¢ und o neben a, im Griechi- 
schen ist in diesem Falle der Ablaut 6:0 sogar der einzig 
belegbare. ... Da es gerade die 4ltesten aller hierher 
gehérigen Urworte sind, deren Vocal auf schwacher Stufe 
als e und ὁ auftritt, . . . sehe ich mich zu der Vermutung 
gedringt, dass e, 9 und ὦ zwei verschiedene Schichten der 
Schwachung reprdsentieren, jene die Altere, diese die 
jiingere.”} 


1 Wackernagel in his Altind. Gramm. I. § 15 remarks: “Oft steht z im 


Ablaut mit @. ... In diesen Fallen entspricht dem altind. z griech. a ε 0, 
z. B. ved. sthitd-- gr. oraré-s, ved. (d)hitd- - gr. θετό-ς, brahm. adithds . gr. 
€566ns . . . Lat. entspricht durchweg a... . Man pflegt dafiir idg. 2 (Schwa) 
anzusetzen. ... Richtiger ware auch hier den griechischen Vocalismus fiir die 


Grundsprache anzunehmen: α und ein zweites ¢, 0.” While Wackernagel here 
apparently agrees with Fick in ascribing to Indo-European the forms with a, ¢, ὁ, 
as found in Greek, in other passages he approves of the opinion that in these 
forms Indo-European has the vowel 4 e.g. ὃ 74: “Solchen @ . . . entspricht auf 
der Tiefstufe regelmassig ὁ aus idg.2... z. B. ved. sthitd- gr. oraré-s; .. . ved. 
dhitd- gr. Oerd-s; . . . brahm. adithds gr. €560ns.” 
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It is the following reasons especia‘ly that militate against 
the theory of De Saussure and his followers. 

First. If the weak forms of τιθημι. διδωμε. and similar 
verbs had succumbed to the intluence of the strong forms, 
we should expect the vowel of the former to have been 
replaced by that of the latter. as e.g. in εἴην. εἴημεν for εἴην. 
εἶμεν, or in Skr. dgdm, dzdfam compared with ἔβην, ἐβάτην. 
But it is hardly probable that, if forms like *7aper, δδιδαμεν 
had ever existed, these should have been remodelled after 
τίθημι, δίδωμε in such wise as to introduce a third vowel 
eando. At least neither De Saussure nor Meyer or Brug- 
mann has quoted any other instance in which the difference 
between sets of forms with two different vowels has been 
diminished by adding a third vowel, so chosen as to blend 
the quality of the first with the quantity of the second; which 
third vowel might then have gradually replaced the second 
of the two original vowels. 

Secondly. There is, it seems to me, much force in the 
argument advanced by Wharton, J/emorres, vol. 7, p. 454: 
“si les formes primitives étaient στατός, *@ards, *Sards, 
ἴσταμεν, "τίθαμεν, "δίδαμεν, d’ot le changement en θετός, Sores, 
τίθεμεν, δίδομεν on peut bien admettre que l'analogie de 
στατός pourrait changer θετός, δοτός en ἔθατός, ἔδατός ; mais 
on ne pourrait guére admettre la proposition réciproque.” 

Thirdly. If in the large number of verbal and nominal 
derivatives from roots like δω-, 6-, etc, forms in @ had 
formerly existed in place of those in o and ε, we might expect 
that at least some forms would have escaped the force of 
analogy which swept away the forms in a. Yet wherever 
€ or o now constitute the weak grade of verbs in ἡ and a, 
these vowels are found invariably in the weak stem, and there 
is no trace of an a, except in wrong etymologies.? 

1See Joh. Schmidt, “Die urspr. Flexion des Optativs und der auf d ausl. 
Prasensstamme,” Α΄. Z. 24, pp. 303-322. 

2 Among these belongs the derivation of δάνος, with the alleged meaning ‘ gift,’ 
from δίδωμι. By comparative grammarians (e.g. Brugmann, Grieckh. Gramm.,® 
p- 27; Grundr., 1.2 pp. 170, 173; Joh. Schmidt, Α΄, Ζ. 26, 335; Giles, αν μα of 


Compar. Philol., p.191) this noun is generally quoted together with δῶρον. But 
Sdvos in this meaning is not, like δῶρον, a common Greek word, and does not 
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Under these circumstances we cannot, it seems to me, 
but acknowledge with Fick, Bechtel, and others, that the 
eand o of θε-, δο-, and similar verbal stems are the regular 
phonetically developed vowels of the weak grade. 

Yet in arriving at this conclusion we appear to have 
avoided Scylla only in order to fall into Charybdis. We are 
now confronted with the problem: why is it that in the 
weak grade of verbs in -μὸ Greek has the three vowels a, ε, 0, 
while in Sanskrit we find one vowel, z ? 

If we derive the Skr. z of sthitd-, hitd-, and similar forms 
from Indo-Europ. ‘ Schwa’ and infer from the Sanskrit vocal- 
ism that in Indo-European the vowel of sthz/d- (στατός) was 
identical with that of ἀ224- (Oerd-s), of course, any attempt to 
derive the vowels of orard-s, Gerd-s, and Sord-s from different 
Indo-Europ. vowels will appear, as it appears to Brugmann 
‘nicht tiberzeugend’ or ‘unbefriedigend.’ Yet if the @ of 
Skr. djami (ἄγω), bhdrami (φέρω), and pati- (πόσις) represents 
three different vowels, still distinguished in Greek, why not 
assume that in the case of otard-s, θετό-ς, δοτόςς Greek has 
inherited its three different vowels from Indo-European ? 

The real difficulty lies in the fact that, while in Greek the 
stem-vowels of ἄγω, φέρω, πόσις do not differ from those of 
otato-s, θετό-ς, δοτό-ς, we find in Sanskrit in the former case a, 
and in the latter case 2 While Greek seems to favor the 
theory that ota-, θε-, δο- originated from ora-, θη-, dw- by the 
reduction of the long to short vowels, Sanskrit seems to con- 


occur in earlier Greek literature. It is quoted by ancient grammarians and 
lexicographers (e.g. in the Z¢. Afag.) from a passage of an Alexandrian poet, 
Euphorion, a poet of whom Bernhardy (Gesch. ad. Gr. Lit.,3 II. 2, 733) says that 
his style is affected and his language full of obscurities. The passage is τό ῥά οἱ 
ddvos ὥπασεν Ἕκτωρ (cf. Meineke, Anal. Alex., p.123). If δάνος here really 
means ‘ gift,’ we shall probably have to say that this meaning is secondary as com- 
pared with that of ‘loan’ or ‘debt,’ which it has otherwise, in accordance with its 
connection with δάνειον and davelfw. As regards the,etymology of these words, 
I agree with Prellwitz (Zaymologisches Worterd. d. grieck. Spr., s.v. δαίομαι and 
δάνος), who states that δάνος, δάνειον, δανείζω are connected with δαίομαι, dals, 
δατέομαι, and that these words are derived from a root éa- (that is, it is to be 
noted, with the vocalism of torn, not of δίδωμι), ‘to divide, distribute,’ which is 
related to Ved. α- (3. sg. d4-#2 and ddya-t ; see Whitney, Roots, Verb-Forms, and 
Primary Derivatives, s.v. 2 dd) ‘to divide, distribute.’ 
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tradict the opinion that the vowels of ota-, θε-, δο- were ordi- 
nary short vowels, and to require the theory that a, ε, ὁ in 
these instances represent a form of ‘ Schwa.’ 

Bechtel has tried to reconcile the claims of Greek and 
Sanskrit by separating (Hauptprobleme, pp. 264 seq.) forms 
like Oerd-s, δοτό-ς from Skr. forms like Aztta-, sitd-, gitd-. In 
the latter he sees the exact reflexes of Lat. sétus, datus, while 
the former represent, in his opinion, an earlier set of weak 
vowels (“die alteren Schwachungsproducte e und ὁ, die das 
Griechische in grésserem Umfange bewahrt hat’’). If this 
theory implies that the participle of the stem sé was in Indo- 
European séfé-s, and that, by a secondary influence of the 
accent, this form became later on in Latin s@/us and in 
Sanskrit sz/d-s (for *sa/d-s, the pretonic a being changed 
to z), I could entirely agree with it. Bechtel, it seems, 
almost maintained this view, especially since he asserts (δα, 
p- 264) with Danielsson! that a Jong vowel could not have 
been reduced at once by the accent to ‘Schwa,’ and since 
he also maintains (/c., pp. 248 seq.) that Skr. z, when repre- 
senting the weak grade of earlier Jong vowels, has taken the 
place of an earlier a. Nevertheless he holds to the opinion 
that both Skr. z (although descended from an earlier a) 
and Latin @ represent Indo-urop. ‘Schwa.’ He accord- 
ingly fails to explain what relation exists between ‘die alteren 
Schwachungsproducte ¢ and 0’ of Greek and the alleged 
‘Schwa’ vowels of Latin and Sanskrit. Jf in Indo-uropean 
the participle of the verb dhé was dhétd-s, in accord with 
θετό-ς, why is it that in Sanskrit and Jatin we find, not the 
exact reflexes of this form, but the reflexes of a ‘younger’ 
form with ‘Schwa’? And how shall we understand the 
theory that the origin of ‘Schwa’ frum a short vowel took 
place in Indo-Eurypean (1.¢. at a period antedating the sepa- 
rate Indo-Europ. branches), while forms with ‘Schwa’ are 
younger than certain Greek forms ? 

If in the inflection of verbs like ἴστημι, τίθημι, δίδωμι, both 
the short vowels of στα-, Ge-, δο-, and a ‘Schwa’ vowel are 


1 See Johansson’s note in Beaz. Beitr., 15, p. 307. 
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to be referred to Indo-European, a means of combining the 
two may possibly be found in the theories advanced by 
Johannes Schmidt in K. Z. 25, 30 seq., 54 seq. Schmidt 
maintains that 1) a long syllable is subjected to a more 
radical shortening if accented on the second following sylla- 
ble than if accented on the immediately following syllable, 
and 2) oxytone dissyllabic nouns with a short a-vowel (i.e. 
either a, ¢, or 0) in the first syllable drop this vowel when 
forming the first part of a compound.! On the basis of these 
laws it might be argued that long vowels were reduced in 
Indo-European, in accordance with their position in the 
sentence, partly to short vowels, and partly to a ‘Schwa’ 
vowel, and that at a later period in Sanskrit the short vowels 
were — by analogy — eliminated in favor of the ‘Schwa’ 
vowel; while in Greek the ‘Schwa’ forms were gradually 
abandoned in favor of those containing a short vowel. I 
doubt, however, whether such a theory would lead to a satis- 
factory solution of our problem. It would simply mean 
relegating to Indo-European the difficulties that we encounter 
in Sanskrit and Greek, while we still provide no answer to 
the question why in Greek the ‘Schwa’ vowel should dis- 
appear without leaving the slightest trace, e.g. in nouns 
derived from τίθημι, tnt, δίδωμι. 

Our result is that none of the theories which see in the z 
of sthita-, hitd-, etc., a ‘Schwa’ vowel, explain satisfactorily 
the relation between sthztd-, hitd-, etc., and στατό-ς, θετό-ς, etc. 
Why then insist upon regarding the Skr. z as a form of 
Indo-Europ. ‘ Schwa,’ and why not explain it as the result of 
an Indo-Iranian change of ‘pretonic’ ὦ to 2, parallel to the 
change of pretonic 4 and ὁ to a in Latin? This, in fact, is 
the solution I should like to advocate, adding here —as in 
the case of Latin -—the restriction that the alteration is con- 
fined to open syllables. 

However radical this theory may at first glance appear to 
those accustomed to the current views, a detailed examina- 


11 cannot enter here upon a discussion of these two laws, but may refer to 
Bechtel’s remarks in Hauptprobleme, pp. 268 seq., who approves of the second 
law, but rejects the first. 
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tion of the instances in question would, I have no doubt, 
show that every apparent exception to our theory would also 
prove an exception to the current explanation ; with the sole 
difference that the difficulty from our standpoint appears in 
Sanskrit, while in De Saussure’s system it would appear in 
Indo-European. As I must resist the temptation to enter 
here on a discussion of the details of this question, I shall 
confine myself to some additional remarks bearing on the 
place which this z occupies in the system of Sanskrit vocalism. 

1) The z in question is in several instances also the property 
of the Iranian languages, e.g. in the Avestan forms vi-mita, 
fra-mita, berest-mita = Skr. mitd- (partic. pret. pass. of #24-), 
Av. (zast6)-mitt = Skr. mitz- ‘measure, construction,’ Av. 
_siSa- ‘to instruct’ = Skr. gzsd- (Aor. of ¢aés-), Av. and Old 
Pers. pitar- = Skr. pitdr..1 The transition of pretonic ὦ to ὦ 
is to be ascribed to the Indo-Iranian period. 

2) Since the @, which in Indo-Iranian has replaced the 
Indo-Europ. ‘nasalis sonans’ (or, as I should prefer to 
say with Joh. Schmidt and Bechtel: the combination of a 
weak vowel with a nasal), remains unaltered (e.g. Skr. ¢atd-m 
= Av. satem, Skr. hatd- = Av. jata, Skr. Gen. sing. of the 
partic. sant-: satds = Av. hato), it follows that the transition 
of pretonic a to z preceded that of the ‘nasalis sonans’ to a. 

3) It is noteworthy that ὦ never becomes z when it is the 
vowel of the augment or reduplication. One of the reasons 
for this exception is apparently this: every accented verbal 
form (except the so-called nominal parts of the verb, 1.6. 
infinitives and participles) had in Indo-European an _ un- 
accented counterpart, and that in principal clauses the verb 
as a rule was enclitic. This system, as is well known, 15 
preserved in Vedic Sanskrit, and has, as we know from 
Wackernagel’s discovery, left its traces in the accent of the 
Greek verb. Since there was no occasion for the transition 
of ὦ to z in enclitic forms, and because on the whole the 


1 See Bezzenberger, Machr. d. Gott. Ges. d. Wiss., 1878, p. 275; De Saussure, 
Syst. prim., p. 150; Bartholomae, A’. Z. 28, p. 36; Bechtel, Haup/prodbl., p. 249. 
The ἡ forms have been replaced more frequently in Iranian by the ἢ forms of the 
‘strong’ stem, e.g. ddéa- instead of Skr. Azéd-. 
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instances in which the a of augmented or reduplicated forms 
is pretonic, are in the minority, we, readily understand why 
z instead of a was generally excluded from such verbal forms. 

4) In not a few instances has the accent in Sanskrit been 
changed. Thus the word for ‘cattle’ is both in Vedic and in 
later Sanskrit generally pagaé-s (masc.), with an apparently 
irregular ὦ instead of z. Yet Gothic fazkz points, according 
to Verner’s law, to an Indo-Europ. form pécu, and a trace of 
the accent on the first syllable is still found in the Dat. sing. 
pdgve, which occurs in the &. Κα three times (1, 43, 2; 8, 5, 20; 
10, 35, 12) and in the neutral form pdgu, found once (ΚΟ 3, 
53, 23). 

5) The nominative of the pronoun of the first person may 
serve as an example of another set of apparently irregular 
forms. According to Fick, Vergl. Worterd.4, I. p. 9, the Indo- 
Iranian words, Skr. ahdm, Av. azem, Old Pers. adam, point to 
an Indo-Europ. prototype *ezhém, while the European words, 
ἐγώ, ego, Lith. asz (Old Lith. esch), Old Slav. azd#, Goth. 2g, 
presuppose a primitive form *ezd; whether the former or 
the latter was Indo-European Fick leaves undecided. 1 
should rather say that the above words represent three 
different forms: 1) Indo-Iranian *ajhdm, 2) Greek and 
Latin egd, 3) Letto-Slavic and Germanic *eg. As regards 
the latter form, the g is warranted by Gothic &,! while the 
Lithuanian and Slavic gutturals might as well be derived, 
in accordance with the Indo-Iranian aspirate, from Indo- 
Europ. *eghk. The #@ of Old Slav. σδῶ is hardly the equiva- 
lent of Indo-Iranian -am, but either due to the analogy of Ζζ, 
the Nom. masc. of the demonstrative pronoun, or expresses 
a mute sound, as in zz#, often spelled zz = Lith. zsz, Gr. ἐξ, 
Lat. ex. If we compare *eg or *egh with Indo-Iranian 
ajh-dm, it is readily seen that the relation between the two 


1 Brugmann (Grandriss, II. 2, ὃ 439) and others assume a Primitive Ger- 
manic form *eka, especially because of O.H.G. zhha. The meaning of the 
O.H.G. form, however, is not simply that of O.H.G. ἐλ, ‘ego,’ but rather ‘ egomet’ 
(Graff, Ahd. Sprachschaiz, 1. 118). The form, in my opinion, is a compound of 
tk and O.H.G. za ‘indeed, truly’ (= Mod. Ger. ja); just as O.H.G. iakha 
‘etiam’ (Graff, I. 570) is a compound of ἐσ and za. 
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is the same as that between European ¢m or ζῇ (Gr. σύ, 
Lat. ¢#, Lith. ἐκ, Old Slav. ¢y, Goth. ¢au) and Skr. tudm 
(or ¢uvam), later tvdm' or between Lat. z@ and Skr. za-dm. 
In other words: in Skr. a4-dm, the Indo-Europ. form of the 
word for ‘I’ is represented by ah-, while the -da is the well- 
known particle, which 15 so often added to pronominal forms.? 
Since this particle appears in the European languages as -em 
(e.g. Lat. zd@-em = Skr. zd-d), it is hardly possible to identify 
it with the 6 of ἐγώ and ¢cgd. The explanation of this ὅ is 
generally based on the form ἐγών, which in Homer takes the 
place of ἐγώ before a vowel. Traces of the form with -v 
appear also in some dialectic texts.? Yet, if ἐγών was the more 
original form, we might expect to find the nasal preserved in 
Latin, while ἐστίν for ἐστί and other instances show that 
final ν may in Greek be accessory. We may then regard egé 
as a form, which in Greek and Latin has replaced at an early 
date the form *cg. If we bear in mind first, that the ending 
of egd is in Greek and Latin identical with that of octé, duo, 
ambo; secondly, that in Vedic Sanskrit this 6 appears as 
a(u), for example, in asta and astau, dva and dvau, ubhaé and 
ubhdu, thirdly, that the ending -éw is found in Sanskrit in 
the Nom. sing. masc. and fem. asd ‘yonder,’ the existence of 
which in Indo-European is warranted by Av. Adu, Old Pers. 
hauw, and Greek ov- in οὗτο-ς, we conclude that the ending of 
éyw = Lat. ego is probably due to the analogy of the Indo-Europ. 
nom. *s&z) ‘yonder.’ It will now be easily understood why, 
in Indo-Iranian, *aj/4-dm did not change its initial ato z. The 
fact that in the Avesta in the case of the pronoun of the 
second person, both the simple 7# and the compound (¢v-am 
are preserved, while Sanskrit has ¢vdm only, leads us to the 
belief that in Indo-Iranian the nominative of the pronouns of 
the first and second person were used with or without the 
particle -d. It is even possible that, at the time when the 


1 The Avesta has in this case both forms: 1) 4%, 2) ¢itm (i.e. tuam, cf. Jackson, 
Av, Gramm. § 390), in the Gatha-Av. fvam (= tuam or tuvim). 

2 Compare on this particle, e.g. Leskien, ‘Die Partikel -a# in der Declination,’ 
Berichte d. Sachs. Ges. d. Wiss., 1884, pp. 94 seq. 

8 See Gust. Meyer, Griech. Gramm.8, § 409. 
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transition of pretonic ὦ to z took place, the forms without 
additional -am were used exclusively.! 


It seemed to me necessary to add the above remarks on 
the Skr. z in order to meet the objection that, on account of 
this z, the ὦ of satus, datus, etc., must be explained from Indo- 
Europ. ‘Schwa’. Both the Skr. z and the Lat. ὦ may represent 
a kind of a weak vowel, yet a weak vowel developed in Indo- 
Iranian and in Italic independently of each other and bya 
secondary action of the same accent, which at an earlier 
period had reduced pretonic long vowels to short vowels. 
This conception of our problem receives additional support 
from the fact that in Latin the pretonic a is not confined to 
verbs corresponding to the type of Gr. τίθημι, δίδωμι, but serves 
as a substitute for pretonic ¢ and 9 generally, irrespective 
of their origin.2 Some of the examples belonging to the 


1 An additional remark seems to be required here concerning the accent of éyw 
and ἔγωγε. Wackernagel, Bettradge z. Lehre vom griech. Akzent (Basel, 1893), 
p. 20, advanced the theory that ἔγωγε has adopted the accent of ἔμοιγε, his 
opinion being that the ἔ- of ἔμοι and of the supposed earlier genitive *&yo is 
identical with the first syllable of the Skr. genitive #-dma. The latter explana- 
tion is, however, extremely doubtful, since ἐμοί may simply consist of μοι = Skr. 
mé with the é@ of ἐγώ = Skr. akdm, while the Gen. ἐμοῦ seems to consist of 
*mé-(syo) = Skr. md-(ma) augmented by the ἐ of ἐγώ. Wackernagel ap- 
parently was misled by the alleged agreement of the accent of ἐγώ with that 
of akdm, an agreement which, if I am right, is entirely accidental, and of no 
consequence for the accent of ἔγωγε. I should prefer, then, to say that ἔμοιγε 
adopted the accent of ἔγωγε, provided we may assume with Wackernagel that in 
either the one or the other form a prehistoric accent has been preserved. A dif- 
ferent view is held by F. G. Allinson, 4m. Jour. of Phil. 12 (1891), p. 50 N., 
and 7vansact. of the Am. Philol. Assoc. 27 (1896), pp. 73-75, who would explain 
the apparent retraction of the accent in ἔγωγε and ἔμοιγε as due to a disinclina- 
tion to paroxytonesis in trochaic endings. Yet Allinson adds (7vrezs., p. 75), 
“Doubtless it would be more satisfactory if we could establish [with Wackernagel 
Zc. and Hirt, Der tndog. Akzent, Strassb., 1895, p. 33] a survival of a more ancient 
*éyw and ἔμοι, than it is to fall back upon this unexplained tendency to favor a 
certain cadence.” It seems only just that in reply to this admission I should 
confess that, while 1 am convinced that ἐγώ was preceded by a form *ég (with 
accented ¢), and although it seems natural to assume that the latter form 
first changed to *ég0, I feel less certain of the direct origin of ἔγωγε from the 
latter form. 

2 Several instances of Lat. @ occurring in the ¢/o-series are quoted by Johans- 
son in Bezz. Bettr., 15, Ὁ. 307. 
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e/o-series, notably guattuer and magnus, have been dwelt 
upon above. Some vthers are the following : 

Lat. afer, Umbr. (acc. pl.) afruf, αὐτοῦ, tis only recently 
that an exact counterpart of this word has come to light in 
Greek. On an Aiolic inscnption! we meet with the form 
ἔπερος. ‘ram.’ The origin of Lat. ὦ from pretonic ¢ is proved 
by the Germanic equivalents. Old Norse jo furrn Ags. coor, 
O.H.G. chur = Mod. Germ. céer, which, according to Verner’s 
law, point to a pre-Germanic form *®efre-s. 

Lat. nancisor, pte. nactus. There can hardly be anv doult 
that this verb is identical with Gr. ἐνεγκεῖν. Od Slav. vesg 
nesti, Lith. uessu nésstt, Goth. ga-nah, bi-naiaie-s, SWV. 9624. 
etc. The basis of the Latin verb was probably furnished )v 
an aorist-stem πε, agreeing In its accent with Homeric 
ἐνεικέμεν. Attic ἐνεγκών. ἐνεγκεῖν. 

Lat. pario, parentcs. Georg Curtius seems right in con 
necting these words with the aorist πορεῖν (Nii. 8. qo, of. 
Gr. ΕἸ. p. 282(“farentes also sind οἱ πορύντες "an Bechte, 
lc., 446. 

The number of examples of an a of the latter desectuipuien 
might be considerably increased if we ineluded the maw 
words in which the derivation of ὦ from former τὰ ὦ stn 
remains conjectural because there is no torm toeund in the 
cognate languages which informs us with certainty as to the 
position of the accent in Indo-European, Thus, wm wm 
opinion, Wharton (Zama Latina, sv. vasyis right in chiw 
ing that the @ of Lat. cas, wads, ‘surety, came trom pre 
tonic ¢; yet neither ἄεθλος nor Goth. wads furnishes a clue 
as to the former accent of the Latin word. 

On the other hand, it ought not to be overlooked that. in 
no case in which ¢ or o was accented, were these sounds 
replaced in Latin by a. Among a very large number ot 
examples corroborative of this statement, I select only a 
few, viz.: 


1 See Sal. Reinach, Rewue des études grecgues, WV. (i8av), pp. 208-295, and ef 
R. Meister, dg. nz. 1, Ὁ. 203. The passage in which the word occurs in: ἔπεροι 
καὶ ἀρνήαδες ἐρίων ἀτέλεες. 
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for é. 


edo =OSkr. admi, ἔδω 

fero =Skr. bharami, φέρω 

sequor = Skr. sdcate, ἕπομαι 

nepos = Skr. ndpat, O.H.G. nefo 

pecu = Ved. pacu (&.V. 3, 53, 23), Goth. faihu 
equos = Skr. a¢va-s, ἵππο-ς 

genus = Skr. janas, γένος 

et = Skr. ati, ἔτι 

per =Skr. pari, πέρι 


for ὁ. 


domus = Skr. dama-s, δόμο-ς 
opus = Skr. dfas 

potis = Skr. p&ti-s, πόσι-ς 
rota = Skr. ratha. 


1 


If in the ¢/o-series pretonic @ is in Latin (as pretonic 2 in 
Sanskrit) much less frequently found than in é@/é-verbs, this 
is only what we ought to expect. For it is only in excep- 
tional cases that in Indo-European e or o occurred in the 
former in pretonic syllables. The general rules of Indo- 
European vocalism necessitate in this position the loss of the 
stem-vowel. ‘ 


This contribution to comparative phonology is consecrated 
to the memory of a scholar who, by a premature death, has 
been called from us. Edward Ross Wharton, the author 
of the works Etyma Graeca and Etyma Latina, died on 
June 4th, 1896. 


1 Goth. -/a/-s in brib-fap-s, hunda-fap-s, synagoga-fap-s, pusundi-fap-s, whose 
stem is -fadi- (see the examples in E. Schulze’s Goth. Glossar, s.v. fas), does not 
contradict the Skr. and Greek accent, if we assume that the word was found in 
Germanic only in compounds, the first part of which bore the accent. 
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ness of certain fragments. Since the rise of correption indi- 
cates, not the arbitrariness of the poet, but the fluctuation 
of the living speech, dialectical preferences no doubt played 
a part in determining the question whether a given combina- 
tion of mute and liquid was short or long; but the rem- 
nants are so few, the influence of the usage of Homer so 
pervasive, and the dialects so blended, that we cannot war- 
rant any conclusion from this point of view.! Nor has it 
seemed possible to set up any distinctions with regard to the 
various kinds of metre, especially the numerous species of 
logaoedics ; though we have evidence that the ὃ logaoedic, as 
well as the paeonic § rhythm, was more open to the admission 
of correption than the stately and solemn ἐ dactylo-epitrite. 
Ionics admit some rare correptions. It will be remembered 
that in Homer correption occurs generally under stress of 
metrical compulsion, and that the relatively few cases which 
might have been avoided are found with p preceded by 7, «, 
τ, B, ὃ, $, 9, and with aA, «A, τὰ. In compounds tp, Bp, dp, 
gdp, 9p, mA, in augments xp, Bp, πλ, KA, Sometimes do not 
lengthen, and in words not compound xp, tp, dp, TA(?). xp 
and yA do not lengthen only when they stand at the beginning. 
As p is lighter than A, most of the Homeric exceptions occur 
with the former. Homer has no case of correption before 
yp, YA, BA, A, 8A, or when yw or ν follows. Hesiod admits 
correption before «v (medial, not in compounds), 7rv initial, 
and before θρ in words that are not compounds. 

The material here presented is that contained in the third 
volume of Bergk, except the Anakreonteia and the Adespota. 
To this I have added the melic fragments of Solon, Ion, Eu- 
ripides, and Aristotle, from the second volume of the same 
work.2_ The epodes of Archilochos(/rag. 84 ff.)have not been 
included. They show no case of correption.? In the follow- 

1 It is interesting to note that in Kyprian a distinction was made between mute 
and liquid and other consonants, even when the latter could begin a syllable. We 
find that the syllable preceding a mute and a liquid was open, while in other cases 
it was closed: ᾿Αρισ-τοκύ-πρας (a+ ri-si-to-hku+pa+ra-se-). 

2 Tyrtaios 15 has rdrpiov. Frag. 16 (ἔνδπλοι) is only referred by conjecture to 


this poet. 
8 Fragments 84-120 show 17 cases of strong position. 
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ing list the cases of weak position are placed in the left, those 
of strong position in the right column. Correption is of 
course most frequent when a final vowel precedes an initial 
mute and liquid. The semi-initial position that appears in 
compounds lends itself next readily to the shortening; and 
cases of augment and reduplication fall under the same cate- 
gory. The most stubborn resistance is offered by combina- 
tions of a mute and a liquid in the interior of a word, either 
simple or, if compound, when the consonants in question 
do not introduce the second member.!_ Metrical convenience 
played a great part in correption, and such words as ᾿Αφρο- 
δίτη naturally tend to weakening in dactylic and logaoedic 
verse. Correption does not occur when the ictus of the 
rhythm falls upon the syllable in question. On a resolved 
thesis containing a mute and liquid, see p.124. In almost 
every case the retention of strong position is accompanied 
by the ictus. For exceptions, see p. 133. Strong position 
appears either in the first or second long of ionics (2 = u uv) 
and in the initial or final long of cretics (i vw =). 


ΠΡ. 
WEAK. STRONG. 
(mp initial.) 
πρός Alk. 20, Philox. 2,, 25. mpori Alkm. 30. 
προσηνής Anakr. 15. 
προσῆλθε Timokr. 10). προσῆλθε Timokr. 10,. 


πρόσωπον Prax. 2, Lykophr. 15. 
προσεννέπῃ Solon 423. 
προκύκλειί( ὃ) carm. pop. 41: πρόδρομον Ion Io. 
πρότερον Sim. 55. 
πρῶτος Stes. 48, Tel. 2,, Eur. 3». 

Philox. 2,, Skol. 18. 
πρέπει Sa. 136, Philox. 3,,. 
πρεσβίστα Ariphr. 1,. 

πρίν Mel. 4,. 


(xp medial in compounds.) 


ἄπρακτος Bacch. 20. ἄπρακτος Alkm. 28, Sim. δ: 
καλλιπρόσωπε Philox. 8. 


1 A heavy suffix gives some words, ¢.¢. ἀλλότριος, almost the character of a 
compound. It may be noticed that I have not classed Ἄτλας as a compound. 
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WEAK. STRONG, 
(zp medial in augment.) 
ἐπράθομεν Kor. 16, or ἔπραθ᾽ ὁ μέν. 
(πρ medial not in compounds.) 


Κύπρος Alkm. 21, Sa. 6. 
Κυπρογένηα Sa. 87, Alk. 60. 


Κύπρις Ib. 55. Κύπρις Alkm. 36, Sa. 5, Stes. 26, 
Ib. 19, 23) Bacch. 273, Timoth. 
15,- 


The following cases are indecisive, or are to be excluded 
on other grounds: Sa. 64 ἔλθοντ᾽ ἐξ ὀράνω πορφυρίαν ἔχοντα 
προιέμενον χλάμυν. The reading of the Mss. might be re- 
tained if Sappho used the metre 


-,.»»]΄κουνι- ἰΪΙΈωω . vi |e UU wVUL_L VLA 


with word-breaking as in the Sapphic strophe. Most editors 
read περθέμενον and omit ἔχοντα. ---- deiud προσεῖρπε Sim. 373 
conj. — xAavidi πρόσωπον Sim. 37.» where Bergk’s πρόσω- 
πον κλιθὲν προσώπῳ, though attractive, is less probable than 
Nietzsche’s προσέχων καλὸν πρόσωπον. γχλανίδι is not cer- 
tain; Guelf. χλανίσι, whence Nietzsche yAaviow.— (βροτ)οῖσϊ 
προχέων Mel. 3. — περὶ πρῴραν Schn. 38=Bergk 25, has been 
omitted. — ἄπρακτοι Sim. 39, The line 


᾿Ανθρώπων ὀλίγον μὲν | κάρτος, ἄπρακτοι δὲ μεληδόνες 


consists οἵ a dactylic tripody, either _ U _ > or ἃ catal. dact. 
dipody -—Y,uL, and a pherecratic. In 39, 1]. 2, we have 
—, uw and in 1. 3, 4 ~u_vy, but in the extant part of 
the poem there is no case of _U—> (which would follow 
from d&rpaxtot). 


KP. 
Κριός Sim. 13. (xp initial) 
κρέα Timokr. 1,,, Philox. 2... 
κριθή carm. pop. 39. 
κρείσσων Timoth. 12, Aristotle 6,. κρέτος Alk. 25. 
Κρονίδᾳ Alk. 55. 
κρατῆρας Tel. 5). 
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WEAK. STRONG. 
(xp medial in compounds.) 
Τιμοκρέοντα Timokr. 1,, 3. 
περικρατοῦσαν Carm. pop. 46. ἐπικρέτει Alk. 82. 
κατακρημνιεῖ Carm. Pop. 46. 
ὑπερωμόκρεως Conj. Philox. 2g. 
ἀποκρύπτοισι Sa. 3. 
ἐπικρέμαται Sim. 39. 
πολυκρότῃ Anakr. go. 
πολιοκρόταφον Bacch. 3. 
Θεόκριτος Bacch. 25. 
(xp medial in augment, etc.) 
ἐδάκρυσαν Sim. 52. διακεκριμέναι Bacch. 44. 
ἐκέκρατο Sa. 51. 
(xp medial not in compounds. ) 


ddxpvoy Likym., Timoth. 5. δακρυόεσσαν Anakr. 31. 
iepodaxpuv Mel. 1;. 

μακράν Ib. 3. 

ἀκροκώλια Philox. 2g. ἄκρος Alkm. 24:, 38, Sa. 931), Stes. 


14, 42, Sim. 58,, carm. pop. 28; 
ἀκρότατον Sa. 93,- 


φαλακρός Anakr. 68. 
γλυκύπικρον Sa. 40. 

μικρός Anakr. 17,, Philox. 2, 5. 
Κεκροπίαν carm. pop. 47.5 


Indecisive, etc.: σμίκρα Sa. 34. The basis of the pen- 
tapody with four Atolic (logaoedic) dactyls is a spondee in 
32-37; but the tetrapody admits variation in the basis (cf. 
40, 41). — μικρά carm. pop. 41, anceps. — μακράν carm. pop. 
44), anceps ; μακραί carm. pop. 24.— κραδίᾳ (Mss.) Pittakos, 
an abandoned reading. — δειλάκραν carm. pop. 273. Hermann 
and Hanssen, A. 1 P. IX, 458 ff., make a cretic of the word. 
— émixpatéws Philox. 2,, doubtful reading. 


TP. 
(tp initial.) 
τράπεζαν Philox. 2,. 
τρέφει Alkm. 60s. 
τρέχειν Skol. 15,. 
τρία Timokr. 1,. 
τρίτον Skol. 8;. 
Τροίας Stes. 32. 
τρόπος Sim. 31, Bias. 
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WEAK. STRONG. 
(tp medial in compounds.) 
παιδοτρύφον Sim. 12. ἱπποτροφία Sim. 15. 
ἀλεκτοτρόφον( 3) Philox. 2,9. dovaxorpodw Kor. 12. 


μνυελοτρεφὴ Timoth. 7. 

ἰσοτράπεζος Philox. 2,5. 

xpvaorpiatva Arion 2. 

᾿Αμφιτρίτα Arion 11. 
ἐπιτρέπην Alk. 35;. 
ἀποτρέποισι Sim. 2. 
ξανθότριχα Bacch. 6. 
τανυτρίχων Bacch. 13, 
arpugoy Alkm. 34,. 
ἀτρυγέτῳ Bacch. 47. 

(tp medial not in compounds. ) 

τετράγηρυν Terp. 5. τέτρατον Alkm. 76,. 
τετράγωνον Sim. 52. 

θύγατρες Sim. 18 (Ms. order), Aris- θύγατρες Sim. 7. 

totle 6,;. 


πέτρα Stes. 5, carm. pop. 46,,. “πέτρας Alkm. 87. 
πατρίδ Timokr. 1,. πατρίδ᾽ Anakr. 36. 
εὐπατρίδας Skol. 143. κακοπάτριδα Alk. 37 A. 


πάτραν, Carm. pop. 29. 
φαρέτραν Pittakos (cf. Θ 323). 
ἀλλοτρίῳ Ib. 28 (cf. π 100). 
βότρυς carm. pop. 38,- 
χύτρα carm. pop. 36. 

μίτρα Alkm. 23.,, Anakr. 65,. 

perp Timoth. 55. 

ἴτριον Anakr. 17,, carm. pop. 38. 

dXtrpos Alkm. 87. 

ὑποπετριδίων Alkm. 23,9. 

Indecisive, etc.: ἔρσα τρέφει Alkm. 48, metre uncertain. 

- ἔθηκε τρεῖς Alkm. 76 anceps. —pdyatpa τρυβλίον carm. 
pop. 36, anceps.—7apa τροχόν Sim. 16 colon juncture. 
Bergk and Hiller take pa as long. — τε τρωκτά Philox. 320 cor- 
rupt. — καλέοντί τραπέζας Philox. 3, conj. νῦν is retained by 
Hiller. —aatpos Sa. 1, anceps. —adtpw’ Stes. 17 (πάτρω᾽ 
ἐμὸν ἀντίθεον Μελάμποδα). The initial syllable is the ana- 
crusis of a logaoedic pentapody πρὸς δνοῖν. (Bergk regards 
the verse as dicolic.) —7érpys Anakr. 19, basis. πέτρας 
Alk. 51 has been excluded, though the basis of 15 and 49 is 
—— (50 uncertain). 
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BP. 
WEAK. STRONG. 
(Bp initial.) 
βροτός Ib. 9,, 22, Sim. 415, Diag. 2, βροτοῖσιν Bacch. 19,. 
Philox. 3;, Skol. 26,» carm. pop. 47; 
Bpornow Alkm. 47. 
Βρόμιος Prat. 15. βρόμος Alk. 97. 
βρομίαις Skol. 53. 


βρέφος Sim. 37:5; (Mss., Bergk 
εὗδε Bp.). 
(Bp medial in compounds. ) 


βαρύβρομον Lasos. 
ἐρίβρομον Anakr. 11. 


βρύει Likymn. 1. 


(Bp medial in augment, etc.) 
BeBporwpevos Stes. 42, (cf. ἃ 41). ἐβρέχοντο Philox. 5. 
(Bp medial not in compounds.) 
ὕβρις Sim. 23,, Prat. 1. 


dvuBpiorws Anakr. 635. 


AaBpaxrats Prat. 55. 
᾿ ἁβρός Sa. 60, 62, Anakr. 17. 65), 


Bacch. 23,. 

ἁβρῶς Sa. 5, Stes. 373. 

ἀβροσύναν Sa. 79. 

νεβρός Anakr. 51, Kydias. 

Indecisive: dyed (Bpor)otow Mel. 3 corrupt. — θαῦμα βρο- 

τῶν Mel. 6, if these words end the first verse. If we place 
them in 1. 2, 8p makes position. —td@ βράκεα Sa. 71 and 
ὄρπακι βραδίνῳ Sa. 104 are incorrect writings for the time 
of Sappho. Read ¢fpdxea, rpadivg. Cf. Anakr. 66 ἀλλὰ 
mpdmive | padivovs (ionics).— Σέβρον Alkm. 23, anceps. — 
ἄβρος Sa. 55 basis. In 80, if we read ἀμφὶ δ᾽ ἄβροισοιν λασίοισ᾽ 
εὖ ἐπύκασσε, we have -ωἼυι- νι. wv LY [_w]. In 
Anakr. 17, ἁβρῶς is ¥ —; in 17, maid’ βρῇ is easily defen- 
sible by inscriptional evidence of a good period. To the 
inscriptions quoted in Bergk’s note we may add Παλλάδι 
"A@avaia (_UuU __ _) C.LA. IVb, 373, no. 105, 1 (4th cent.), 
and γυναικὶ éoOrAnv (U_ —_ _) Kaibel, Epigrammata 53 (4th 
cent.) ; ἁβρότητι or ἁβροβίων Bacch. 42, an uncertain frag- 
ment.— In Sim. 37}: Bergk reads κέλομαι δ᾽, εὗδέ βρέφος, 
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inserting a δ᾽ to cure a hiatus which needs no cure. We 
may read κέλομαι" εὗδε βρέφος UV? _ __ —_ uu, or even κέλομ᾽ 


εὗδε βρέφος ων τ: ---«--Οὐν. 
ΓΡ. 


WEAK. 
(yp medial not in compounds.) 


STRONG. 


ἄγροικος Alkm. 24,. 
ἀγρέταν Alkm. 23,. 


ἄγρει Sa. 2,,, 43. 

ἄγριος Anakr. 1,, 6s. 

ἀγροιῶτις Sa. 70. 

ἀγροτέραν Skol. 45. 

Μελέαγρος Stes. 3. 

MeXeaypis Ib. 14. 
Ταναγρίδεσσι Kor. 20,. 

ὑγρῶ Sim. 54. 

ἐγρεκύδοιμοι Lamprokl. 

Omitted: ὑγρόν Sim. 30, conj., ἀγρίων Anakr. 37 conj. 

Sa. 70 (ἀγροιῶτις) is difficult, but yp seems to make position. 


AP. 
(8p initial.) 
δράκων Stes. 42 (cf. B 308). 
δραμεῖν Eur. 35. δρόμου Anakr. 75,. 


(Sp medial in compounds.) 


μαλοδρόπηες Sa. 932. 
ἀελλοδρόμον Bacch. 6,. τανυσίδρομον Sa. 71. 


ὠκύδρομοι Arion 8. 
πρόδρομον Ion Io. 
ὀλιγοδρανέων Ion 16. 
(8p medial in reduplication.) 
ὑπαδεδρόμακεν Sa. 249: 
(8p medial not in compounds.) 


ἔδρα Bacch. 23, Kastor. 2. 


ΔΛειψύδριον Skol. 14. 
χαράδρα Alkm. 60, Anakr. 47,. 


ἱδρώς Sa. 2,5, Sim. 58;. 
didptes Mel. 42. 


Indecisive, etc. : χέδρον Alkm. 75, anceps. — ψυδρά Timokr. 
11, is Bergk’s conjecture for ψυχρά, which gives a fair mean- 
ing. — καθιδρύθη Philox. 3, (Mss. ἐ ). 
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oP. 
WEAK. STRONG. 
($p initial.) 
φρήν carm. pop. 3. φρένας Alk. 68. 
φρονεῖν Skol. 16,. 


(dp medial in compounds.) 


ταλασίφρονος Alkm. 41. 
φιλόφρων Anakr. 41. 
μελίφρων Bacch. 13}. 


(dp medial not in compounds.) 


[19 


᾿Αφροδίτη Anakr. 2. Ariphr. 5 (short ᾿Αφροδίτα Alkm. 23,,, 38, Sa. 1.» 
in Homer). 9, 57 A, 59, 90, Sim. 43, carm. 


pop. 4. 
ἀφρός Timoth. s,. 
δίφρον Sim. 80 A. δίφρον Stes. 29. 
διφρούχοις Mel. 15. 


ἐλαφρῶς Anakr. 69. ἐλαφρός Arion 7, Sim. 31, Bacch. 


20. 
ὄφρα Stes. 8,. 
ὀφρύσιν Anakr. 54. 


Indecisive : περὶ φρένας Alk. 50, corrupt.—Onpatou(v) φρένα 
Mel. 1, (Mss. θῆρες). Bergk and Hiller adopt the form with 
-v, —xeveddpwv Sim. 75; dp does not make position if the 
verse closes ὁ δὲ μῦθος «., omitting ὅδε before x. If we begin 
a new line with ὅδε κι we have Ui: ®@UZ_...— πρόφρων 
Ariphr. 2 end of colon. Bergk fails to notice that the syl- 


lable is anceps. — πεφρυγμένον Philox. 3:1 anceps. 


XP. 


(xp initial.) 
χρόνος Sim. 62,, Bacch. 3;. χρόνον Bacch. 2,. 
χρυσός Pytherm. (Skol. 1), Sim. 64, χρυσέᾳ Sim. 575. 
Bacch. 28,. 
χρυσίον Skol. 20. 
χρυσοκόλλα Alkm. 74 B 4. 
χρυσαιγίδος Bacch. 23. 
χρυσόπεπλε Anakr. 76. 
χρυσοφάεννα carm. pop. 3. 
χρή Alkm. 23,,, Stes. 37. 
χρωτός Hybrias (Skol. 28,.,). χρῶ Sa. 245. 
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WEAK. STRONG. 
(xp medial in compounds.) 
ἑλίχρυσος Ib. 6. ἑλιχρύσω Alkm. 16,. 
πολυχρύσῳ Bacch. 9,. 
λευκοφορινοχρόους Philox. 25). xtovdxpoas Philox. 2,. 


ἐπιχρίμπτει Bacch. 36s. 
(xp medial in augment, etc.) 
ἔχρῃζε Philox. 2,4). 
κεχρημένοις Anakr. 84. 
(xp medial not in compounds.) 

μέχρι Philox. 2,. 

μελιχρός Alk. 34;, Anakr. 32. 

πένιχρος Alk. 49. 


Indecisive: ὁ χρυσός Chilon 1 colon juncture. — (δὲ χρέ 
para Philox. 2,, conjecture and colon juncture. — κορυδαλ- 
λίσϊ χρή Sim. 68, according to Bergk’s reading. mdcatow 
κορυδαλλίσι | Χρὴ λόγον ἐγγενέσθαι is preferable. — στήθεα 
χρισάμενος Anakr. Ο... --- κεχρημέναν carm. pop. 8, anceps. 
In Anakr. 84 (κεχρημένοις) yp fails to make position because 
the initial syllable is not under the ictus. 


OP. 
(Op initial.) 
θρέψαν Ib. 55. 
θρέμματα Arion 9. 
Θρῃκίη Anakr. 75:- 
mu θράνω Alkm. 236g. 
θρασυκαρδίων Anakr. 1;. 
(Op medial in compounds.) 
ποικιλόθρον᾽ Sa. 11. 
(θρ medial not in compounds. ) 
βάθρον carm. pop. 36,. 
μέλαθρον Sa. 91. 
ὄλεθρον Timokr. 1. 


ΠΛ. 
(πὰ initial.) 
πλωτοί Arion 4. 
πλαζόμενον Arion 13. 
πλῆθος Kleob. πλήθοισα Sa. 33. 
πλοῦτος Sim. 38, Timokr. 8. 
πλουτεῖν Skol. 83. 


πλεῖστον Sim. 5,4: 
πλέος Alkm. 333. 
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WEAK. STRONG. 
(7X medial in compounds.) 


ὑπόπλεως Timokr. 149. 

ἀλλοπλατεῖς Philox. 2,. 

ὀλβιόπλουτον Philox. 343. 

διπλόοι Philox. 2,. 

ἀμφιπλέκων Tel. 2,. διαπλέκει Alkm. 235. 
δολόπλοκε Sa. 1. 
ἰόπλοκ᾽ Alk. ςς. 
ἰοπλοκάμων Sim. 18. 
ἐρασιπλόκαμον Ib. 9. 
ἀπαλοπλοκάμων Philox. 2,4. 
ἐπιπλάζοντες Sa. 17. 
ἀλιπλόου Arion 17. 
παράπληκτον Mel. 4,. 

(7A medial in augment, etc.) 


πεπλασμένον Prat. 1,4. ἔπλετο Eumelos. 


(aA medial not in compounds.) 


λευκοπέπλοις Kor. 20. πέπλοις Philox. 3.. 
κροκόπεπλοι Alkm. 85 A. 
χρυσόπεπλε Anakr. 76. 


Indecisive: ὁ πλοῦτος Sa. 80 anacrusis.— τὸ πλέον 
Kleoboulos, since the line ἀμουσία τὸ πλέον μέρος ἐν Bpo- 
τοῖσιν, which Bergk scans Ui_Uu——vv etc. may be 
scanned vi_uvu —vuvetc.— On περὶ | πλευρῇσι Anakr. 21, 
see Wilamowitz, /sy//os 133.—In carm. pop. 5 we may read 
Σεμελήϊ᾽ Ἴακχε πλουτοδότα as an anapaestic tetrapody with 
suspended caesura. When the final syllable of a word is 
the initial syllable of the third foot of an anapaestic dimeter 
it is usually short (Alkm. 28); but in Euripides a long is not 
infrequent (ek. 157, 163, 164, cf. Aves 331). — Omitted are 
κἀπιπλεύσαις (sic) Alk. 79, χρυσοπόέπλου Sim. 45,, where 
Bergk’s restoration va(ua) χρυσοπέπλου (Μναμοσύνης) is ex- 
cessively free. Better va(ua,) χρυσόπἔπλ(ε. Furthermore, 
ἁπλοῦν carm. pop. 84. 

KA. 
(xX initial.) 
κλέος (Mss.) Sim. 49. 
Κλειοῖ Sim. 45. 
Κλωθώ Tel. 1,. 
κλείσαντα Skol. 7,. 
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WEAK. STRONG, 
Κλυμένοιο Lasos. 
κλυτά Sim. 74. 
κλάδον carm. pop. 475. 
(xX medial in compounds.) 


Στενυκλήριον carm. pop. 28. 
᾿Ονομακλυτός Ib. 10 A. 


ποτικλήζω Lamprok. 
Θεμιστοκλῆ  Τἰπιοκγ. 1, (cf. Πάτροκλε Περίκλειτε Bacch. 31. 
T 287). ἀποκλάς Anakr. 17. 
ὑπόκλοπον Bacch. 35. 
ἐκλελάθοντο Sa. 933. may be 
ἔκλεκτον Ib. 22. placed here. 
(xA medial in augment, etc.) 
κέκλημαι Hybrias (Skol. 28;). κέκλαγ᾽ Alkm. 7. 
ἔκλυες Sa. I,. 
(κλ medial not in compounds.) 
κύκλος Arion 5, carm. pop. 46,. προκύκλει Carm. pop. 4Ig. 
ἰσόκυκλος Philox. 2,5. 
poxAov Anakr. 88. 
᾿Αμυκλαίαν Sim. 29. 

Indecisive: ὁ κλᾶρος Kor. 24. ---- ἄκλαυστος Alkm. 2399. 
— Θεμιστοκλέος Timokr. 1.06. as Timokr. admits .U—> for 
Lu —.—KuxcroP Philox. 3::- --- τὸ κλέος Sim. 4, has been 
included, following the Mss. Bergk’s κλέος τε is due to his 
mistaken conception of the structure of the poem. 


TA. 


(rA medial in augment.) 
ἀνέτλαν Aristotle 6,5. 
(rA medial not in compounds.) 

"ArAas Sim. 18,. 

σχέτλιε Sim. 43 (contrast σχέτλίη 
I’ 414, unless -ἰη). 

BA. 
(Bd initial.) 
βλέφαρον Ib. 2,, Bacch. 13,9: 
(8X medial in compounds.) 
ἀγανοβλέφαρος Ib. 55. 
éXtxoBAepdpov Sim. 18. 
πρόβλημα Hybrias (Skol. 28,.,). 
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WEAK. STRONG. 
(BA medial not in compounds. ) 


tpuBXiov carm. pop. 36;. 


Indecisive : βεβλήμεναι Alk. 15,, though probably _|_.U_ A 
(cf. 15,). ὄμμασιν βλέπουσα is read in Anakr. 75,, though the 
paragogic nasal is unnecessary. Plato 14, has σὄ βλέπω (eleg.). 


ΓΛ. 
(yA initial.) 


γλυκύμαλον Sa. 93:- 
γλυκεῖα Bacch. 28,. 


γλαυκέων (?) Ib. 5). 
γλυφάνοις Philox 2,,. 
(yA medial in compounds. ) 
ἐρογλεφάροι Alkm. 23,4). 
ἱανογλεφάρων Alkm. 23¢9. 
μελιγλώσσων Bacch. 13, (cf. Prom. 
172). 
(yA medial in reduplication.) 
γεγλωσσαμένον Alkm. 25. 
(yA medial not in compounds.) 
dyads Sim. 13; Tel. Tugs 
ἀγλαΐζομεν carm. pop. 8,. 
It should be noted that a syllable before yA shows no 
trace of the correption which occurs in Attic, though spo- 
radically. 


oA, 
λ initial. 
φλυαρία Timokr. 10,. (Φ : 
φλογί Sim. ς72. 
(pA medial in compounds.) 
ἀφλοίον carm. pop. 33. μαλακοφλοΐδων (conj.) Philox. 3.» 


(pA not in compounds.) 
τυφλέ Timokr. 8. 


XA. 


X initial. 
χλωρόν Stes. 2 (x 234). (x ) 


χλιδῶσαι(}) Philox. 2,. 
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ΘΛ. 
STRONG. 
(OX medial not in compounds.) 


γενέθλα Sim. ςς. 
καλλιγένεθλε Kor. 23. 
ἀεθλοφόρος Alkm. 23,» Ib. 2ς. 
ΠΝ. 
(πν initial.) 
πνοιά Sim. 78. 
(xv medial in compounds.) 
καλλιπνόων Tel. 2). ἀποπνέοντα Sim. 52. 
(xv medial not in compounds.) 
ὕπνος Sim. 79. Bacch. 13,9, Aris- 
totle 6,, Likymn. 3 (anacrus.). 
aurvos Ib. 7. 
Σεράπνας Alkm. 4. 


Indecisive : téyye πνεύμονα Alk. 39, (basis of choriambics). 


KN. 
(xv initial.) 
κνώσσεις Sim. 376. 
(«xv medial in compounds.) 
ἐγκατακνακομιγές Philox. 3). 
(xv medial not in compounds. ) 

ixvytat Alk. 98. . ἱκνεῖται Sim. 38. 

ἱκνεῖσθαι Bacch. 35. 

τέκνον Stes. 1, Skol. 4,. 

πύκνα Sa. 11}. 

κύκνος Alkm. 23101, Prat. 1ς- 


Indecisive: τέκνον Alk. 51 anceps. —In Ib. 16, τέκνα Mo- 
λιόνας κτάνον is usually regarded as two epitrites, with the 
thesis of the first resolved: W U_>WUuU—X%. Some take it 
as a trochaic tetrapody catalectic: WU U—U_A. τέκνον 
occurs in Hesiod, frag. 75, and in Pindar, Of VI, 62, Vem. 
VII, 105, frag. 43. It may be questioned, however, whether 
we should not scan ~~»U_ U— U_ A, thus preserving the 
length of the initial syllable! Correption yielding ὦ ὦ for 

1 A second instance of resolution in frag. 16 is not to be accepted with Bergk, 


who scans l. 3 ἅλικας ἰσο(πάλου:), ἐνιγνίους Vp UW UU Ue =e 
have a dactylic tetrapody. 
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__ in the ¢hesis! occurs very rarely: Korinna 20, Τανἄγρίδεσσι 
NevKOTETAOLS WVU Yu — A; carm. pop. 46, (in honor of 
Demetrios) Σφίγγα περϊκρατοῦσαν. Uw vu — ὦ (ithyphallic). 


TN. 


. STRONG. 
(rv medial not in compounds. ) 


WEAK 


πιτνεῖ Alkm. 6. 
πότνια Sa. 14, Carm. pop. 10. 
érvos Alkm. 33,. 


Indecisive : ἔτνος carm. pop. 37). 


ΓΝ. 


(γν medial in compounds.) 
ἀγνοήσειν Bacch. 31. 


(yv medial not in compounds.) 
ayvos Alkm. 4, Sa. 65, Alk. 55, 62, , 
Sim. 44, 45, 58,, Lamprok. 1, 
Phrynich. 1, Bacch. 29,, carm. 
pop. 6,. 
μιγνύμεν Sim. 31,2. 
ἀμμιγνυμένα Bacch. 27,. 
dyayvéwy Lasos. . 
AN. 
ΝΞ (ὃν initial. ) 
δνόφῳ Sim. 370. 
(ὃν medial not in compounds.) 
xedvos Thales, Kleob. 
oxtdvapevas Sa. 27. 
κιδναμέναν Sim. 41.. 
ΦΝ. 
(dv medial not in compounds.) 
δάφνᾳ Anakr. 78. δάφνα Stes. 8, Ib. 6. 


The arrangement of the last lines of Stes. 8 is doubtful. 
According to Bergk the initial syllable of δάφναισι forms the 
anacrusis. 


1In the arsis: Sim. 52 ἰοστεφάνον γλυκεῖαν ἐδάκρυσαν GY 1 --΄“ὖ.-. υνἱ.- 
«συ .--.- Ὁ. Pratinas 13 τίς ὕβρις ἔμολεν, etc., may be taken either as iambo- 
trochaic or a8 anapaesto-dactylic. The latter is better because of I4 ἐμὸς 


ὁμὸς é Βρόμιος. 
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XN. 


WEAK. STRONG. 
(xv medial not in compounds.) 
ὑφιλύχνους Philox. 25. λύχνον Alk. 41). 
κυλίχναις Alk. 41). 
πελίχναις Alkm. 74 B 3. 
ἀράχνη Bacch. 13, Philox. 3,. 
τέχνη Philox. 2;, Tel. 1η0- 


Indecisive: κυλίχναν Alk. 43. Bergk makes a separate line 
of κυλίχναν aru Τηΐαν (glyconic). A short monosyllable in- 
serted after λάταγες ποτέονται would give us an asclepiad 
maior. — ἀχνάσδημι Alk. 81 basis.—Te χναυμάτιον Philox. 
23, anceps. — λυχνεῖον carm. pop. 36, anceps. 


ON. 
(θν initial.) 
θνατός Erin. 2, Bacch. 21, Skol. 8,. θνατός Bacch. 3,, 13,- 


TM. 


(rp medial not in compounds.) 


πότμος Aristotle 6,. 
ἀτμίζων Philox. 2)¢. 


Sim. 4, εὐκλεὴς μὲν a τύχα, καλὸς δ᾽ ὁ πότμος is scanned 
by Bergk *2UVU_VUZuU_vuZuUUy; whereas it is better 
regarded as an acatalectic trochaic hexapody (cf. 44,) 
ZuivutZLv—vZu—s. We find πότμος Οὐ II, 20, IX, 
64, but πότμος Οἱ, VIII, 15. I omit τετμημένον Philox. 2,, 
(anceps). 


ΓΝ. 
(yp medial not in compounds.) 


πυγμαχίαισι Prat. 15. 

προδεδεγμένον Ib. 19. 

τετυγμένος Alkm. 33. Alk. 85, Sim. 
Se Philox. 3)ς- 

πεφρυγμένον Philox. 3,,- 

πεφυλαγμένος Solon 42,. 

μείλιγμα Kastor. 2. 
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AM. 


WEAK. STRONG. 
(3 medial in compounds.) 


ἀδμᾶτες Bacch. 34. 
᾿Αδμήτου ῖ Praxilla 3, = Skol. 21). 
θεόδματοι Bacch. 7. 


(54 medial not in compounds.) 


πεπυκάδμενον Sa. 56. 
ἔδμεναι Alkm. 100. 
Καδμίδι Ib. 15. 
ἁδυόδμου Sim. 74. 


XM. 


(xm medial not in compounds.) 
νεοχμόν Alkm. 1. 


OM. 


(Ou medial not in compounds.) 
πυθμένας Anakr. 37. 


ῥνθμόν carm. pop. 8. παραμελορυθμοβάταν Prat. 1. 
Babpovs(?) Philox. 212. 


There is no case in the melic poets of correption before 
py (εὔὕμνος Epicharmos 60). 

Special attention is required in the case of those words in 
which the medial weak position does not occur at the point 
of juncture in compounds. The earliest instance of the 
correption in epic and elegiac sources has been appended for 
purposes of comparison. 


ἄγροικος Alkm. 24,; ἀγρούς Theogn. 1200, dypwooa Sim. eleg. 130,.— 
ἄκρος Philox. 2:90; O/. VII. 36, Empedokles 1,, Kritias 7,, ἀκροθίνια Sim. 
eleg. 109,,. — ἠλλότριος Ib. 28; Εἰ 214 (unless we scan -tos), Theogn. 267, 
Pyth. 1.84. — ἀράχνη Bacch. 13,.—’Agdpodirn Anakr. 2,; always in Hom., 
Pyth. 1X. 9.— ἀφρός Timoth. 5,.— βάθρον carm. pop. 36,; Οἱ. XIII. 6. 
— βότρυς carm. pop. 38,.— δάκρυον Likymn. 1, ἐδάκρυσαν Sim. 52; τ 122. 
In Theogn. 1206 read βάλοι Saxpva; Saxpva Nem. X. 75. — δάφνη Anakr. 
78; Pyth. X. 40. — δίφρος Sim. 80 A; Ol. I. 87, Kritias 1,0. --- ἔδρα Bacch. 
23; Mem. 1V. 66. --- ἐλαφρῶς Anakr. 69. — θύγατρες Sim. 18. — ἔκνηται 
Alk. 98.— κύκλος Arion 5, carm. pop. 46,; κυκλώσαις Οὐ. X. 72, Kritias 2, 


1 ᾿Αδμήτον, though forming part of the basis W τ, has been counted here. 
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τρ........ 


βρ........ 


ῴφρ........ 
θρ........ 
Brn. . ww wee 


TA... ee eee 


θλ........ 


TV we se we ae 


ὃν... ee wee 


ὧν... ....-.ς 


γμ........ 


Total Aspiratae . 
Grand Total .. 


Herbert Wetr Smyth. [1897. 
SUMMARY. 
Initial. Medial : Medial: Medial: not Total 
compounds. augment,etc. compounds. 
Weak. Strong. Weak. Strong. Weak. Strong. Weak. Strong. 

18 4 2 2 .- I I II 39 
6 3 5 6 2 I 4 17 44 
8 ον 6 8 ἊΝ ον II 14 47 

32 7 13 16 2 2 16 42 130 

Ιο 4 ον 2 I I 4 10 32 

ον ον ἊΝ ον ἊΝ 2 11 13 
2 I 4 2 .. Ι 3 5 18 

12 5 4 4 I 2 9 26 63 
I 2 ον 3 5 16 27 

13 3 2 4 2 I 3 28 
3 2 ον I ἮΝ I 2 9 

17 7 2 8 2 ον 7 21 64 
7 2 5 9 I I I 3 29 
4 3 2 7 I 2 2 4 25 

ον ἊΝ ον I 2 3 

II 5 7 τὸ 2 4 3 9 57 

2 I 2 .. I 6 
4 ἊΝ 3 I 3 It 

- 6 I 5 I 4 17 
2 ον I I I 5 
I I oe 2 

o 4 4 

3 I I I 5 II 
I εν I I 6 9 
I I I 7 Io 
4 4 

2 2 I I 17 23 

ΒΝ I 14 15 
I ον 4 5 
I I ἮΝ 18 20 

I 2 3 

5 3 8 
3 2 ον ον 5 
3 2 6 5 16 

ον 2 2 

. 9 9 

3 4 7 

3 15 18 

. I I 

I 3 4 

ἊΝ ον ον ἊΝ ον ον I 4 5 
δι 3. 30. 5 7 9 43 166 424 


Total: weak position, 161; strong position, 263. 
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— Κύπρις Ib. 5;; Κύπρος Vem. 1V. 46. No elegiac poet has Kuzpos. — 
λύχνον Philox. 2;. — AaBpaxrys Prat. 5,; λάβρος Mem. VIII. 46. — Λειψύ- 
δριον Skol. 14,. 8p in ὑδρεύειν, etc., is always long in the elegiac poets. — 
μακρός Ib. 3; Pyth. VIII. 73. Always long in the elegiac poets. — μέχρι 
Philox. 2,.— πατρίς Skol. 14, (about 500 B.c.), Sim. eleg. 154,, Zeuxis; 
πάτρης Theogn. 788, πατρός Z 479 (ἢ), Ol. VI. 68 and often, Empedokles 1,, 
Parrhas. 15; πάτριον Tyrt. Ις. --- πέπλον Kor. 20. — πέτρα Stes. 5, Pyth. 
1. 23. — ῥυθμός carm. pop. 8, (iamb. trim.). — Tavaypis Kor. 20. — rerpd- 
γηρυς Terp. (?) 5; τετράκυκλον Ὦ 324, rerpaopos Pyth. X. 65. — τέχνη 
Philox. 2;; Hom. epigr. XIV. 10, Of. VII. 35, Parrhas. 1,.— ὕβρις Anakr. 
63,; Pyth. X. 36. — φαρέτρα Pittakos ; Θ 323, Ol. II. 84, Soph. hexam. 32,, 
Plato 323. — χύτρα carm. pop. 36. 


We may now consider the question from the point of view 
of the individual poets in chronological order. Cases not 
specially marked as initial, etc., are medial in uncompounded 
words. The number of strong positions is of course 
increased by the inclusion of TA, BA, yA, OA, and the cases 
with yand w. Even in tragedy γν, ὃν, du always lengthen, 
to which in comedy yA, AA are to be added. 

EuMELOos (0:1).! wd makes position in ἔπλετο (hexam.). 

TERPANDER (1:0). τἔτράγηρυν καὶ (hexam.). Here the weak 
position is necessary, as in Hom. τἔτραάκύῦκλος though in the 
late © 324, ᾿Αμφίτρύων E 392, ἃ 270 (cf. Pyth. IX. 81). It 
was easier to shorten before tp than before «A. (Cf. δάκρῦ- 
πλώειν τ 122.) Frag. 5 represents the poet as claiming the 
invention of the seven-stringed lyre: 

Σοὶ δ᾽ ἡμεῖς τετράγηρυν ἀποστέρξαντες ἀοιδάν 

ἑπτατόνῳ φόρμιγγι νέους κελαδήσομεν ὕμνους 
whereas it is certain that the four-stringed lyre had been 
increased by three strings before the time of Terpander 
(Arist. Probl, XIX. 32). The more cautious tradition (Strabo 
XIII. 618) reports that the fragment was merely attributed 
to the Lesbian poet. Though it is therefore tolerably certain 
that the lines are the composition of a later period, I cannot, 
in view of the Homeric examples of the necessary correption 
before tp, regard this instance with Wilamowitz-Mollendorff 
(Herakles! 1. 71, note) as a proof of late workmanship. 


1 The figures to the left represent the number of instances of weak, those to 
the right of strong position. 
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« 


ALKyas 5:35. Τῆς fragments τὸ the Soartan choir- 


master, tie eaF.iesi Mec reel i wWilm We possess any con- 
Siderabie quantity of verse. $liw that the ear.v Dorian Ivric 
of the seventh Centum, uniixe Inhalt of tae fvllowing century, 
was near.y on a pane wit. Womeris usage In 115 treatment 
of mute and σαῖς The instances of correption are: 


φύλα ϑρυτήσια 47 ‘Cast. tetram.. as Hom. ἀλλά ϑ3ϑροτῶν 
@ 337, and citen Before those firms of Spords which show 
wv —: ὅσσα τρέξει 60, (o5aced. pentap. .as Hom. wodAa τρέφει 
€.422, tecci τρέφει v 410; wattesci 3, χρυσοκόλλα 74 Β 4 
(iamb. trim. cata:.). In epic we ni ypue- fails to lengthen 
the preceding sy.abie on.y in 2 χοὸς. Hymn V. 431, VIIL 1. 

ἄγροικος 24, (ἴτοςῃ. dim.) is the frst example of a deflection 
from the usage of Homer, who never admits correption before 
yp. Finally δὲ χρή 23, The 36 cases of strong position 
are distributed as foilows: 


ap 21, 28 comp., 30 init., 36. yA 323.) comp , 23, comp., 25 redupL 
Kp 24, 38. OA 33... 

TP 23u 236: 3-46 Comp., 76,, 87, dis. =v 4. 

YP 23.: KV 23:91- 

8p 60,. rv 6. 33, 

dp 231;, 38. 41 comp. γν 4- 

xp 16, comp. xv 74 Β 3. 

Op 23. init. YH 335- 

πλ 23, COMp., 33; init., 85 A. du 100. 

κλ 7 redupl. Xp I. 


Initial 3, compounds 7, redupl. 2, not compounds 24. Ex- 
cluded as doubtful 233, 2339, 485, 75a, 764. 

ARION (7:2), ἃ proportion that serves to reinforce the 
arguments that have been drawn from style and subject 
matter to prove the late date of the Hymn which bears the 
name of the mythical personage known as Arion. The metre 
shows the frequent resolutions, syncopated feet, and anacru- 
ses that recall the later dithyramb. There can be little doubt 
that, without any intent to deceive, the invocation to Posei- 
don was put into the mouth of Arion in order to serve as an 
exaltation of the power of music, a theme that was popular 
with the later dithyrambic poets, if we may judge from the 
Argo of Teclestes. The 7 cases are: 
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ΤΡ 2 comp., 11 comp., dp 8 comp., Op g init., πὰ 4 init., 
13 init., «A 5. Initial 3, compounds 3, not compound 1. The 
cases of strong position are φρ 7, πλ 17 comp. 

SAPPHO (3:37, excluding τὰ Bpdxea 70, dptraxi Bpadivay 
104, where 8 is wrongly written for ¢). With all its intense 
modernness, Lesbian poetry is exceedingly conservative in 
the treatment of mute and liquid. The three cases are: 
exéxpato 51, whether we scan the line as an ionic or as 
»'πωυι-.-] --» πῶν .- Ὁ, making the concluding part of 
the verse an acatalectic second pherecratic. For the correp- 
tion Sappho had a warrant in «éxpuppéva 110; cf. κἔκρα- 
μένον Ol. X. 104. The second example is μαλὄδρόπηες 93, 
(hexam.), where the weak position is necessary, as in apd¢i- 
δρυφής B 7oo. The third is ἄμμ πρέπει 136 (choriamb.). 
Initial wp fails to lengthen about 272 times in Homer (mostly 
with πρός). The 37 instances of strong position are: 


mp 5, 6, 87. πλ I, Comp., 3; init., 17 comp. 
Kp 3, COMP., 40, 931, 932 S25. κλ I; augm., 933 Comp. 

Bp 5, 60, 62, 79. yA 93: init. 

YP 2149 43: 70. KV Tie 

Sp 210 redupl., 2,5, 71 comp. Tv 14. 

Pp 11) 9) 57 A, 59, 90. y 65. 

XP 240 init. ὃν 27). 

Op 1, comp., 91. ὃμ 56. 


Initial 3, compounds 6, augment, redupl. 2, not compounds 
26. Doubtful are 1,, 34, 55, 64, 80, 89. 

ERINNA (1:0): ἄνθεα θνατοῖς 2 (hexam.). 

ALKAIOS (2:16). The two cases are: τινᾶ πρός 20 (al- 
kaics), ἔκνηται 98 (ionics). 

Strong position : 


mp 60. XP 34: 49. 
Kp 5. init., 25 init., 82 comp. πλ 55 comp. 
Tp 351 comp., 37 A. γν 55, 62. 
Bp 97 init. XV 41)» 413. 
pp 68 init. ype 85. 


Initial 4, compounds 3, not compounds 9. Doubtful are 
155, 30y 43, 51, 79, 81. Frag. 50 has been excluded. 
That the melic fragments of the Seven SaGEs are spurious 
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may be regarded as a fact, which is reinforced on the metri- 
cal side by the number of weak positions. 

Pittakos (1 :0) φαρέτραν as Θ 323. 

Bias (1 : 0) δὲ τρόπος ; cf. 6 53. 

Chilon has ὁ χρυσός at the end of a colon, generally taken 
to be a case of weak position. ἐν δὲ χρυσῷ |. 3 may be either 
ι-υ--- οὐ. vv Ἢ. 

Thales (0: 1) xédvev. 

Kleoboulos (1:1) τὲ πλῆθος 1, (cf. 66% πλεῖστα § 127); 
xedvov 15. τὸ πλέον, which Bergk takes as a case of strong 
position, is doubtful. 

Solon (1 : 1) (σἔ) προσεννέπῃ 42,; πεφυλαγμένος 42,. 

STESICHOROS (7:9). With this poet begins the decline 
of the old-time rigor. As in the form and content of his 
poetry he influenced to a large extent his great successor 
Pindar, so the latter’s freedom in dealing with mute and 
liquid may have been an inheritance. Still 7:9 shows a 
surprisingly large number of cases of weak position, when 
we consider that his art was largely epic in tone and that he 
employed the long dactylic line and dactylo-epitrites. The 
scarcity of his fragments must guard us against assuming 
that he admitted weak position more frequently than Pindar. 
The weak cases are as follows (all in dactylo-epitrites) : 


ap 48 init. 8p 42 init. 
Tp 5, 32 init. xp 37 init. 
Bp 42 redupl. χλ 2 init. 


We find strong position only in words not compounds: 


mp 26. Pp ὃ,; 29,- 
Kp 14, 42. Kv 1. : 
Bp 37- gy 8. 

YP 3: 


Frag. 17 is doubtful. 

IpyKos (7:14), a proportion that is less surprising than 
that of Stesichoros, though still remarkable for the number 
of the instances of the weak position. The poetry of Ibykos, 
at least that of his later years, to which the two longest frag- 
ments belong, was of a totally different cast from that of 
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Stesichoros. He has a distinct preference for logaoedics 
over dactylo-epitrites. 
Weak position : 


πρ 53 Κύπρις, the only case of this τρ 28. 
metrical value in melic poetry, βρ 9, init., 22, init. 
though Pindar has Κύπρος. Κύ- yp 6, comp. 
aptdos occurs in Ib. 1.» 25. Op 5; init. 

Kp 3 μακράν, a rare case of correption. 


Initial 3, compounds 1, not compounds 3. 
Strong position : 


Tp Ig, 23. OA 2,. 
yp 14. πν 7. 
πλ 9, comp. φν 6. 
kX 10 A comp., 22, comp. ye 19. 
BA 2, init., 5, comp. du τς. 
yA 5; init. 


Initial 2, compounds 4, not compounds 8. No. 16, is 
doubtful. 

PYTHERMOS = Skol. 1 (1:0) 6 χρυσός. See on Alkman, 
p. 130. 

ANAKREON (8 : 23) follows the Lesbian norm, though ad- 
mitting greater license. Three of the eight cases are initial : 
actoict προσηνής 15 (pherecratic), πῶλξ Θρῃκίη 75,, εὐέθειρᾶ 
χρυσόπεπλε 76 (both troch. tetram.). The other instances 
that deserve special attention are ἀνύβρίστ(ως) 63, (ionic) 
and δάφνᾳ (dapvn?) 78 (troch. tetram.). κεχρημένοις 84, the 
last word in an iambic trimeter, is probably to be included 
under the cases of correption, since, if the initial syllable 
were long, we should have a strong position not under the 
ictus.! 

Besides these we have ’Ad¢podlry 2, and ἐλαφρῶς 69. 


1 Strong position in the arsis is exceedingly unusual: Alkm. 28, λῦσαν δ᾽ 
ἄπρακτα νεάνιδες, wor > vu uv A =anapaestic dimeter 
without caesura; Alk. 62 κόλπῳ σ᾽ ἐδέξαντ᾽ ἄγναι Χάριτες, Kplvoe > 2 _ Ui 
.-. »πύω. ὦ Λ. InAnakr. 174 οἴνου δ᾽ ἐξέπιον κάδον, viv δ᾽ dBpds épbec- 
σαν must be scanned YW G τω... νἱ.. Ῥ πω --᾿;Ὀ͵θτὐ ἱξιγς = 171 and 
173 and the strong position in d8pés, elsewhere found in Anakreon, is to be 
observed. In carm. pop. 291, an elegiac distich, we find πάτραν with the initial 
syllable in the arsis. Cf. Xenoph. 113 χρὴ δὲ πρῶτον, Theogn. 1237 ἀλλα TARO, 
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Strong position : 


Kp 17,, 31, 68, 90 comp. Xp 32. 

Tp 17,. 36, 655. Op 1; init. 

Bp 11 comp., 173) 51.» 65). wr 76. 

YP 1,» 6. κλ 17, comp., 88. 
Sp 472) 75, init. θμ 37. 


dp 41, comp., 54. 


Initial 2, compounds 4, not compounds 17. Doubtful are 
Og 17— 19. Excluded ἀγρίων (conj.) 37. 

Lasos (0:3). τέ Κλυμένοιο, avayvéwv, βαρύβρομον. 

SIMONIDES (19 : 31), a much larger proportion than in his 
elegies (19: 74, see p. 143), which naturally follow epic models 
more closely than the freer melic verse. Only if we include 
the elegiac poems does Schneidewin’s remark hold true that 
Simonides stands midway between Homer and Pindar. The 
melic of Simonides is very slightly freer than that of Pindar, 
and that only because of the large number of initial cor- 
reptions. 

Weak position : 


wp 55 init. πλ 5, init., 38, init. 
Kp 13 init., 52 augm. KX 4, init., 45, init. 
Τρ 12, comp., 18,» 31 init. φλ 57, init. 

Bp 23. 41; init. av 78 init. 

dp 80A. . Kv 37, init. 

xp 62 init., 64 init. ὃν 37, init. 


Initial 14, compounds 1, augment 1, not compounds 3. 

Especially noteworthy are ἤθεϊ κνώσσεις 37,, with which 
we may compare δάκνομαι Theognis gio, and τ δνόφῳ 37,» 
which has its nearest melic parallel in κἔδνός Pyth. X. 72, 
since Pindar has no instance of initial ὃν after a vowel short 
by nature. It will be observed that, apart from ὅ πλοῦτος 38,, 
in all the other non-initial cases the liquid is p. All the 
fragments are in logaoedic metre except 78 (dactylo- 
epitrites). 

Strong position : 


wp 5ig comp. Tp 2 COMP.y 5 7, 15 comp. 
Kp 393 Comp., 585. Bp 37:5 init. (see p. 117). 
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yp 54. yA 132: 

dp 58;. OX 56. 

dp 31,» 43. mv 52, comp., 79. 
xp 573 init. Kv 38). 

mA 18, comp. Ὑν 31)» 442 451) 585. 
KA 29,, 74 init. dv 41:. 

TA 185, 43. YP 52 

BA 18, comp. ὃμ 74. 


Initial 3, compounds 7, not compounds 21. Doubtful 4,, 
164, 25, 30 37g) 3712) 391 452 08, 753. 

TIMOKREON (10:3). The fragments of the Rhodian poet, 
the embittered antagonist of Themistokles, the man who 
even more than Herodotos succeeded in besmirching the 
character of the Athenian statesman, present several points 
of interest with respect to the opposition between contents 
and style. Timokreon’s vituperation of Themistokles is com- 
posed in dactylo-epitrites, and was written about the same 
time as Pindar’s first, third, and fifth Pythzan and the first 
and ninth Memean, in which the dactylo-epitritic measure 
subserves its usual purpose of solemn and stately panegyric. 
We have then in Timokreon’s skolion a contrast between 
matter and form: instead of laudation we have vilification ; 
instead of the keen-edged iambics of Archilochos that bite 
into the live man’s flesh like parchment, as Browning puts it, 
we have the grand metre of a Pythian ode. When we come 
to Aristophanes we see that dactylo-epitrites are used for 
capricious caricature and parody. Timokreon foreshadows 
Aristophanes. But while he preserves the lofty measure 
that was suited to the fourth Pythian, at the same time 
his treatment of this measure in its details— such as the 
license in regard to the posztio debilts — shows that the metre 
has under his hands lost something of its old-time, nay, its 
present grandeur. It is in the dactylo-epitrites of Pindar 
that the posttio debilis is admitted far less frequently than in 
his logaoedics or paeonics. If Timokreon is fond of the 
weakened position, on the other hand he restricts its occur- 
rence, with a single exception, to that effected by an initial 
combination or to the medial arrangement in compounds. 
His freedom is not that of the later elegy. 


κα Ξεσύεστ Wee δηπττα. ΤΣ δ. 


τὸῪῪὸῪ}7ὲ: -.: τὰ :᾿ comy.. & mre 
Ag oS πο. 2 tomy «A 2, COM. 
“$ =: @a it mr 


ica Φ tomwoeencs 4. not compounds 1. wp makes pos 
wor oe it ont. Op cn ai, ὧλ τ. A cocdtiu case 15 Θεμ:- 
σ᾿ «“»Ξξὰ τς Ir ty, we rear γελοίως Mess. . 

ἀξ τχχα 2:2. Τανᾶγριξεσσι λενκοτέπτλοις 20,: érpa- 
bees ““ Expal’ :". δονακυστρύψω 12. καλλιγένεθλε 23. Doubt- 
fu 22. 

LimrrcK es ‘0:7, ἐγρεκύδοιμον. πτοτικλήτω. ἄγναν in 1 
(CAV pris 

Pratinas '4:7) .0.cs up to scorn the meretnoons art of 
Dis time whith gave the preeminence to the musical accom- 
pariment over the worcs of the ὕες. He has weak position 
before Pp in Ig. I, Init., $3. before eA in 1,, redupl.; while 
av i.. yu}, Ou τς sengtnen the prececing svilable. The 
frequent correptions faciitate the rush of his hyvporchematic 
dacty.o-trochaics. It shouid be notec, furthermore, that the 
strong positions are ai. the resu:t of combinations that are 
rarely weakened. The poem is possibly not a separate lyric, 
but a hyporcheme from one of his satyr dramas. 

PHRYNICHOS (0:1). ἄγναν 1). 

DiaGoras (1:0) πάντὰ βροτοῖσιν 2, 

Kypias (0:1) νεβρός 14. ᾿ 

PRAXILLA (1 : 1) τέ πρόσωπον 2,; ᾿Αδμήτου 3, = Skol. 21, 
(in basis). 

BACCHYLIDES (8:28). Judging solely from the fragments 
in Bergk, Bacchylides does not appear to have admitted the 
‘Attic’ weakening as much as his uncle Simonides in his 
melic poems. It will be interesting to see whether the lately 
discovered poems do not modify the existing proportion. 

Weak position : 


xp 20 comp. χν 13. 
8p 6, comp., 231 θν 21 init. 
xp 3, init., 23, init., 28, init. 


Initial 4, compounds 2, not compounds 2. 
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Strong position : 


πρ 275. BX 13} init. 

Kp 3, comp., 25 comp., 44 redupl. yA 13, comp., 28, init. 
tp 6, comp., 13, comp., 47 comp. TV 13}. 

Bp 19, init., 23,. KV 33. 

Pp 1310 comp., 20. YY 274) 293) 31 Comp. 
xp 2, init., 9, comp., 36, comp. Ov 3, init:, 13, init. 

KA 31 comp., 35 comp. Su 7 comp., 34, comp. 


Initial 6, compounds 14, reduplication 1, not compounds 7. 
Doubtful frag. 42. | 

MELANIPPIDES (0: 5), though a dithyrambic poet, seems to 
reject the shortening altogether. πρ 4, init., Κρ I,, 5p 4.» op 
Iz, 7A 4, comp. Doubtful 14, 34, 6). 

ARIPHRON (2:0) Ὑγέειᾶ πρεσβίστα 1,’Adpodtras 5. Doubt- 
ful πρόφρων 2. 

LIkYMNIOS (2: 1) δάκρύων 1, τέ βρύει 1; ὕπνος 3,, anacru- 
sis of dactylo-epitritic line. 

Ion (1 : 2) λευκοπτέρυγᾶ πρόδρομον 10,, ὀλιγοδρανέων 164. 

EURIPIDES (2:0) &ppati πρῶτἄ δραμεῖν 3,. 

PHILOXENOS (22: 14) shows a large preponderance in favor 
of the weak position. It will be remembered that the Ban- 
quet is composed in dactylo-epitrites with a marked prefer- 
ence for dactylic cola. 

Weak position : 


wp 23 init., 2, init., 2, init., 3, init., yp 2,, 231 comp., 2,, augm. 


8 comp. πλ 2, comp., 2; COmp., 34, Comp. 
KP 290» 23 Init., 23g( 2) Comp. KV 3.1 comp. 
Tp 2, init., 215 COMp., 24,(?) comp. ΧΡ 2s) 25) 35° 
Bp 35 init. 


Initial 7, compounds 9, augment 1, not compounds 5. 
Strong position : 


KP 2117 52: A 3x comp. 
Bp 5, augm. XA 2, init. 
xp 2. comp. Τμ 215: 

wA 2,4 COMP., 35. YP 319 316 
KA. 24. θμ 26. 

YA 29, init. 


Initial 2, compounds 3, augment 1, not compounds 8. 
Doubtful 259, 295, 28: 249 3g 35> 31» 315» 350 
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TIMOTHEOS (4:2) Gud κρείσσω 12,, δᾶκρύοισι κ,, μνελὅ- 
tpeb 7, ἀφρῷ 5; Κύπριδος 15,, μέτρ᾽ τῳ a word that often 
shortens the initial syllable in the elegiac poets (Solon in 
"AO. πολ. 5, Theogn. 479, 501, Soph. 1, Kritias 2,7, 293, Zag 
293) 34): 

TELESTES (5:2) ἅρμοσξ. πρῶτος 2,, ἀμφϊπλέκων 2,, ἀπέ. 
vee Κλωθώ 1,, καλλϊπνόων 2,, τέχνας 1.0; παρὰ κρατῆρας 5, 
(cf. παρὰ κρατῆρα Eur. frag. 643,, one of the rare cases in 
Euripides of initial position), ἀγλαᾶν 1.2. 

LYKOPHRONIDES (I : 0) τὸ πρόσωπον 1. 

KASTORION (I : 1) ἕδραν 25, μείλιγμ᾽ 2. 

ARISTOTLE’s poem on Virtue (Bergk, frag. 6) (2:3) τὲ 
κρείσσω 1. 7, θύγᾶτρες 15; ἀνέτλαν το, ὕπνου 8, πότμος 4. 

The extant SKOLIA (13:4) were composed chiefly in 
Athens, and most formed a part of the ‘Attic’ collection. 
Hybrias (No. 28) has been included here, but Pythermos 
(No. 1) has been given a separate place. No. 21 = Praxilla 3. 

Weak position : | 


ap 18 init. πλ 8; init. 

tp ὃς init., 143, 15, init. KA 7, init., 28, redupl. 
Bp 26, init. BA 28,_, comp. 

8p 14,. θν 8; init. 


xp 20 init., 28,_, init. 


Initial 9, compounds 1, reduplication 1, not compounds 2. 
Hybrias has the only case in non-Pindaric melic of correption 
before BX. 

Strong position : 

Bp 5, init. dp 16, init. 
YP 4s- Kv 4). 


CARMINA POPULARIA (15:11). These poems have been 
included, though they are of different dates and provenance. 
The proportion of weak positions substantiates the belief 
that their present form is late. In some cases (No. 41: the 
Rhodian Swallow Song) this is apparent from the dialectal 
form. Several fragments, including Nos. 36-38, the ypidoz, 
are of Attic provenance. No. 28 is certainly much later than 
the time of Aristomenes, and is probably to be referred to 
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the fourth century after the restoration of Messenia. No. 46 
(Attic) dates from the end of the fourth century; No. 47 is 
probably to be referred to Roman times. 

Weak position : 


ap 41, init. Xp 3 init. 

Kp 39 init., 46,, comp., 46,, comp. Op 36,. 

TP 36,, 38, 46,5. KA 28, comp., 46,. 
Bp 47, init. pA 33 comp. 

dp 3 init. θμ 8,. 


Initial 5, compounds 4, not compounds 6. 
Strong position : 


Kp 28), 4725. BA 36s. 
Tp 291; 38,- yr 8). 
dp 4. τν 10. 
κλ 4l¢) 47; init. yv 5s. 


Initial 1, not compounds 10. Doubtful 5,, 8,, 84, 24, 275 
301, 36g, 37.» 411ῳ 44: 


SUMMARY. 


Augment, Not 


etc. compounds. Total. 


Initial. Compounds. 


Weak. Strong. Weak. Strong. Weak. Strong. Weak. Strong. Weak. Strong. 


Eumelos..... .. - oe ae ον I oe te oe I 
Terpander.... .. εν oe we oe ee I. I os 
Alkman ..... 4 3 os 7 - 2 I 24 5 36 
Arion. ......Ὁ 3 3 I oe I I 7 2 
Sappho. ..... I 3 I 6 I 2 26 3 37 
EFrinna...... I oe I oe 
Alkaios...... I 4 3 0 ὦν I 9 2 16 
Pittakos ..... ὦ. oe I I 

Bias ....... I oe I “9 
Thales ...... 2. I oe I 
Kleoboulos. I I I I 
Solon. ...... I I I I 
Stesichoros.... 5§ oe I I 9 7 9 
Ibykos ...... 3. 2 I 4 3 8 7 [14 
Pythermos.... I .. ee ee I ee 
Anakreon .... 3 2 4 I 4 17 8 23 
Lasos....... ον I I ee I oe 3 
Simonides .... 14 3 I 7 I 3. 21: 19 3! 
Timokreon.... 5 I 4 -. ee I 2 10 3 
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sU MWARY — Contrazet. 


Aagment, Nace Total 


Initial. Compeun’is. ete. compound 


Weaic Srmng Weak. Sonng. Weak. Seog Weak. Strong. Weak. Seong. 


Kerinna ..... we . I ον I 2 4 2 3 
Samprokies 2.2. .. .. ον I te .- 2 3 
Pratinas 2... I. oe ων [δ .. 2 3 4 3 
Phroyniches.... .. .. ἐν ων eee ον I -- I 
Inagoras. .... if - I .- 
Kydias. 2... I I 
Praxilla...... 5 5 . - ς 1 I 
Kacchylides ... 4 6 2 14 ον I 2 7 S$ 28 
Melanippides .... 5 ΒΝ I eee _ 3 ΑΝ 5 
Ariphron oo ee I -- ΒΕ “ν- .“- = I ° 2 ee 
Likymnios...- 1. oe we we ee I I 2 I 
Jom. ee ee I I I oe we tee I 2 
Faripides..... 2 -. oe ee oe oe oe we 2 .-.- 
Philoxenses. . 2. 7 2 9 3 ik I 5 8 2 14 
Timothess . 2... 1 .. I... we ne 2 2 4 2 
Telestes ..... 2 3 2. we we I I 5 2 
Lykophronides . 1 .. eee we ee . .- I _ 
Kastorion .... .. -. oe ee oe ee I I I I 
Aristotle . 2... I... oe ee εν I I 2 2 3 
Skolia ...... 9 2 tr .. I .. 2 2 13 4 
Carm. pop.....- § I 4 .-. oe ων 6 10 Ι5 1 
Τοῖδᾶι....... 81 33 2. 545 7 9 43 166 161 263 


From the foregoing it appears that the earliest choral 
poetry, as represented by Alkman, follows closely the usage 
that obtains in Homer. While the universal melic of Stesi- 
choros, Ibykos, and Simonides shows a relaxation of epic 
rigidity, it is still stricter in its procedure than the drama. 
Bacchylides, though a representative of the same class, 
stands, however, much nearer to the monodic lyric of 
Anakreon than to his fellow choral poets. 

The usage of choral melic is best seen in Pindar. 
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It will be noticed that Pindar shortens before TX, yA, AA, 
xp, TH, Su, a liberty which no other melic poet permits him- 
self. Efe also shortens before SA, Op. 

Timokreon is the first to displace the old norm to any 
appreciable extent. Timotheos and Telestes follow very 
nearly the ‘Attic’ standard. Phi.oxenos still admits a con- 
siderable number of strong positions. The subjective mono- 
dic lyric of Sappho, Alkaios, and Anakreon is far more rigid 
than the universal melic of the sixth century. 

A comparison with the elegiac poets is instructive. Here, 
too, the tide begins to turn in the sixth century. Kallinos, 
Archilochos, Tyrtaios, Asios, and Mimnermos, if they admit 
weak position at all, admit it only with p and only when a 
mute and p begin a word, with the exception of ᾿Αφροδέτης 
in Mimnermos. Solon shows initial (yp, wA), and medial 
weakening not in compounds (tp); Demodokos only medial 
weakening in compounds («A); Phokylides, initial (7A) and 
medial in compounds (Κλ); Xenophanes, initial (zp, tp) and 
medial in compounds (6p); Erinna, initial (ap, xp, yp) and 
augment (yp); Theognis, initial (7, «, τ, 8, 6, χ + p, 7A, KA), 
medial in compounds (rp, Sp, dp, «A), augment (ap, tp, Sp, «A), 
and medial not in compounds (tp, yp, p, «v) ; Epicharmos, 
medial not in compounds (rrp, «p) ; Hipparchos, initial (6p) ; 
Simonides, initial («p, tp, yp, KA, yA, PA), medial in com- 
pounds («p), augment (7p, yp), medial not in compounds 
(<p, tp, yp, bp, 9v); Empedokles, in augment? (6p), medial 
not in compounds (xp). In the later elegy we find some 
graver examples of correption. In medial forms, not com- 
pounds: not only before «p in Kritias, tp in Sophokles, Plato, 
Kritias, Zeuxis, Parrhasios, φρ in Plato, Kritias, «vy in Aris- 
totle, θν in Aischylos,—all of which had admitted correp- 
tion in the earlier elegy, — but even before 7A in Aischylos, 
Krates, «X and yA in Kritias, wv in Kritias, Parrhasios, χν 
in Parrhasios, Krates. The following summary excludes fa, 
yr, γμ, 54, γν, ὃν, which never fail to make position in the 
elegiac poets. 
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ELEGIAC POETS. 


SHORT LONG | SHORT LONG 
Kallinos. . . 2. . . .. 6 , Dionysios Chal. . . . 3 I 
Tyrtaios. . 2. 1. ww 35 | Euripides . .... 2 om 
Archilochos. . . . . I 16 | Thukydides . I 
Asios. 2. 2. 1. 1 ww we 3, Euenos ...... 3 3 
Mimnermos . I 17 | Kritias 2... 1. . 25 5 
Solon . 3 46 | Iophon I 
Demodokos . 2 1 | Sokrates. . . . . . 2 ve 
Phokylides . 3 7 | Antimachos. ae 3 
Xenophanes . ὃ 11 | Plato (all the fragments). 9 24 
Theagnis . 57 244 | Zeuxis ...... I 2 
Hipparchos . . iI .. | Parrhasios . 6 3 
Simonides - I9 74 | Dionysios the younger I a 
Epicharmos . 3 2 | Mamerkos . I 
Aischylos 2 1 | Astydamas . 2 
Sophokles 4 Philiskos 3 
Ion . 3 Speusippos . I . 
Melanthios . . . .. .. 1 | Aristotle . 2 I 
Empedokles .... § 5 | Krates 8 3 


The early iambic poets are likewise rigid in refusing to 
admit correption. Archilochus has 13 longs in his iambic 
trimeters, 17 longs in his trochaic tetrameters, with no case 
of weak position ; Semonides, 54 longs, no shorts ; Hipponax, 
24 longs in his choliambics and trimeters, and a single instance 
of correption (oAéyd φρονοῦσιν 73). Elsewhere he has 5 cases 
of strong position and only one, and that doubtful, of weak 
position (ληὸν ἀθρήσας 88). The innovation does not appear , 
till the sixth century in iambics, which are even more severe 
than elegiacs. 
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APPENDIX. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL SESSION, BRYN 
Mawr, Pa., 1897. 


‘TREASURER’S REPORT (p. iv.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD (p. Ixvi.). 

List OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS (p. Ixxi.). 
CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION (p. 1xxxvii.). 
List OF OFFICERS SINCE ORGANIZATION (p. Ixxxix.). 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION (p. XCi.). 


MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE AT THE TWENTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL SESSION (BRYN MAWR). 


Francis α. Allinson, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Sidney G. Ashmore, Union University, Schenectady, N. Y. 
George M. Bolling, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
Carlton L. Brownson, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Mitchell Carroll, Richmond College, Richmond, Va. 
Mary Emily Case, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 
Emma Kirkland Clark, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 
Hermann Gollitz, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Mortimer Lamson Earle, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Herman L. Ebeling, Miami University, Oxford, O. 
W. A. Eckels, Baltimore, Md. 
Thomas H. Eckfeldt, New Bedford, Mass. 
Η. C. Elmer, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
L. H. Elwell, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Edward Fitch, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 
Thomas Fitz-Hugh, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Susan B. Franklin, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
William A. Hammond, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Karl P. Harrington, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
J. E. Harry, Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. 
Samuel Hart, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
Edward Southworth Hawes, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Henry T. Hildreth, Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 
Andrew Ingraham, Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass. 
Charles W. L. Johnson, Baltimore, Md. 
William H. Johnson, Denison University, Granville, O. 
John B. Kieffer, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. e 
Charles Knapp, Barnard College, New York, N. Y. 
Abby Leach, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
F. A. March, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
C. W. E. Miller, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
James H. Morgan, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 
Augustus T. Murray, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 
Barker Newhall, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 
James M. Paton, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
Charles Peabody, Cambridge, Mass. 
Tracy Peck, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Bernadotte Perrin, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Ferris W. Price, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
i [ovER]} 


American Philological Assoctation. 


Ernst Riess, New York, N. Y. 

Charles P. G. Scott, Radnor, Pa. 

M. S. Slaughter, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Clement L. Smith, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Herbert Weir Smyth, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Helen L. Webster, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Andrew F. West, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

G. M. Whicher, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
John Henry Wright, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


(Total, 48.] 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., July 6, 1897. 


The Twenty-Ninth Annual Session was called to order at 3.20 P.M. 
in Taylor Hall at Bryn Mawr College, by the President, Professor 
Bernadotte Perrin, of Yale University. 

The Secretary of the Association, Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, 
of Bryn Mawr College, presented the following report : — 


1. The Executive Committee has elected as members of the Associa- 
tion : — 


Harlan P. Amen, Principal of Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter. 

Frank Cole Babbitt, Instructor in Greek, Harvard University. 

John Ira Bennett, Instructor in Greek, Union University. 

George M. Bolling, Ph.D., Instructor in Comparative Philology, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. 

Caroline G. Brombacher, High School, Brooklyn. 

Mary H. Buckingham, Boston. 

Frank Carter, Professor of Latin, McGill University. 

Clarence 6. Child, Ph.D., Instructor in English, University of Pennsylvania. 

Robert A. Condit, Professor of Greek, Coe College, Cedar Rapids. 

Elisha Conover, Professor of Latin and Greek, Delaware College. 

George H. Denny, Professor of Latin, Hampden-Sidney College. 

Howard Freeman Doane, Professor of Greek, Doane College. 

W. A. Elliott, Professor of Greek, Allegheny College, Meadville. 

Rev. Dr. W. E. Evans, Columbia, S. C. 

Helen C. Flint, Assistant Instructor in Greek, Mt. Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass. 

John Wesley Gilbert, Professor of Greek, Payne Institute, Augusta, Ga. 

William A. Hammond, Professor of Ancient Philosophy, Cornell University. 

H. W. Havley, Ph.D., Instructor in Latin, Wesleyan University. 

Theodore Woolsey Heermance, Instructor in Greek, Yale University. 

Henry Hyvernat, Professor of Semitic Languages and Biblical Archaeology, Catho- 
lic University of America. 

J. W. D. Ingersoll, Assistant Professor of Latin, Yale University. 

Charles S. Jacobs, Assistant Instructor in Greek, Albion College. 

Charles W. L. Johnson, Ph.D., Instructor in Greek, Yale University. 
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George Dwight Kellogg, Instructor in Latin, Yale University. 

James D. Meeker, Instructor in Latin and Greek, Hotchkiss School. 

James H. Morgan, Professor of Greek, Dickinson College. 

Richard Norton, Professor of Archaeology, American School of Classical Studies, 
Rome. 

J. D. Rogers, Ph.D., Tutor in Greek, Columbia University. 

Henry A. Scomp, Ph.D., Vice-Chancellor, American Temperance University, Har- 
riman, Tenn. 

Jared W. Scudder, Latin Master, High School, Albany, N. Y. 

R. H. Sharp, Jr., Professor of Ancient Languages, Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College, Lynchburg. 

Edwin G. Warner, Ph.D., Instructor in Latin, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn. 

Winifred Warren, Instructor in Latin, Vassar College. 

H. C. Whiting, Professor of Latin, Dickinson College. 


2. The TRANSACTIONS and PROCEEDINGS for 1896 (Vol. XXVII) were 
issued in April. Separate copies of the PROCEEDINGS may be obtained 
of the Secretary or of the Publishers. Henceforth the volumes of the 
Association will be bound in the same style as that adopted in the case of 
Vol. XXVII. Back volumes will be bound in the same style for twenty- 
five cents each by the “ Norwood Press Bindery, Norwood, Mass.,” pro- 
vided at least twelve volumes are sent at a time. and the cost of transporta- 
tion both ways is paid by the owner. All parcels of books should be 
plainly marked with the name and address of the sender. 

3. The Report of Publications by members of the Association since 
July 1, 1896, showed a record of books, pamphlets, and articles by about 
sixty members. To ensure the completeness of the Bibliographical Record 
it is earnestly requested that every member enter his publications upon 
the blanks to be sent out in June of each year. It is intended that the 
Record shall include not only publications that are distinctly philological 
in character, but also those that deal with the educational aspects of the 
study of language and literature. In case of doubt the publication in 
question may be sent to the Secretary. 


Professor Smyth’s report as Treasurer for the year 1896—97, which 
was made at a subsequent meeting, is here inserted : — 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance from 1895-96. . . . 2. «©» 1 ee we we ee ee) $1025.97 
Membership dues. . . . . . - . . « . « « ~=§$1056.00 
Initiation fees. 2. 2. 2. 2. 1. we eee ee 160.00 
Sales of Transactions . . .....4.. 144.32 
Dividends Central New England and Western R. R.. 6.00 
Interest. 2. 2. 1 1 1 ee ew we ee 20.51 
Total receipts forthe year. . . 2. 2 2 ew we we 1386.83 


£2412.80 


Proceedings for July, 1897. v 


EXPENDITURES. 


Transactions and Proceedings (Vol. XXVI) - + « $774.78 


Whitney Memorial Volume . . . see 257.08 

Committee of Twelve . . ......2.624-. 293.43 

Salary of Secretary . 2. 2. 2. 2. 1. 1 1 we ew 250.00 

Postage . . . ΝΕ ΕΞ 41.76 

Stationery and Job Printing ΝΞ ΞἘΎΈΥΕΕΕΞ 17.27 

Telegrams, etc. . . 2. 2. 2. 1 ww ee ew ee 6.20 

Expressage. 2. 2 1. 1. 1 6 ew ew ew we ee 2.05 

Binding. . 2. 2. 2 1 6 6 ew ew we ee ws 0.90 
Total expenditures forthe year. . . . 2... 2 ee $1643.47 
Balance, July 6,1897 . . .« . «6 1 1 1 @ ew ew ew 769.33 


$2412.80 


The reading of papers was then begun. At this time there were 
present about thirty-five members. At subsequent meetings about 
fifty members were in attendance. 


1. Archaism in Aulus Gellius, by Dr. Charles Knapp, of Barnard 
College. 


The paper was a continuation of an article published by the author in 1894 
under the same title, in the Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler. The 
author’s purpose was first to make certain additions to his earlier article, which 
dealt only with archaisms of form and vocabulary, and then to offer some remarks 
on archaisms of syntax to be found in the Moctes Atticae. The additions to the 
earlier article consisted in part of further references and citations of authorities 
in connection with forms and words treated therein, in part of the discussion of 
archaic forms and words not there noted. Examples of the latter class of addi- 
tions are frosus and prosum as by-forms of prorsus and prorsum, temperi, 
‘betimes,’ a/iguz used as a noun, aeditumus, caldor, censio, fretus, us for fretum, 
t, flagitator, libentia, praefica, vasum as a by-form of vas, verbero, ‘rascal,’ per- 
ctlus, pensus, the participle of pendo, as an adjective = carus, querquerus, clau- 
dere, ‘to halt,’ ‘to limp,’ meuginari, pudeo as a fully personal verb, reminari, 
‘to think,’ ‘to ponder,’ admodum quam, commodum as an adverb of time, curriculo 
as a simple adverb = czéo, cadem, sc. opera as = eodem tempore, frustra esse said 
of persons, multum, nimio and oppido as intensive adverbs with adjectives, pror- 
sus in its original physical sense, rarenter and tractim. 

Before passing to the consideration of archaisms of syntax, the author paused 
to dwell upon the importance of the lists of archaic forms and words presented 
in this paper and its predecessor. Even a casual reading of Gellius’ work suffices 
to show his passionate devotion to the ante-classical writers. A more careful 
examination will lead to the conclusion that his favorites among the ancients were 
Plautus, Cato, and Ennius. See Drisler Studies, pp. 132-134. One would natu- 
rally expect, therefore, to find him borrowing many words from their pages. 
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wits. Δ tative, inderAcere BAD an accusative ani an 2.15 τὸ sitsac wt an abla- 
tive instead of an accusative, and gemetrire wih 2 τεξεσῖτε reiticn see me. 
Ble γι: then te mite instances of the genitive cof a τῖτο ἴΞξ fepemiecee on the 
gentirze οἵ a geraod “::1. τό. τ. τν. 5.1: F210. ς-: τί. τῷ 4g: στ 8. τ. On 
the constriction, see Beix-Niemeser on Plact. Casi $52: Draeger. Aitzerische 
Syntax, ii. pp. 511, 512, Heleze, ic sq; Rode, & bot, and especially Hertz, 
Vindiciae Gellianae Alterac, pp. 53,39. In two passages iv. 9. 9 and τ. 16. 5) 
(selina vine an accusative to a gerund. See Hertz - 2. cit τῷ. 50.31; Kikner, 
i. p. $43; ἴτε εν, ii. Ὁ. $21; Schmalz, Lateinische Srmtzx in Mailers Hand- 
buch, vA. ti. y, § $7, Anm. 2. 

(selina is fond of the supine in sm, especially with an object. a usage belong- 
ing chiefly t» the older language. See Schmalz, Lat. Srm. § 34. Anm. 1, § 57, 
Anm. 1, and for general statistics as to the frequency of the gerund at different 
periods, Ioraeger, ii. pp. 857-865. Examples in Gellius of the supine with an 
olgect can be found at ii. 29. 6, ili. 13. 2, vi. 3. 7, Vi. 3. 44, ix. 15. 3, x. 6. 2, x. 19. 
3, xil. 1. 2, xii. 5. 9, xiv. 6. 1, xvi. 5. 9, xvi. 11. 6, xviii. 5. 3. For the supine with- 
out an object, see vi. 14. 8 and xii. 13. 3. 

Opus est twice occurs (xv. 22. 8 and xiv. 2. 16) with the ablative of a perfect 
passive participle. See Lorenz on Plaut. Pseud. 48; Dziatsko on Ter. Phorm. 
534, K&hner, ii. § 128, ¢; Holtze, i. 139-141; Draeger, ii. p. 780. Several 
prepxaitional combinations were then discussed, e.g. in medium relinguo, quaeso 
lecum, visere ad, revisere ad, inter and in with the gerund or the gerundive, and 
prae manibus, 

Passing then to the conjunctions the author pointed out that Gellius often 
employs quando in temporal meaning, a usage characterized by Draeger, ii. p. 
532, andl Schmalz, Lat. Syn. ὃ 266 as confined mainly to old Latin. Neither 
authority has anything to say about Gellius’ use of guando. There are, however, 
fourteen passages at least in Gellius in which guando seems clearly to have tem- 
poral force. In eleven of these the indicative appears, and in the same number 
of instances iterative force is plainly present. In two of the three passages in 
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which the subjunctive is found the mood is due to attraction, in the third, involv- 
ing three instances of the subjunctive, we have dependent questions. 

The temporal meaning of gsoniam seems to be confined to Plautus and Gellius; 
see, e.g., Schmalz, Lat, Syn. § 276 = p. §14 and Gildersleeve-Lodge, ὃ 580, N. 3. 
Schmalz recognizes one instance in Gell. vi. 5. 4. The author held that guonitam 
has both temporal and iterative force in xv, 27. 5, also: Propterea centuriata in 
Campo Martio haberi exercitumque imperari praesidii causa solitum, quoniam 
populus esset in suffragiis ferendis occupatus. Cf. Weiss’ translation: “ Deshalb 
pflegten die Centuriat-Comitien . . . abgehalten und das (waffenfihige) Volk 
zur Besetzung des Wahlplatzes aufgefordert zu werden . . . so lange als das 
Volk beim Stimmabgeben beschaftigt war.” 

According to Draeger, ii. p. 680, and Schmalz, Lat. Syn. ὃ 275, the causal csem 
is joined only with the subjunctive after the classical period. Yet there are sev- 
eral passages in Gellius in which it would be extremely difficult to find any mean- 
ing for a cum-indicative clause save the causal. Cf. e.g. ii. 29. 1. Aesopus ... 
fabulator . . . sapiens existimatus est, cm quae utilia monitu suasuque erant non 
severe neque imperiose fraccepit et censutt . . . sed res salubriter . . . animad- 
versas in mentes animosque hominum cum audiendi quadam inlecebra trdssé. 
See also vi. 3. 25 cum . . . nisus est, vi. 3. 12 cum . . . ostendit, xi. 8. 4 cum 
maluisti, xii. 12. 4 cum ignoratis. On the other hand, in x. 15. 4 cum bella con- 
sulibus mandabantur, the only example of causal cum with indicative cited by 
Gorges in his De Quibusdam Sermonts Gelliant Proprietatibus Observationes, 
Ρ. 43, it would be easy to find a temporal meaning. 

Other points treated in the paper were the repetition of a/gue, a trick bor- 
rowed by both Gellius and Fronto from Cato, the use after a temporal clause of 
atgue or εἰ to introduce the main clause (cf. e.g. ii. 29. 8 Haec ubi ille dixit, et 
discessit), combinations like nihil guicguam, double negatives, suus sibi for the 
simple suzus, sed enim, e¢ autem, and the figura etymologica. 


2. Position before muta cum hquida in the Greek melic poets, by 
Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College. 

This paper is printed in full in the Transactions. Remarks were 
made by Professors Slaughter and Ashmore, and by the author. 


3. A Note on /axo with the Future Indicative in Plautus, by Pro- 
fessor Sidney G. Ashmore, of Union University. 


Both the edition of the Adelphoe of Terence by Sloman, and that of the 
Andria by Freeman and Sloman, contain the following statement in a note on 
fexo: “There is no certain instance of the future indicative after faxo in Plautus.” 

After allowing myself to be misled by this statement, I determined to look up 
all the instances of the verb facere with an indicative or a subjunctive, to see 
whether there might not be found some justification for so sweeping an assertion 
on the part of editors whose work is not wholly free from pretension. 

Accordingly, notwithstanding the fact that Madvig (Opsuse. II., p. 75) and 
Ussing on Amph. 321 have made statements contrary to that of the editors above 
mentioned, I have looked carefully through all the plays of Plautus, including the 
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fragments, and have collected all the instances in which any form of the verb 
facere may be said to be followed by an indicative or a subjunctive. 

As a result of this investigation I find the following facts —according to 
Ritschl’s edition revised by Loewe, Goetz, and Schoell: — 

41 indubitable instances of faxo with the future indicative; 

12 indubitable instances of faxo with a present subjunctive; 

2 instances of faxo with a future indicative, where Ritschl records a variant 
reading in the subjunctive; 

5 instances of faxo with a future perfect indicative, which may, however, in 
more than one case, be a perfect subjunctive. 

If to the 41 cases of the fut. indic. we should add the 7 doubtful instances just 
mentioned, we shall have 48 examples of fzxo connected with the fut. indic. 
According to this the indicative occurs four times as often as the subjunctive, 
This is the more curious in view of the fact that no other form of facere is associ- 
ated with the future indicative, although that verb occurs in the plays no less than 
163 times with a dependent subjunctive, in 47 of which the conjunction wf is 
omitted. Even the future factam, which from analogy might be expected to take 
the fut. indic., is invariably followed by the subjunct.,— 27 times, generally with 
wt. After faxo, on the other hand, z/ is never found, the single instance in which 
it is a possible reading (4szz. 902) being too uncertain to be of any account. 

Now the question suggests itself: 

What difference in form or meaning exists between faxo with subjunct., and 
fexo followed by the fut. indic.,— between the hypotactic and the paratactic 
arrangement? I fail to detect any essential difference; although I am not pre- 
pared, with Madvig, to change e!] the subjunctives into indicatives, even if the 
substitution of an 4 for an @ in every instance but one (5122) would accomplish 
this end. Compare, e.g., A/os¢. 1133 ego ferare faxo, ut meruisti, in crucem, 
with Persa 195 ego laudabis faxo, or with Poen. 173 at ego te iam faxo scies, 
Wherein lies the difference between the subjunct. ferave and the indic. daudabis 
or sctes, beyond a mere variation in the form of expression? The fact is that 
while there may be an accidental shade of difference in the meaning between a 
paratactic and a syntactic arrangement, due to variation in the order of the words 
or to emphasis, this difference is not essential or reducible to rule. In the case 
of faxo and the future indicative, we have the earlier and more colloquial use, in 
which the future indicative was retained. The subjunctive came in by degrees, 
as the style of writing became more formal, and less colloquial, until in the 
Augustan age it-is the rule. Hence we find faxo itself appearing less often than 
we might expect in the plays of Terence (only 7 times), and there only once with 
the fut. indic. (zs. 285 insultabis), if we may disregard the three examples of 
pure colloquialism inherited from the time of Plautus, namely, iam faxo scies Ezz. 
663, iam faxo hic aderit Phorm. 308 and 1055; whereas the subjunctive appears 
in And. 854 iam facinus faxo ex me audias (Mss.), in 4de/ph. 209 cupide acci- 
piat faxo and 847 coquendo sit faxo et molendo. Cf. with this the fact that faciam 
with subjunct. occurs 27 times in Terence. 

In studying ancient writers we are much given to straining after a difference in 
meaning, where a change of mode indicates nothing more than a change in the 
way of expressing the same thing —a change that is natural after the lapse of 
time or amid varying circumstances. So we find it in English and other modern 
languages. 
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The President then appointed the following committees : — 


On Time and Place of Meeting in 1898: Professors C. L. Smith, Peck, and 
Ashimore. 
On Officers for 1897-98: Professors March, Harrington, and Elwell. 


4. Aristotle’s Doctrine of the Central or Common Sense (κοινὸν 
αἰσθητήριον), by Professor William A. Hammond, of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


The treatises of Aristotle which have received most attention at the hands of 
modern students of the Greek Classics and of Philosophy are the Z¢hics, the Logic, 
the Poetics, and the Politics. The works on Metaphysics and Psychology have 
been relatively neglected. It is to be hoped that the present widespread interest in 
Psychology will attract more general attention to the work of Aristotle, the first 
systematic attempt in our occidental science at the solution of psychological 
problems. The psychological theories of Aristotle are scattered through the 
Nicomachean Ethics, the Metaphysics, and the works on Natural History, but the 
main body of them is to be found in the De Anima and the collection of tractates 
usually cited under the title of Parva Naturalia. 

The theory of the central or common sense is developed chiefly in the third 
book of the De Anima and in the De Sensu et Sensilt. Aristotle’s doctrine has no 
historical or logical connection with the Scottish philosophy of “Common Sense.” 
Sir Willian Hamilton, in his elaborate note appended to the works of Reid, states 
four meanings in which the term ‘common sense’ has been employed in ancient 
and modern times, as follows: (1) It was applied by Aristotle and the Peripa- 
tetics to sense proper, and signified that faculty by which the various reports of 
the individual senses were reduced to the unity of a common apoperception. 
(2) It has been applied not to sense proper, but to those cognitions and con- 
victions which we are supposed to receive from nature, and which all men there- 
fore possess in common; by which they test the truth of knowledge and the 
morality of acts. This is the sense in which it is used in the Scottish philosophy. 
McCosh called it the Intuitive Philosophy, i.e. the philosophy which regards the 
intuitions of the mind as the criteria of truth. Dugald Stewart objected to the 
term ‘common sense’ on the ground of its ambiguity, and preferred to call these 
common convictions “the fundamental laws of human belief.’ Common sense, 
he objects, is nearly synonymous with mother-wit, and good sense is only a more 
than ordinary share of common sense. These primary or intuitive truths are what 
Aristotle calls original principles (ἀρχαί), but not principles of common sense. 
He says in the Ethics (1173* 1): “ What all men believe, that we affirm to be; 
and he who rejects this belief, will advance nothing that is more convincing,” 
which is the Aristotelian form of the dictum guod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus. These universal beliefs, which Aristotle regards as the fundamental 
principles of human knowledge, are akin to the ‘fundamental laws’ of Stewart 
and to the Scottish philosophy of common sense. Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
sensus communis, however, is totally distinct from this. (3) Common sense, when 
used with an emphasis on the adjective or substantive, indicates that kind of 
intelligence in which, if one is defective, one is accounted mad or foolish, or 
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wanting in natural prudence. (4) It denotes an acquired perception of the 
duties and proprieties expected from each member of society; a sense of public 
spirit, a feeling of obligation to the commonwealth. The last three significations 
are all metaphorical and do not refer to sense proper, but to certain deliverances 
which are characterized, like sensation, by immediacy, originality, and presumed 
trustworthiness. Thus also we use metaphorically the ‘moral’ sense, the ‘ logi- 
cal’ sense, the ‘aesthetic’ sense. By Aristotle ‘common sense’ is employed to 
signify a specific aspect in the psychological process of sensation. The psychical 
act of sense-perception is not completed in the peripheral sense-organ, but only 
in the αἰσθητήριον or central sense (De An. HI. 2; De Somn. 2). There are five 
peripheral organs of sense: the eye, ear, tongue and throat, nose, skin and flesh. 
‘These are stimulated by objects in the outside world, which by contact with the 
organ work some change (ἀλλοίωσις). The contact is effected through a medium, 
and the change which the stimulus works in the peripheral organ is then trans- 
mitted by the blood to the sensor1um or αἰσθητήριον. In each of the senses 
three factors are taken into consideration: (1) the organ, (2) the object or thing 
sensed, (3) the medium of transmission. In the case of vision, for example, these 
factors are the eye, the thing seen, and the diaphanous, whether fluid or atmos- 
pheric. Every sense-perception presupposes these three elements of organ, 
object, and medium. To each of the individual senses belongs as function the 
apprehension of a particular quality or ἔδιον αἰσθητόν. In vision only color is 
sensed, in hearing sound, in smell odor, in touch hardness or resistance, in taste 
flavor. These are all sensation-qualities, but they are not percepts. By means 
of sight, e.g., we have the sensation of green, but do not perceive an olive. An 
olive is a percept; green is a sensation. An olive is made up of several ideas of 
hardness, taste, color, form, magnitude, etc., and these are unified in a particular 
thing and make it a single object of a definite sort. The peripheral organs of 
touch, taste, and vision furnish us with several ideas or qualities belonging to this, 
but it is only by the unifying function of the sezsorium that these various qualities 
are brought together for knowledge and seen to inhere in a single object; in 
other words, it is only thus that a percept is formed. The function of sensation 
thus attaches to the peripheral or external senses in so far as they mediate the 
qualities of an object to the sensortum or central sense. Aristotle does not con- 
cede the Democritean distinction between primary and secondary qualities. Per- 
ception, then, is one of the functions of the common or central sense. 

Again, it is by the central sense that we recognize particular sensations as 
belonging to ourselves, and can hold them up before our mind as something 
known.to us. We know that we see. In other words, we are conscious of a 
sensation. Consciousness is, then, a second function of the central sense. Locke 
made a distinction between what he called the external and internal sense. The 
external sense gives us ideas of color, sound, and other properties of body. The 
internal sense gives us ideas of thought, reasoning, memory, and the other opera- 
tions of our own mind, and is another name for consciousness. This function, 
which Aristotle apparently limits to the consciousness of sensations and their 
meaning for knowledge, is ascribed to the αἰσθητήριον. 

Again, there are in addition to the ἴδια αἰσθητά, such as odor, color, sound, 
etc., certain properties attaching to things which Aristotle describes as κοινὰ 
αἰσθητά or common sensibles. These are rest, motion, number, shape, extension, 
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and magnitude. They are called ‘common’ because their apprehension does not 
belong to any particular sense, but they are cognized by the central or common 
sense. They differ from simple or primary sensibles in having no specific sense- 
organ. This is the third function of the αἰσθητήριον. 

The individual senses furnish us with color, sound, etc., but it is not their func- 
tion to discriminate between sweet and white, or to differentiate degrees of bitter. 
This is a function of sudgment, and is ascribed by Aristotle to the central sense. 
None of the interpreters of Aristotle appear to have discriminated clearly between 
these four functions which he ascribes to the central sense. Summarized they are 
as follows: (1) The unification of the primary sensibles, or complete sense- 
perception. (2) Consciousness. (3) The apprehension of the so-called common 
sensibles. (4) Judgment in so far as judgment applies to comparison, contrast, 
and discrimination in the deliverances of sense. 

As the single peripheral senses have an object, a medium, and an organ, so 
also has the central sense. The objects are the several sensations which by the 
central sense are unified into the perception of a single thing; the medium is the 
peripheral sense-organ and the blood; and its own organ is the heart. The heart 
is at once the physiological and psychical centre of man. Now, Aristotle defines 
the soul as the “entelechy of an organic hody capable of life” (De An. 4125 27). 
The soul is the life principle in an individual organism, whether we regard the 
life as vegetative, locomotive, sensitive, or rational. Aristotle is therefore con- 
sistent with his theory of the soul in identifying the organic centre with the life 
centre. He rejects the doctrine of Plato and Diogenes of Apollonia, who re- 
garded the brain as the organ of the mind. To Aristotle the brain is merely a 
regulator for the temperature of the heart; the brain is bloodless and cool, and 
the blood and warm vapors from the heart rising to this are lowered in tempera- 
ture, by which physiological device he supposes the system is maintained in a 
heat-equilibrium. Aristotle, it is true, knew nothing of the nervous system and 
misconceived the function of the brain; but in maintaining the unity of con- 
sciousness and in not dissecting the soul into faculties with various anatomical 
localities, he is much nearer to the truth than Plato. 


5. Notes on Antistrophic Verbal Responsion in Attic Tragedy, by 
Professor Mortimer Lamson Earle, of Bryn Mawr College. 


Hermann’s words in the Elementa Doctrinae Metricae, p. 736 (Leipsic ed. of 
1816) = pars III. cap. XXIII. 5, were first quoted. Then, as an example of the 
use made by Hermann of the principle of antistrophic verbal responsion, his 
emendation of Aesch. Pers. 280-283, by which the word 8alos is brought into 
the position occupied by the same word in the antistrophe, was cited. The 
further restoration of this passage by Hermann, Heimsoeth, and Weil was also 
briefly treated. Hermann’s attempt to restore Eur. Cyc/. 359-376 was also 
touched upon, but regarded as uncertain. The example from the Persae was 
.then emphasized as indicating the point of view taken up by the author of 
this paper in the study of antistrophic verbal responsion, viz. ἐξ value as an 
organon of methodical textual criticism. 

The following gradations of antistrophic verbal responsion were next noted: 
1) repetition, word for word, of an entire choral passage (Aesch. Eum. 778-793 
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= 808-823, 157d. 837-846 = 870-880); 2) the use of ephymnia (not Sophoclean; 
chiefly Aeschylean, but found in Eur. /ow and Bacchae); 3) the use of prohymnia 
(not Sophoclean; in Aesch. 4g. 1072 sq. = 1076 sq., and zdid. 1080 sq. = 1085 sq.; 
in Eur. ΖΦ. 112-114 = 127-129); 4) the use of mesymnic refrains (Aesch. Pers. 
1040 = 1048, id¢d. 1057 = 1063); 5) repetition of the same interjection (or 
interjections) in the same place in strophe and antistrophe (correspunding to 
2, 3, and 4 above, according to position) and the use of similar interjections or 
brief interjectional expressions in the same place in strophe and antistrophe; 
6) the occurrence of repeated words in the same place in strophe and antistrophe ; 
7) the occurrence of the same word (not interjection or interjectional) in the 
same place in strophe and antistrophe (particles form a subdivision here); 
8) the occurrence of different parts of the same word (different cases of the same 
noun, different forms of the same verb) in antistrophic correspondence; 9) the 
occurrence of different words of a generally similar sound in antistrophic corre- 
spondence (e.g. ἄλοκι and ἔλακε, Aesch. Cho. 25 and 35); 10) the occurrence 
of the same syllable or group of syllables at the end, at the beginning, or in the 
middle of words in antistrophic correspondence. (It is obvious that more than 
one of these divisions may be illustrated by the same example.) The last three 
divisions are those which require most careful attention, most exact weighing 
of collateral evidence, and greatest absence of bias for their ascertainment. 

The treatment of antistrophic verbal responsion by Dr. J. H. H. Schmidt 
(Griechische Metrik, § 27) was next examined. Dr. Schmidt, while denying 
to the Greek poets rhyme in the modern sense (what have frequently been treated 
as rhymes in classic Greek being, from his point of view, rhetorical rather than 
poetical phenomena, or even due to the exigencies of expression), emphasizes 
the existence of what he terms S¢trophenreime (strophic rhymes). The function 
of the strophic rhyme is to bind together strophes as rhyme binds together verses. 
Strophic rhyme consists, he says, not merely in single words, but in whole sen- 
tences — often only in analogous subject matter, in similarity of rhetorical con- 
struction. Dr. Schmidt cites examples in German from Rueckert and Arndt. 

In two points Dr. Schmidt seems to go too far: 1) In absolutely denying 
rhyme, in the common acceptation of the term, to Greek poetry; 2) in stretching 
the term “ strophic rhyme” to include likeness of subject matter and of rhetorical 
construction. He excludes what would naturally pass for rhyme as rhetorical, 
and makes rhetorical likeness pass for rhyme. Dr. Otto Dingeldein’s treatment 
of Greek rhyme, in the common acceptation (Gletchklang u. Reim in antiker 
Poeste, progr. Buedingen, 1888), is far juster. In a language that readily lends 
itself to assonance and alliteration we must exercise care in distinguishing between 
the fortuitous and the intentional; but we must not deny the existence of the 
intentional. Again, the frequent presence of strophic rhyme in a narrower sense 
— what I have called antistrophic verbal (including syllabic responsion) — with- 
out close parallelism of thought should warn against a free extension of the term 
“strophic rhyme ”’ to the domain of sense apart from sound. 

Dr. Schmidt lays down the “law” of strophic rhyme as follows: The Greek 
strophic rhyme serves to mark passages that are rhythmically important, either at 
the beginning or at the close of a larger or smaller [rhythmical] division. The 
plausibility of this “law” needs no comment. In considering the several varieties 
οἵ poetry in which strophic rhyme appears, Dr. Schmidt notes its restricted use 
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in Pindar. With him it consists of a single word, or at most a very brief sequence 
of words. Among the Tragedians Dr. Schmidt finds, as we should expect ὦ priors, 
a closer relation between Aeschylus and Euripides than between Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. (Attention has been called above to the most obvious differences 
between Sophocles and the other two Tragedians.) Though Sophocles, in the 
avoidance of the larger and more obvious forms of refrain, approaches the position 
occupied by Pindar, yet Dr. Schmidt is inaccurate in making the use of strophic 
rhyme within the strophe (instead of at the beginning) a characteristic difference 
between the method of Sophocles and that of Aeschylus. <A looser use of strophic 
rhyme in Euripides — the use of it as a mere traditional ornament in positions of 
less emphasis — is what we might not improbably expect. However, Dr. Schmidt 
finds Euripides generally strict. In Aristophanes he detects a tendency to avoid 
verbal responsion, — nay, more, to place like words and phrases in metrically 
unbalanced positions. The few examples cited are striking, but the matter 
requires further examination. Thus far Dr. Schmidt. 

In Sophocles there are examples (and they seem not to be entirely wanting 
in the other two Tragedians) of a modification, or relaxation, at times of the 
stricter form of verbal responsion. The verbal parallel appears, not in the same, 
but in approximately the same position in the antistrophe. /#iloct. 201 εὕστομ' 
ἔχε, παῖ = 210 ἀλλ᾽ ἔχε, τέκνον (quoted by Professor Kaibel on Soph. £iectr. 
1232, in a strikingly inadequate note on verbal responsion) may serve as an 
example. 

Returning to the important question of textual criticism involved, we may lay 
down the following principles: 1) Antistrophic verbal responsion must be care- 
fully observed; 2) its certain or probable occurrence should guard the text against 
conjectural emendation; 3) when a slight (sometimes a more extensive) transpo- 
sition of words will bring about verbal responsion, such transpusition is generally 
to be resorted to without hesitation; 4) the discovery of verbal responsions may 
aid in rightly arranging a passage and in determining the presence of lacunae. 
Thus, on the one hand, a check is put upon wanton emendation, falsely so called; 
on the other, we may proceed to a methodical and reasonably certain restoration 
of the original in many cases. 

Soph. Anz. 100-162 was then dealt with (the author’s restoration of v. 117 
[see Class. Rev. IX. (1895), p. 15] being alluded to); also 41,22. 1115-1135. 
In this latter passage the syllabic correspondence between ᾿Ιταλίαν (1118) and 
Κασταλίας (1130) was held to be against the emendation of the former word to 
Ἰκαρίαν. 

The paper concluded with a mention of the following two points: 1) In the 
famous passage Eur. /. 4. 231-302, commonly regarded as the work of an inter- 
polator, verbal responsion is carefully observed, and must even be restored. 
(M. Weil has treated the passage rightly in detail.) 2) In the Rhesus 454- 
466 = 820-832. This wide separation of strophe and antistrophe finds its 
parallel in Eur. App. 362-371 = 668-679 (as in the Ahesus, an antistrophic 
passage intervenes), in Soph. PAz/, 391-402 = 506-518 (no lyric passage inter- 
venes), in Eur. Orest. 1353-1365 = 1537-1549 (astrophic lyric verses and trochaic 
tetrameters between; cf. Aes. 131-136 = 195-200 [only trimeters between]). 
But in Sophocles there is no verbal responsion; in Euripides it is slight in the 
Hipp. and confined to interjections; in the Ores¢es it appears only at the begin- 
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ning; in the Rhesus (both passages) the responsion may almost be termed exces- 
sive. The importance of this observation in the discussion of the date and author- 
ship of the Ahesus is obvious. 


Remarks were made by Professor Perrin and by the author. . 
Adjourned at 5.30 P.M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


At eight o’clock the members, together with many visitors, 
assembled to listen to the address of Professor Perrin, the President 
of the Association. 

The speaker was introduced by Howard Comfort, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia, a member of the Board of Trustees of Bryn Mawr College. 


6. The Ethics and Amenities of Greek Historiography,' by Pro- 
fessor Bernadotte Perrin, of Yale University, President of the 
Association. 


Christian writers of the fourth century attack pagan literature for its plagia- 
rism. To a company of Platonists in Athens toward the middle of the third 
century, the most salient feature of Greek literature in general, and of Greek 
historiography in particular, is its A/epticism. In Lucian’s charges against the 
historians of his day, those of plagiarism and falsehood are prominent. Josephus 
finds among the Greek historians utter lack of agreement on the same subject, and 
each acrimoniously correcting his predecessor. Not plagiarism, but falsehood is 
the burden of his charge. And plagiarism and falsehood are constantly charged 
by the Greek historians themselves against their predecessors. Such charges 
become literary tradition. Homer is corrected of falsehood by Hesiod, Hesiod 
by Acusilaus, Acusilaus by Hecataeus, Hecataeus by Herodotus, Herodotus by 
Thucydides, Thucydides and Hellanicus by Ephorus and Theopompus, all these 
by Timaeus (“ Epitimaeus”’), and Timaeus by Polybius. On the ethical side, 
therefore, Greek historiography, judging from the opinions of those who knew it 
best, left much to be desired. 

Modern criticism lengthens the list of ethical shortcomings, and finds besides a 
surprising lack of the fine amenities which characterize modern historical trans- 
mission even when it is polemical. 

The constant depreciation of a predecessor is always most pronounced when 
that predecessor is most generously utilized. Herodotus depreciates and ridicules 
Hecataeus while specially dependent on him for material. And so on down'the 
line. The fine sentiment of obligation to pioneer predecessors is wholly lacking. 
The tone of contemptuous superiority is seldom absent. 

Not only are sources thus aggressively wronged by Greek historians, but they 
are wronged by silence. As a rule Greek historians are reluctant to name a 
source. They are even desirous to conceal their sources. This comes to be 
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literary mannerism, so that the fact that Pausanias does not mention certain 
authors, instead of proving that he did not use them, proves rather that he did. 

Side by side with the tendency to conceal real sources, is the tendency to 
parade false sources. ‘There is ostentation of entire originality, and boast of “ au- 
topsy,” when neither is true. When authorities are cited, it is oftener at second 
or third hand than directly. Material taken is reissued without restamping, 
especially by the compilers. 

And yet both Lucian and Polybius give us admirable portraits of the true 
historian, and at the very beginning of scientific Greek historiography we have 
Thucydides’ great conception of his work and calling. How can the objectionable 
ethics and amenities be reconciled with the presence of such lofty ideals? 

It would be unjust to attribute the superiority in the ethics and amenities of 
modern historiography wholly to the higher ethical tone of modern life, and its 
increase in justice and politeness. There were certain special causes, no longer 
existing, which produced in ancient Greek historiography features which now 
seem so reprehensible. 

(1) Greek historiography is rooted and grounded in poetry and mythography. 
Between epic poetry and Thucydides come the Logographers, whose aim was to 
please by telling the truth rather than by telling fanciful inventions. Their 
method and spirit culminated in Thucydides. But the “nameless grace” of 
early logographic prose was brought into the service of the Homeric spirit by 
Herodotus, in whom the form of narration became again the chief thing. Greek 
historiography only slowly emerged from mythography in verse and prose, and 
the quest of truth never fully prevailed over the quest of form. This will account 
for much of the falsehood ard plagiarism charged upon Greek historians down to 
Herodotus and Thucydides. 

(2) Earliest Greek tradition was almost wholly oral, and in the time of 
Herodotus and Thucydides it was both oral and written. It never became so 
capable of literary and documentary control as in modern times. The air, the 
mannerisms, the formudae of oral tradition remained natural and even necessary 
in an attractive literary style long after tradition ceased to be mainly oral. And 
oral tradition never ceased to be regarded as of higher value than written tradi- 
tion. Continuity of method and apparatus was sought by the Greek historian 
under the impulse of his keen love of form. Old formudae were superimposed 
upon new material. Thus much apparent falsity of claim is explained. 

(3) The agonistic spirit in Greek literary production accounts for many of the 
amenities which we find so questionable. Success was not so much the success 
of positive achievement, as the glory of comparative personal triumph over rivals. 
As enlightenment spread and knowledge increased, they led to contempt of 
previous stadia, as the victor and his admirers despised the vanquished. Greek 
life had no word of sympathy for the vanquished. The sense of obligation toward 
even the imperfect achievements of the past is one of the choicest flowers of 
modern life. 

(4) With Herodotus and Thucydides, and for all historians after them, certain 
literary conventions were established. The attitude of superiority to the prede- 
cessor, the correction of error by accusation of falsehood, are examples of such 
literary conventions. They may all be traced to the quest of form rather than of 
truth, which, in the main, characterizes Greek historiography. Here belongs the 
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literary device of the set speech, which is prolific in minor devices of the same 
sort. Professions of superior truthfulness, of superior advantages, of autopsy, 
travel, study, discovery; the use of fixed schemes of description; the adaptation 
of great models of historical achievement to new surroundings, all become con- 
ventional. The step from the invention of ornamental details to the invention of 
body facts is a natural and inevitable one. Duris of Samos criticizes his prede- 
cessors, Ephorus and Theopompus, in words which seem to modern ethics rather 
praise than blame. They did not cultivate, he says, the art of dramatic imitation 
and pleasing invention, but devoted themselves to the mere recital of what had 
happened. 

Another literary convention is the borrowing of famous mots or phrases, and 
weaving them into new narrative, mutatis mutandis, for fresh conquests. But 
the audience were well aware of the real ownership in such cases. It was not 
deception, but a confident and flattering appeal to the literary culture of the 
hearer, like those which so amaze us in Aristophanes. 

Modern historiography is greatly relieved by the evolution of fiction into a 
recognized form of literary composition, and also by the form-conserving device 
of the footnote. Nevertheless, periodical attempts will always be made to strip 
from historical tradition the accretions due to fancy and the desire for pleasant 
form. But each age must do its own work here. It will not be satisfied with 
the work of any previous age. Even the ultimate facts of history will be con- 
stantly restated. 


MORNING SESSION. 


Bryn Mawr, July 7, 1897. 


The Association was called to order by the President at 9.45 A.M. 

On behalf of the authorities of Bryn Mawr College, Professor 
Smyth, as Chairman of the Local Committee, extended an invita- 
tion to the members of the Association to a drive to take place on 
Wednesday evening. 

The reading of papers was then resumed. 


7. The Supposed May-Potential Use of the Latin Subjunctive,' by 
Professor H. C. Elmer, of Cornell University. 


The purpose of this paper is to show that the Latin subjunctive, despite the 
claims of Latin grammars, is never used in the sense of ‘ may (possibly).” There 
is in fact not the slightest evidence in favor of the supposition that such a use 
exists, and the evidence against it is, to my mind, overwhelming and conclusive. 
The phrases that will under the teaching of our grammars naturally be the first to 
suggest themselves as supposed instances of this use are aliguis dixerit and @&- 
quis dicat, which are quoted as meaning “some one may (perhaps) say,” and 
guacrat quispiam, “some one may ask.” Attention is accordingly invited to the 
consideration of these phrases, and first to a/iguis (quispiam) dixerit: 


1 The paper of which this is an abstract is a condensation of a chapter in my Studies in Latin 
Moods and Tenses, soon to be published in the Cornell Studies in Classical Philology. 
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It has already been more than twenty years since Roby in the Preface to his 
Latin Grammar gave cogent reasons for believing that adixerz¢ in this use is not 
the suljunctive, as had been supposed, but the future perfect of the indicative. 
For some reason Roby’s view and the arguments by which he supports it have 
received little or no consideration. Later writers still cling to the old classification 
and, as a rule, without as much as hinting that it is open to any doubt. Roby 
might, to be sure, have made his case very much stronger than he really did. A 
little closer study of the material which he collected, together with a few other 
facts bearing upon the same question, would, I believe, have resulted years ago 
in burying the common theory regarding this use beyond all possibility of resur- 
rection. 

There are, all told, 20 instances of the type a/iguis dixerit in Latin. Of these 
20 instances, 7 are accompanied by /ortasse. Every one will of course admit that 
the force of the mood in @liguis fortasse dixerit is exactly the same as in aliguis 
dixerit, In attempting to determine the mood of dtxerz¢ our first step should be 
to discover the behavior of for¢asse, with reference to the mood of the accompany- 
ing verb, in cases where the form of the verb itself leaves no possible doubt of its 
mood, as for instance in dicat, dicet, dictt, etc. My statistics show that forfasse 
occurs in Cicero with the future indicative 96 times, with the present indicative 
45 times, and with other tenses of the indicative 69 times, making in all 240 
instances of the indicative mood. My independent collection of statistics does 
not cover this use of the indicative mood outside of Cicero, but it will be readily 
seen from the instances just cited from a single author, that from the earliest times 
up to and including Cicero, there are probably several hundred instances of for- 
tasse with the indicative. 

Now low many undisputed instances are there of foréasse with the independent 
subjunctive during this entire period? If we except passages in which /ortasse is 
used with the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive in conditions contrary to fact 
(e.g. Cic. Phel. XII. 2. 4 si iacens vobiscum aliquid ageret, audtrem fortasse), the 
only instances I have found (prior to the time of Livy) of for¢asse with an inde- 
pendent subjunctive are as follows: Cic. Brut. 83. 287 neque possim, si uelim, 
neque zelim fortasse, si possim; Cic. de deorum nat. 1. 21. 57 roges me qualem 
naturem deorum esse ducam, nihil fortasse respondeam, and five instances of the 
expression furtasse uideatur. Velim fortasse and fortasse respondeam, in the above 
_ passages, are clearly conclusions to “ less vivid future” (“‘ ideal’) conditions. We 
have left, then, only the one expression fortasse uideatur that could possibly be 
appealed to as supporting the contention that @ixeri¢ in aliguis fortasse dixertt is 
in the subjunctive mood, and the /orfasse even in this expression is in each case 
classified by Merguet as modifying some word other than the verb. Admitting, 
however, that forfasse in this expression is to be taken with the verb, it is much 
more probable that /ortasse uideatur means “perhaps it would seem.” This 
interpretation makes xzideatur an instance of a common well-attested use of the 
subjunctive mood, while, if taken in the sense of “may perhaps seem,” forfasse 
uideatur would be wholly unparalleled. 

Now in the face of such a condition of things as that just indicated, what 
becomes of the claim that dixeri¢ in the expression aliguts fortasse dixerit is in 
the subjunctive mood? In every one of the hundreds of cases in which /fortasse 
occurs in expressions of possibility and in which the mood is clearly indicated by 
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a difference in form, the mood is, without a single probable exception, the i#aica- 
tive, the idea of possibility being expressed solely by the adverb forfasse. But 
there are seven instances in which the form, identical as it is in the two moods, 
does not in itself show whether the mood is indicative or subjunctive; and our 
grammars decide that all of these seven instances are, without exception, in the 
subjunctive! ‘The inconsistency of such a claim is so self-evident and even glar- 
ing, when attention is once called to it, that I cannot believe that any one will 
be able to resist the conclusion that the mood in each one of the seven instances 
is, without the slightest doubt, the zzdicative. And as soon as one admits that we 
have the future perfect indicative in these seven instances of the type alzguis for- 
fasse dixerit, he must admit that we have the same mood in all those of the type 
aliguis dixerit, for the expressions without /oréasse clearly represent exactly the 
same mudal use as those with foréasse. 

Important additional evidence, all pointing in the same direction, will be found 
in abundance in Roby’s Preface and in my complete paper. 

The only instances of the present tense cited by most grammars are: guaerat 
guispiam and aliguis (guispiam) dicat. 

Expressions of this type are given in our grammars, along with aliguts dixerit, 
as though they were perfectly regular and common in the sense of “some one 
may possibly ask,” “‘some one may possibly say.” As regards the first of these 
expressions guaerat guispiam, suffice it to say that no such expression occurs, 
so far as I can find, anywhere in the Latin language. (For Pliny, V. #. XI. 17. 
52 and Propert, II. 5. 25, see my complete paper.) It seems to have crept into 
grammars from an earlier reading in Cic. de deorum natura 111. 53.153. But this 
reading was based solely upon the authority of one worthless codex and is now 
discarded. The whole weight of manuscript authority is in favor of guaeref; and 
that is now the accepted reading. Before beginning the consideration of the 
extremely few instances of a/iguis dicat, 1 must plead for the recognition of a 
principle that seems to me so self-evident as to be axiomatic. It isthis: that no 
separate division should be made or recognized for a mood unless there is at least 
one passage somewhere in the literature that cannot be satisfactorily explained in 
any other way. As applied tothe case in hand, this principle may be stated as 
follows: if there is not at least one instance of the subjunctive mood that cannot 
be explained in any other way than by supposing it to have the force of “ may 
(possibly),” or at least an instance that can be better explained by supposing it to - 
have such a force than by explaining it according to some one of the indisputable 
uses of the mood, then there is no justification or excuse for supposing it to have 
that force. Two uses of the subjunctive mood to which I shall here appeal as 
‘“‘ indisputable uses,” are the volitive use (e.g. a/iguis dicat, “let some one say,” 
“‘ suppose some one says”) and the use represented in English by “ would” (e.g. 
aliguis dicat, “some one would say”’). 

There are (if we may trust Roby) only two instances of the type aliguts dicat 
prior to the Augustan age, viz.: Ter. 42d. 640 Ingeram mala multa? atque @éz- 
guis dicat “nil promoueris.” Multum. Zun. 511 Roget quis “quid rei tibi cum 
114) Ne noram quidem. Modern grammarians would understand the first of 
these passages to mean “ And some one may (possibly) say ‘it will do you no 
good.’ (I reply ‘ yes it will— ) much good’’’; and the second, “ Some one may 
(possibly) ask ‘ what had you to do with her?’ (I reply) ‘I did not even know 
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her.’”? Now if any one may be supposed to have understood what Terence meant 
in these passages, it is the ancient commentators on Terence, viz. Donatus and 
Eugraphius, whose vernacular was Latin and who had devoted much serious study 
to this particular author. And it is clear that both Donatus and Eugraphius 
understood aliguzs dicat and roget quis in these passages as instances of the 
volitive use of the subjunctive representing the same use as in voges in Cic. ae 
deor. nat. 1. 4 roges me qualem naturam deorum esse ducam, nihil fortasse respon- 
deam, “ask me (i.e. if you should ask me), etc., I should perhaps make no reply.” 
The comment of Donatus on a/gue aliguts dicat in the first passage is this: /oc 
dicit: Et st existat aliquis, gut mthi dicat, etc., respondebo ‘multum’,; and that 
of Eugraphius is, φασὶ aliguis dicat frustra accusaturum esse Pamphilum. st 
quis ergo est qui dicat “nihil promoueris”: tamquam responsio subiungitur uer- 
bum illud quod sequitur: “ Afultum,” hoc est, multum promouero? On the roget 
guis in the second passage Donatus has no comment, but Eugraphius says it is 
equivalent to st guis interroget, quid mthi cum meretrice sit, respondebo: “ne 
noram quidem.” It is clear then that Donatus and Eugraphius felt nothing like 
a potential idea in either one of these passages. Such an interpretation seems to 
be a modern invention. There are in all six other passages that are supposed to 
illustrate the may-potential use of the subjunctive. Of these Horace has 1, Livy 
2, Ovid 1, Persius 1, and Pliny 1. A close examination of these six passages will 
show that there is not one of them which it is at all awkward or unnatural to inter- 
pret as a volitive; some of them might be classed under the subjunctive of contin- 
gent futurity. In not one of them is it necessary to assign to the subjunctive the 
force of “may (possibly).” To my mind this fact should in itself be conclusive 
against establishing any such class of subjunctive uses. Other objections are not 
wanting. Every instance that is claimed for this may-potential use is treated by 
the author of it as a mere supposition — virtually as a protasis; and in each case 
the apodosis at once follows, either expressed or distinctly and prominently 
implied. If the Latin subjunctive has the power of expressing the idea of “ may 
(possibly),’” how does it happen that it has this power only when the speaker 
wishes to treat the possibility as a protasis which an apodosis is to follow? Why 
is it that this subjunctive is not occasionally found in expressions of mere possi- 
bility without such implications, e.g. to represent such ideas as “it may perhaps 
happen,” “it may be true,” “he may perhaps be at home,” “it may rain,” and 
hundreds of other similar expressions of possibility that are constantly recurring? 
Why in such cases do we invariably have potest fiert, uerumt esse potest, domi esse 
potest, pluere potest, etc., etc.,and not once fiat, uerum sit, domi sit, pluat, etc., 
etc. If we accept the common view that the Latin subjunctive really has the 
power of expressing the “ may (possibly) ”-idea, these questions will be difficult 
to answer. Is it not better to follow Donatus and Eugraphius and avoid such 
inconsistencies ? 

For the consideration of details and of other related questions, the reader is 
referred to the fuller discussion in the Cornell Studies of Classical Philology. 


The paper was discussed by Professors Earle, Peck, Ashmore, and 
by the author in reply. 
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8. A Neglected Aspect of Roman Character, by Professor Mary 
Emily Case, of Wells College. 


The prevalent conception of the Romans as a prosaic, practical people, devoid 
of sentiment and imagination and incapable of appreciating ideas, is an exag- 
gerated notion which demands modification in view of familiar facts. That they 
were by no means so deticient in imagination as is commonly supposed, is shown 
by their extensive use of symbols. (nly a highly imaginative people could make 
so constant an appeal to the ideal faculty. In the forms under which all the 
affairs of life were conducted they made use of material objects and bodily acts as 
signs of immaterial states an relations. Examples of this imaginative symbolism 
may be drawn from religious and state ceremonial, from legal forms and social 
usages. 

The new-born infant was laid upon the ground that Ops, the bountiful Mother 
Earth, might receive him to her bosom and promise him her good gifts. The 
father, by lifting the babe in his arms, signified that he received him into the 
sacred union of the family. To protect him from the evil influence of Silvanus, 
three men walked about the dvor by night and struck the threshold with an axe, 
then with a pestle, and swept it with a broom. If Varro is correct in his inter- 
pretation of this mystic rit-, the axe which fells the forest, the pestle which grinds 
the grain, the broom which sweeps the threshing floor, saving the child from 
Silvanus, represent the triumph of civilization over savage life. The purificatory 
sacrifices of the dies /ustricus commend the child to the favor of the gods. The 
end of boyhood is marked by the sollemnitas togae purae, the boy hangs up the 
bulla in the shrine of the Lares and offers a coin to Juventas, consecrating 
the memories of the past and the hopes of the future. The preparations for 
marriage take a place of similar importance in the girl’s life. She places her 
maiden garments, her dolls and toys, before the household gods. The wedding 
ceremonial is full of beautiful imagery, the parting and braiding of the hair, the 
scarlet veil, the procession, the cries, the lifting of the bride over the threshold 
of the bridegroom’s house, “ Ubi tu Gaius, ego Gaia.” 

Some of the oldest Roman priesthoods furnish interesting examples of symbol- 
ism. ‘The office of the Flamen Dialis is noteworthy in this respect. 

The insignia of political power were symbolic. 

The procedure in courts of law consisted largely of symbolic acts, the turning 
of the slave around in manumissio, the laying hold of the object with the hand 
in vindicatio, the curious forms in manctpatio. 

It is the child’s imagination which the Romans possessed ; not the imagination 
of the artist, which creates a world of pure, ideal beauty quite apart from the 
actual world, but the primitive imagination of undeveloped man, which makes 
the real world ideal by endowing every object and every act with remoter mean- 
ings. The persistence of this mental attitude in the Romans is remarkable. It 
explains much of their peculiar conservatism. The child is the true conservative. 
The child-imagination, clinging to the familiar symbol, filled Roman history with 
survivals, dead-letter, legal fictions. The intricate method by which a woman 
owning property was enabled to make a will by coémptio fiduciae causa and 
remancipatio is one curious example out of many. 

The attitude of the Romans toward the thought of other nations marks them 
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as a people peculiarly under the sway of ideas. Though without capacity for 
abstract speculation, they showed no lack of enthusiasm for those conceptions 
which it was within their power to grasp. Of the Stoic ideal, for example, Rome 
furnishes us with the nearest approach to a perfect embodiment. 


g. A Gnostic Inscription from Athens, by Dr. Charles Peabody, 
of Cambridge, Mass. 


No. 3413 in the National Museum at Athens is a gold plate of 128 millimetres 
in length by 34 broad. It is covered entirely with rude letters which show through 
on the other side of the thin plate, thus making the inscription easier to decipher, 
as it can be read, like a squeeze, from either side. It is incomplete, but there 
probably was not very much more of it, as the sense (what sense there is) is 
tolerably well rounded out. 

As it is, there are 51 lines, making it one of the longest inscriptions on gold 
on record. 

The letters are about one millimetre in average height, and on account of the 
creases caused by rolling the gold are very difficult to read. The Greek Archaeo- 
logical Society bought it in 1878, and the man who sold it said it came from a 
grave in Phthiotis. 

From the round form of the letters, the occurrence of the names John and 
Georgia, and the general sense, the inscription may be from about the second 
century of our era. 

As a document it comes under the head of the so-called “Gnostic”? monu- 
ments, such as the talismans, Abraxas-gems, etc., and in these and in the magical 
papyri published by Wessely 1 and Dieterich 2 are the closest analogies to be found. 
But as a whole it is unique; the very fact of its being on gold would seem to give 
it importance. It is not at all like the “ Vade Mecums ” for the deceased previously 
found on gold tablets. 

For convenience we may roughly consider it in four parts: the heading, signs 
and symbols, names of angels, etc., and the inscription proper. 

A. The heading. The first three lines are enclosed in an oval, as it were a 
title or invocation or something of the sort, but contain suggestions rather than 
words. 

Thus in 1. 1 we have EPHME, which may suggest the vocative Ἑρμῆ. The 
Leyden papyrus begins with an invocation to Hermes, the wily god of magic, and 
it is not unsuitable to read this here. In the next line we have IAO standing for 
the well-known Ἰαῶ, the perfect whole (the first, last, and middle vowels). O for 
w occurs very frequently throughout the inscription, and false and phonetic spell- 
ing is common. The latter, it should be said, corresponds to the modern Greek 
pronunciation. In ll. 1 and 2 ETPAMMEKMH may suggest the name of the Egyp- 
tian Κμῆφ, as Dr. Riess proposed, and the TPAII contain the idea of τρέπω, 
“‘ avert.” 

Or we may compare with the whole the forms κατακέρνηφϑ with other divine 
names, σατραπερκμὴφ ἡ γένεσις τοῦ οὐράνου, and Gavaxepunp® with Σαβαώθ. 


1 Ephesita Grammata; Wiener St. Ν1Π., Wien. Ak. ἡ. Wiss. Phtl.-Hist 42. Tl. 
2 Abraxas. 4 75. 145, Leyd. V. 6 a το. 
3 Ephesita Gram mata, 250, Leyd. V. 9 a. 5 76. 70, Leyd. V.3 a1. 
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Suggestions such as that in rpax are not unknown in mystic titles; cf. Ζωθαξα- 
60(,1 the name of the emanation Γέννα, which contains the idea of (ῶ, “live,” 
and φωβωχ,2 letters included in the name of the great dragon. 

B. Among the signs there are the usual mystic letter-symbols, inversions, etc., 
and then two more important. The figure i with four, six, and even eight 
arms, is very common and must have been of great demonic power. The other 
is the famous crossed Z adorned with little circles, thus eee. The origin of this 
is not absolutely certain; it has been derived from the three-serpent sign frequent 
on Abraxas-gems ( SSS-)- This turned on end would give something like a 
crossed Z. Qn the other hand, 7 is a not uncommon form of = in spelling the 
name Abraxas, or Abrasax. It also stands by itself or thrice repeated, thus 7 4 Z. 
It seems, then, not impossible that the letter may have stood for the whole of the 
magic word Abraxas and its great virtue, increased by the threefold repetition. 

The eighth line is curious). MMHHNNHH®@®IA—AAA is what appears from 
the gold. Now it is tempting to read here MMHHNNHH@6@IEAAAA, which as 
numerals equal 365, the number of days in the year, the number of aeons, etc. 
It is also the number made by the letters in the magic Αβραξας and MeiOpas. 

In the ninth line we have some of the vowel triplets, than which nothing was 
better to use in imploring the favor of the gods. Their character may be judged 
from the Pistis Sophia : 

“ Hioc est nomen vocis cuius causa homo τέλειος (sic) movetur ist. Hae δε 
sunt ἑρμηνεῖαι nominum μυστηρίων. Primum est aaa cuius ἑρμηνεία est HO, 
etc., etc. . . . aaaaaaaa haec quae est ἑρμηνεία nominis totius.” § 

Sure enough, in 1. 10 we have six a’s. 

C. As usual in mystical documents we have many names of angels of Eastern 
origin. In our inscription may be made out: Azrael, Ariel, Michael, Raphael, 
Souriel, Misael, Istrael, Daniel, Athanoel and Onoel, Gabriel, Marmarel. 

Boriel and Chariel are two names tolerably easily to be made out, but hardly 
sounding authentic. 

᾿Ιαῶ Σαβαώϑ occurs often, and ᾿Ελωείν (v, not p) three times repeated. 

D. The lucid parts of the inscription are widely scattered. As nearly as they 
can be made out they are as follows: (1) Il. 15-20. Ὅπως ἀνήρ me yup Gs eiue 
ἀστραπῶν ἀκὴ δαιμόνων ἐλάτης. Διαφυλάξατε τόπον ἴσον καὶ τὰς ψυχὰς ᾿Ιωάννην 
καὶ Γεώργιαν. “Let a man know me that I am a protection against lightning, 
a driver of demons. Keep ye an equal place and preserve as to their souls John 
and Georgia.” 

Dr. Wilhelm has suggested διαφυλάξατε τὸν οἶκον καὶ, etc., which agrees well 
with what follows. 

(2) ll. 23, 24. . . . τρέψον πᾶν κακὸν ἀπὸ τοῦ οἴκου τούτου. ‘“ Avert all evil 
from this household.” 

(3) ll. 47-50. Δυνάμεις τῶν ᾿Αγγέλων καὶ χαρακτήρων δότε νίκην χάριν Ἰωάννου 
καὶ Γεωργίας καὶ τοῦ οἴκου τούτου. ‘Ye Powers of the Angels and of these char- 
acters, give ye good luck for John and Georgia and this household.” That is, 
the plate first speaks for itself and extols its own virtues as a defence against 
lightning and evil spirits, the powers of the air, as it were. Then those in author- 
ity are desired to keep an equal place for John and Georgia, and to preserve the 
two petitioners in their souls. 

1 Abraxas, 47. 2 16. 87. δ 125, Schwartz’ Trans. 
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Next, itself addressed, the plate is bidden to avert all evil from the two and 
their household. Finally the esoteric and exoteric powers are besought for good 
luck. From this alone it would seem that the little piece of gold is nothing but 
a love talisman (for want of a better name). . 

John and Georgia were in difficulties, or expected to be, and to propitiate those 
above they had this inscription made and then put it in a grave, which, as 
Dr. Wilhelm remarks, was the best and surest Ταχυδρομεῖον, or postoffice, for 
communication with the other world. 


Remarks were made by Dr. Riess, and by the author in reply. 


10. Plato’s Hostility to the Poets, by Dr. Carleton L. Brownson, 
of Yale University. 

This paper appears in the Transactions. It was discussed by 
Professors Fitz-Hugh, Carroll, March, Hart, West, and Perrin, and 
by the author. 


11. The Purpose-Accusative in Propertius, by Professor Karl P. 
Harrington, of the University of North Carolina. 


Propertius is full of literary fads, many of which have received due recogni-— 
tion. It is, however, with the belief that his generous use of the Accusative with 
the prepositions ad and z# to express purpose has not been adequately consid- 
ered that this paper has been prepared. 

Our American Latin grammars give us comparatively little information about 
this construction. They afford a few examples with ad, as to its use with z# the 
chief impression conveyed is that it is mainly post-classical. Its genesis and devel- 
opment are, of course, perfectly plain. The terminal Accusative implies motion; 
but when the motion is ideal rather than actual, and instead of a physical motion 
it is the motion of thought hastening on toward a desired end, we have a resulting 
expression clearly of a final nature. Many other uses of the Accusative with the 
same prepositions might be instructively compared, to illustrate more clearly the 
general nature of this construction; e.g. Prop. 2, 9, 29; 3, 4,1; 2, 32,19; 3,1, 
13; 1,17,9; 3, 11, 27. 

Propertius seems to have indulged nearly 40 times in the use of this construc- 
tion. In 15 cases the preposition is ad, in 22 it is the usually rarer ὦ». 


I. Instances where ad is the preposition : 
iam libet et fortes memorare ad proelia turmas (2, 10, 3); 
here the expression ad proelia depends closely upon the adjective fortes. 


desine, et ad molles membra resolve choros (2, 34, 42). 
ad vulgi plausus saepe resistere equos (3, 4, 14); 


the meaning appears to be that the horses shied, or reared, to avoid the din, 
perhaps to wait for it to cease. 


Hic satus ad pacem (3, 9, 19). 
et tibi ad effectum vires det Caesar (3, 9, 27). 
tundet ad Idaeos cymbala rauca choros (3, 17, 36); 
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here ad might mean ‘in connection ΜΚ ith,” but it is less tame to regard the god- 
dees as furnishing music for her devotees to dance to. 


hie tibi ad eloquium cives (3, 22, 41); 


the verb to be supplied is ssf, andl the meaning 15, — ‘here you will have a sym- 
pathetic audience for practising oratory upon’ (i.e. to listen to your eloquence). 


bucina cogebat priscos ad verba (uirites (4, 1, 13); 
ad verba implies ‘to listen to words,’ i.e. to attend the Senate! 
pastor ct ad calamos exta litabat ovis (4, 1, 24); 


iv. he was making acceptable offerings in behalf of his pipes (to make them sure 
for himaclf ). 


has meus ad metas sudet oportet equus (4, I, 70); 


ad could be rendered ‘towards’; but the ead 1 view is what ad meéas really 
signifies, — it is for the goal, for victory, that the horse is to run, and ‘ ought,’ 
says Propertius, to run. 


succinctique calent ad nova lucra popae (4, 3, 62); 
i.e. the ministers are ‘hot for boodle.’ 

ianitor ad dantes vigilet (4, 5, 47); 
i.e. the doorkeeper keeps awake to get all the tips he can. 


victor et ad placidos exuit arma choros (4, 6, 70). 
Lygdamus ad cyathos (4, 8, 37); 


here the whole verbal idea is to be supplied; the slave Lygdamus was on hand 
fer (i.e. to attend te) the cups (ie. to keeping them filled). 


caclibis ad curas nec vacet ulla via (4, 11, 94); 


ad curas means ‘to produce anxiety.’ 


2. Instances where ἐπ is the preposition: 


atque aliquid duram quaerimus in dominam (1, 7, 6). 
Caesaris in Phrvgios condere nomen avos (2, I, 42); 


pertacs the original idea here was to ‘trace hack’ Caesar's name ‘into” the 
rence ἧτε of the Phrvgians; but the purpose of the process is to make good 
Me an το, this nove ancestry, to make a strike for it, and that ts the general 
Tet grt a the passage in its connection. 


wf. {4 eg, εἰ acratas rumpam, mea vita, catenas (2, 20, 11: 
rn fe deve crgct call. means ‘for thee. ‘for thy sake 
Sta erate aceciem Poenis digesta columnis 2. 31. 3°: 


om τ 27, κῶν ν Σ᾿ e% δ appearances, i.e. ‘for show’; cf. a2 sneckem taler- 
macy ete ote Capea Hel 017. 2, 35,. This phrase in τρέσας foctisines an 
Wee ss eats κοὐ tee cosolete divorce of the perfected paspose-Accusatwe 


ore “,,. OP Oye le 
we ovr - . δε " 
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exercent teneras in sua dona manus (3, 3, 34); 
exercent in = ‘train for,’ 1.6. ‘ perfect.’ 

haec hederas legit in thyrsos (3, 3, 35) 
= ‘one gathers ivy for ¢Ayrsi,’ i.e. to make them of ivy. 

in me caeruleo fuscina sumpta deost (3, 7, 62); 


even if we render z# me ‘against me,’ the idea is simply one of purpose; he takes 
it up ‘for the purpose of destroying me.’ 


est quibus in celeres gloria nata pedes (3, 9, 18). 
Antonique graves in sua fata manus (3, 9, 56); 


Antony’s forces were bent on his own ruin, more literally, were ‘laden’ for it. 


moenia et addictos in sua regna patres (3, II, 32). 
stantiaque in plausum tota theatra iuvent (3, 18, 18); 


in plausum compares well in absoluteness with τη spectem noted above. 
ergo, qui pactas in foedera ruperit dras (3, 20, 25); 


tn foedera = ‘for a compact.’ 


et curvatas in sua fata trabes (3, 22, 38). 
mens bona, siqua dea es, tua me in sacraria dono (3, 24, 19); 


here the original terminal idea can be seen in sacraria, but the purpose idea is 
complete, as he dedicates himself for her shrine, for its service. 


Romulus excubias decrevit in otia solvi (4, 4, 79); 


the original idea with so/vo was to be released from one obligation so as to go 
away to other duties or privileges; all the motion has now disappeared; we have 
merely the thought of relaxing vigilance for the purpose of getting some sleep and 
rest for another day’s duties. 
in me . 
hippomanes fetae semina legit equae (4, 5, 17); 


here 2” me = ‘for my ruin.’ 
et canis in nostros nimis experrecta dolores (4, 5, 71); 


the phrase i mostros dolores seems to follow experrecta,; i.e. she is too anxious 
for this evil result to happen. 


Caesaris in nomen ducuntur carmina (4, 6, 13) ; 


the motion once implied in ducuntur is here entirely lost in the metaphor; the 
poems are ‘spun out’ to praise the name of Caesar. 


dixerat, et pharetrae pondus consumit in arcus (4, 6, 55); 


there is no idea of motion in comsumit,; he spent all his arrows for his bow, i.e. 
for ammunition. 


differat in pueros ista tropaea suos (4, 6, 82); 


we render here, ‘for his sons.’ 


τττι εἴσεόσαπ Pdiwwuele Asses. 


τι scsius Ine muimum 1on “1iuusse suum 4, 7. i. 
‘/MMlague N deem τι wmeve eam 4, if. ἐξ : 


Bere we might dav that ae “sions ure Getieset ap τι, he Dumt if er assum- 
Mg Tle Hane GO ie ienartest oleae om Willen case mie emnal sies would be 
PEOMineIe. uf ve May πππ oI Tle lusiian 15 Ἴν παισὶ Jv lus ivermastering 
SAMUEL i. Art TIS lew Wie AM. Adit ας, χα Jas Jagpene? wiht Ge wizards, 
famiids sori. amit sar rants, 1 ul ayes, τὸ Sisiet Giese Tsiums °c the end 
that ive nM. assilMe Mle tear orm uf 115 vile. 

Prom case examrnies ve σεν cae caluwng general c:onclusicns 28 % the use 
ot tae Drege -bec isa πὶ Fr mestus: 

ει. Vae constricted ‘vas igen se aim acta anusua ἀοσιλι τι, 

2 Tae cr cercon 0 cages wlert Mle πεσε, ἢ se: 5. :π 33 imusialv large 

je τ canner, lien. 12} Stat “us constrictea wm : 15 cest-classical 

4 The ponstricten -fea locears wt] veris wach mre a. aime of ἐξ origimal 
termina. .:¢a. 

5. Fr.certius is find cf cerca anrict ccrases im τοι usage. also of the 
CXPr2SSiTS πὶ περὶ τπ ας, “τὸ. 

6. There art comparanveiy few sxamties :( lis ccustricton 4 the first book: 
but in ‘afer socks 1 sometimes cccurs Iv: ce οτος Imes in a single poem. 


Remarks were made by Professor Asomore. Dr. Knapp, and by 
the author. 


12. Cicero's Hexameters. by Professor Tracy Peck, of Yale 
University. 

This paper is printed in full in the TraNSacTIONs. 

Adjourned at 1.15 P.M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association was called to order by the President at 3.10 Ρ“.ὄ 
The reading of papers was then resumed. 


13. Brief Notes, by Dr. Charles Knapp, of Barnard College. 


(1) Horace, Sat. i. 9. 6, .Voris mos. Most editors have regarded morts as a 
subjunctive, interpreting it either as dependent on zuv ué, to be supplied out of 
numquid vis, or as independent. The former construction can be illustrated 
from Plautus, Bacch. 604, Capt. 191, 448, Wil. 575, ost. 404, Trin. 192, and 
Terence, un. 191 ff. Should norts be taken as an independent subjunctive, its 
force might be regarded as either optative or jussive. Grammatically these views 
are unimpeachable. Aesthetically, however, all are defective. since they make 
the bore speak of intimacy between Horace and himself as yet in the future, a 
thing to be desired but not yet realized. Asa matter of fact the bore’s cue is 
to assume from the very outset the existence of such intimacy. This can be seen 
first in the eager bustling way in which he rushes up to Horace (contrast accurrit, 
v, 3, ‘rushes up to,’ with occurrit, v. 61, ‘happens upon’); secondly, in his very 
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hearty handshake (arrepéa, ‘snatching,’ ‘grabbing,’ is a strong word); and, 
thirdly, in the fulsome expression (dudcissime rerum, v. 4, ‘my dear, dear boy’). 
If the author’s claim be conceded that the bore takes for granted the existence of 
intimate relations between himself and Horace, it will follow inevitably that zorés 
is not a subjunctive. 

It remains to view it as a future-perfect indicative. So Wickham took it, and 
apparently Orelli- Mewes, but with slight comment. The author held that noris 
is an example of a construction not common perhaps but yet certain; namely, the 
use of the future or future-perfect indicative of acts true in the present. He cited 
in illustration Livy, xxi. 46. 8, Hic tuvents erit, id. vii. 1.1, Annus... ertt; 
Flor, 1. 22. 11, Hie ertt Scipio; Ov. Afet. ii. 703; Luc. Phar. i. 24-31; Juv. i. 
125, 126, with Mayor’s note; Ter. Phorm. 801, 802, Adel. 182, Heaut, 1014; 
Plaut. /’ersa, 645, Pseud. 677, Trin. 923. See Brix-Niemeyer on the latter pas- 
sage, and Bentley on Ter. Lun. 732. In this view zoris mos means, ‘ You'll find 
you know me,’ or ‘I'll swear you know me.’ There is a closely similar idiom in 
German and in Scotch-English (cf. Kipling’s “ Hay was our skipper —ye’ll have 
met him,” or the following information once volunteered by a Scotch child, “A 
gentleman came to see you to-day. It'll be your uncle”’). 

The situation, then, in our passage is this. The bore rushes up to Horace, all 
enthusiasm and cordiality, saying in every act and every tone, ‘You know me 
well.’ Eforace seeks to chill him by a freezingly polite reply (see Wickham), 
which means in effect, ‘ No, I do not.’ The bore refuses to take the hint, and so 
Hor. seeks stills further to cool his ardor and to bow him off the scene with Vum- 
guid vis? The bore coolly retorts Moris nos, which in effect means, ‘ You needn’t 
try that game on me. You surely know me.’ Docti sumus is still causal to Mores 
nos, the thought being ‘ You know all men of culture in Rome, and so of course 
know me.’ 

(2) Cicero, Cat, i. ὃ 23, confer te... ut... videaris. Bennett (Latin 
Grammar, ὃ 282, 1. ¢) says: “ Ut non (for ne) is used where the negation 
belongs to some single word, instead of to the purpose clause as a whole.” Cf, 
Gildersleeve-Lodge, 545, R. 2: “ Ut on is used when a particular word is nega- 
tived.” Both grammars refer to our passage. 

The author held that there is really no negation here, the final clause being 
affirmative in spirit and equivalent to μέ ad tuos invitatus potius quam ad altenos 
etectus isse videaris. Ut and non are not to be connected here at all. He called 
attention to the difference between Cicero’s expression and one like that in Gell. 
xvi. 10. 6, Petimus ne Annalem Ennii . . . sed duodecim tabulas legi arbitrare. 
The point he sought to make was that Bennett’s statement is absolutely incor- 
rect, and that the pronouncement in Gildersleeve-Lodge is inaccurately expressed 
and likely to mislead. 


The first of the above papers was discussed by Messrs. Ashmore, 
Johnson, Riess, Hart, Harrington, Earle, and by the author in reply. 

The Treasurer then presented the report which is printed on 
page iv. 

As a Committee to audit the Treasurer’s report, the President 
appointed Professor Wright and Dr. Scott. 
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The Secretary then read the report of the Committee of Twelve.? 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TWELVE ON 
COURSES IN LATIN AND GREEK FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


At the Buffalo meeting of the National Educational Association, in July, 1896, 
a communication was ordered to be sent to the American Philological Association, 
then in session, requesting the latter to prepare model courses in Latin and Greek 
for secondary schools. The Philological Assuciation directed its Committee of 
Twelve, which had already put forth reports on the study of Latin and Greek in 
secondary schools, to prepare courses of study in the two languages as requested. 

The Committee of Twelve held a preliminary meeting in New York City on 
December 30, 1896, and voted to send a circular of inquiry to teachers in all parts 
of the country, requesting information regarding the present condition of the 
study of the classics, and suggestions in relation to classical programs. The 
Committee decided also to invite representative men engaged in the work of 
secondary education, scholars of undoubted pedagogic ability and experience, to 
codperate with it, as auxiliary committees fur Latin and for Greek, and to have 
a meeting of the combined committees in the spring vacation of 1897. ‘The Com- 
mittee agreed that in its work the following aims should be kept in view: 

(2) To provide standard or normal courses for the guidance of teachers, indi- 
cating how the time set aside for the study of Latin and Greek in secondary 
schools can in general be utilized to the best advantage as regards the range of 
work to be covered and the order of subjects and of works of literature to be 
studied. . 

(6) To justify on pedagogical grounds the courses that should be laid out. 

(c) To point out how the entrance requirements in Latin and Greek of the 
leading colleges and universities can be su adjusted to the courses recommended, 
as to admit to collegiate work students from any part of the country who shall 
furnish sufficient evidence that they have satisfactorily completed these courses. 

The Committee of Twelve is now constituted as follows: 


CecIL F. P. BANCROFT, Princtpal of Phillips Andover Academy. 
FRANKLIN CARTER, President of Williams College. 

WILLIAM GARDNER HALE, Professor of Latin, University of Chicago. 
WILLIAM R. HARPER, President of the University of Chicago. 
Francis W. KELSEY, Professor of Latin, Untversity of Michigan. 
GEORGE L. KITTREDGE, Professor of English, Harvard University. 
ABBY LEACH, Professor of Greek, Vassar College. 

THOMAS Day SEYMOUR, Professor of Greek, Yale University. 
CHARLES ForSTER SMITH, Professor of Greek, University of Wisconsin. 
MINTON WARREN, Professor of Latin, Johns Hopkins University. 
HERBERT WEIR SMYTH, Professor of Greek, Bryn Mawr College. 
ANDREW F. WEST, Professor of Latin, Princeton University. 


The Latin Auxiliary Committee was constituted as follows: 
GEORGE B. AITON, /nspector of State High Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. REMSEN BisHop, Walnut Hills [igh School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1 For the report read at the meeting in July there has been substituted the later and fuller 
report of Nov. 1, 1897. 
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DAVID Y. Comstock, Princtpal of St. Johnsbury Academy, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
E. W. Coy, Principal of the Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
LAWRENCE C. HULL, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N./. 

RICHARD A. MINCKWITZ, Kansas City High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Oscak D. ROBINSON, Principal of the Albany High School, Albany, N.Y. 
CHARLES TH. THURBER, Dean of Morgan Park Academy, Morgan Park, Ill. 
A. W. TRESSLER, Superintendent of Schools, Monroe, Mich. 

W. R. WEBB, Principal of Webb School, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


The Greek Auxiliary Committee was constituted as follows: 


EDWARD B. Cuapp, Professor of Greek, University of California. 

E. G. Coy, Principal of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 

J. G. CROSWELL, Principal of the Brearley School, New York City. 

WILLIAM GALLAGHER, Principal of the Thayer Academy, South Braintree, 
AMfass. 

R. P. KEEP, Prtvctpal of the Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 

C. A. MITCHELL, Classical Master of the University School, Cleveland, Ohto. 

W. D. MooNEY, Principal of the Mooney School, Franklin, Tenn. 

J. H. Pratt, Principal of the Milwaukee Academy, Wis. 

JuLius SAacHs, Principal of Collegiate School, West soth St., New York City. 

H. G. SHERRARD, Classical Master of the Iligh School, Detroit, Mich. 


More than six thousand circulars of inquiry were sent to teachers of Latin and 
Greek, superintendents and principals of schools, and others who are prominent 
in educational work in this country. To these inquiries about one thousand 
replies were received, giving to the Committee a mass of material for considera- 
tion, — exact information and opinions of specialists, —such as had never been 
gathered before for this subject. Great and general interest in the undertaking 
of the Committee was evinced by the care with which most of these replies were 
prepared. These replies were carefully tabulated by Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, of 
Yale University, and lay before the Committee at their meeting in New York City 
on April 14 and 15. The Committee was then in session for two days, and 
worked diligently. After listening to a statement with regard to the answers to 
its inquiries, and to discussions on certain general questions largely based on 
presentations of the best methods of Greek and Latin instruction in Europe, the 
Committee divided into two sections for the preparation of the programs for the 
schools. 

The Greek programs presented a simple problem, in view of the limited time 
which can be given in the schools to the reading of Greek literature, and of the 
small amount of Greek literature which is suitable for classes of beginners. The 
problem had been still further simplified by the discussions and actions of recent 
conferences, particularly the Greek Conference of the Committee of Ten, the 
Commission of New England Colleges, and the Greek Conference held at Colum- 
bia University in the spring of 1896, —all of these being in substantial agreement, 
and already approved by many of the most able teachers of the country. The 
replies to the Committee’s circular of inquiry gave abundant information, both as 
to what is actually done in our schools and as to what is desired. From Califor- 
nia, Wisconsin, and Tennessee, in particular, had come letters which presented 
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a most hopeful view of the position of the classics in the schools, and urged that 
the Committee should yield to no suggestion of a weaker, less exacting course 
of preparation for college. The Greek section of the Committees was unanimous 
in reaffirming the position taken by the Greek Conference of the Committee of 
Ten, and proposed a program which is in essential agreement with those of the 
Commission of New England Colleges and the Columbia Conference of 1896. 
This action was confirmed by the whole Committee of Twelve with its auxiliaries. 
Since the Committees were composed of such representative teachers and scholars, 
and had before them so full information with regard to nearly all the schools in 
the country in which Greek is taught, and had learned the opinions of so many 
teachers, and had based their action in furm on that of so important commissions 
and conferences, the Greek program may be considered in nearly its final form, 
but the Committee desires to lay its plan before the chief educational organiza- 
tions of the country before making its final report. That every teacher will be 
satisfied, no one can expect, nor that the program will be suited to the powers 
and conditions of every school. In some parts of the United States work is 
crowded into two years, to which three years are devoted in other schools. 
Under exceptional circumstances, with earnest scholars and skilful teachers, and 
long school years, the work of preparation for college in Greek may be done well 
in two years; but in general, with less earnestness and skill, this work is likely to 
be superficial if it is so hurried, and the Committee of Twelve still (and more 
earnestly than ever) urges the maintenance of a three-year preparatory course in 
Greek. The Committee was not directed to prepare a plan which could be car- 
ried out at once in every school, but the best program which is practicable for the 
schools of our country under prevailing conditions, — for public high schools, as 
well as for endowed academies and private “fitting schools.” Substantial uni- 
formity of action, however, is highly desirable, and the Committee will welcome 
further light. 

The problem before the Committee with regard to a program for the study 
of Latin in the secondary schools was much more intricate. The length of the 
course is greater, and the number of works of Latin literature available for the 
reading of schools is three times as great as those available for Greek reading. 
The possible number of combinations is five or six instead of one. In the limited 
time at the disposal of the Latin section of the Committees, it was unable to do 
more than to lay out, tentatively, a four-year course, and it referred the whole 
matter of five-year and six-year courses to a special sub-committee consisting of 
Messrs. Hale, Kelsey, Thurber, and Tressler, with whom Dr. A. F. Nightingale, 
Superintendent of the Chicago High Schools, was invited to serve as an additional 
member. The Latin sub-committee met in Chicago on May 21st and 22d. Re- 
ports were presented by Dr. Nightingale and several of the assistant superintend- 
ents on the results of the introduction of Latin into the seventh and eighth grades 
of the Chicago schools. The reports were uniformly favorable and may well afford 
encouragement to the friends of Latin study. The sub-committee drew up a six- 
year course, but thought it best not to undertake to lay out a five-year course at 
present. 

While the work of the committees is far from complete, they desire to present 
to the consideration of those who are interested the results already reached. The 
following programs and recommendations are published as provisional, inviting 
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criticism and suggestions especially from educational organizations. The Com- 
mittee of Twelve has endeavored to make conscientious and diligent use of the 
thousand letters of information and suggestion which it received last spring from 
persons interested in and conversant with the subject. But the concrete form of 
these programs perhaps may elicit more definite expressions of opinion, or suggest 
new points of view. Those who are interested in this subject are invited to send 
their views in regard to the programs to the Chairman of the Committee of Twelve. 
When the programs are put out in their final form, this Committee proposes to 
accompany each recommendation with a concise statement presenting the justifi- 
cation of it on pedagogical grounds. 


PROPOSED FOUR-YEAR LATIN COURSE. 
First Year. 


Latin lessons, accompanied from an early stage by the reading of simple selec- 
tions, such as those in Gradatint. 

Easy reading, —twenty to forty pages of a consecutive text, such as Virt 
Romae. 

The reading of Latin with an understanding of the sense independently of, and 
preliminary to, the formal rendering into idiomatic English. . 

Practice in reading aloud, with due attention to quantity and accent. 

Memorizing of short and interesting passages. 


Second Year. 


Any three or four books of Caesar’s Gallic War, or any two books with an 
equivalent for the other book or books in selections from Nepos or other prose 
writers. 

Ovid, 500 lines of the Afe/amorphoses, to follow the reading of Caesar. 

Practice in writing Latin. Reading Latin aloud and translating, together with 
training in correct methods of reading, both of prepared and of unprepared 
passages. 

Memorizing of selected passages. 


Third Year. 


Sallust, Catiline, selected passages. 

Cicero, Orations against Catiline. 

Virgil, Aeneid, Books I. and II. 

Writing of Latin. Reading of Latin aloud. Memorizing of selected passages. 


Fourth Year. 
Virgil, Aeneid, Books III.-VI. 
Two orations of Cicero. 
_ Ovid, 1000 lines (where practicable). 
Writing of Latin. Reading of Latin aloud. Memorizing of selected passages, 


NoTE. — As regards the work of the third and fourth years, the committee was 
not ready to prescribe authoritatively a detailed order of studies. In view of ithe 
variety in practice among the different schools represented, the committee 
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resolved, after debate, to go no farther than to present a statement of the quantity 
of work advisable for the last two years, as follows: 


Sallust, Cats/ine,; six orations of Cicero; six books of Virgil’s -feneid, and 
(when found practicable) 1000 lines of Ovid for rapid reading. 

This work may be done at the convenience of the different schools in any one 
of three orders: 

First plan: Sallust, Cicero, Virgil. 

Second plan: Virgil, Sallust. Cicero. 

Third plan: After the model Latin course recommended by the New England 
Commission of Colleges, as above. . 


PLAN OF A S1x-YEAR LATIN COURSE. 
First Year. 


The work of the first year should be devoted to the acquisition of an exact 
knowledge of forms, and the application of that knowledge in translating from 
Latin into English and from English into Latin. The vocabulary employed 
should be of moderate compass, but should be thoroughly mastered. The study 
of the exercises should be accompanied, from time to time, by the reading of 
easy connected passages involving the words, forms, and construction already 
learned. 

Attention should be given to simple etymologies, especially such as throw light 
upon the meaning of English words. 

In all written exercises the long vowels should be marked, and in all oral exer- 
cises pains should be taken to make the pronunciation conform to the quantities. 

The student should be trained to grasp the meaning of the Latin indepen- 
dently of, and preliminary to, the formal rendering into idiomatic English; and 
should be taught to read the Latin aloud with intelligent expression. ° 


Second Year. 


For the first four months the work should be continued on the lines already 
indicated for the first year, the same text-book being used, when practicable. 
The remainder of the year should be devoted to the reading of narrative prose of 
appropriate difficulty, such as fables and adapted portions of Roman history. 

The writing of Latin should be continued throughout the year, as throughout 
the entire Latin course; the exercises employed should be in the form of para- 
graphs, not of detached sentences. 


Third Year. 
Selections from Caesar, equivalent in amount to four books; selections from 
other prose writers, as Nepos, may be taken as a substitute for an amount up to, 


but not exceeding two books. 
Writing of Latin. Reading of Latin aloud. Memorizing of selected passages. 


Fourth Year. 


Ovid, 500 lines of pentameter verse. 
Sallust, Catiline (entire). 
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Cicero, four orations against Catiline. 
Writing of Latin. Reading of Latin aloud. Memorizing of selected passages. 


Fifth Year. 
Virgil, Aeneid, Books I.-VI. 
Cicero, oration for Archias; twenty-five letters of Cicero, equivalent in amount 
to about fifteen octavo pages. 
Writing of Latin. Reading of Latin aloud. Memorizing of selected passages. 


Stxth Year. 
Virgil, Aeneid, Books VII.-IXy, or an equivalent amount selected from the last 
six books of the Aeneid. 
Cicero, two orations, of which one shall be the oration for the Manilian Law. 
Cicero, De Senectute. 
Ovid, 1000 or more lines of hexameter verse. 


THE COURSE IN GREEK. 


The Greek Section of the Committees makes the following recommendations, 
which were endorsed by the joint meeting of the Committees: 

1, It recommends that three years be devoted to the study of Greek in 
Secondary Schools, with the understanding that the year consists of not less than 
thirty-eight weeks of school work, and that five periods of recitation a week, of 
not less than forty-five minutes each, be given to this study. 

2. It recommends that Homer be read in the last year of the preparatory 
course. 

3. It recommends that, from the beginning, systematic instruction be given in 
Greek composition, and that exercises in writing Greek, based upon connected 
reading of Greek Prose, be continued through the third year. 

4. It recommends that exercises in the reading of unprepared passages (com- 
monly known as sight reading), be begun at the outset of the Greek Course and 
be continued through it. 

5. It recommends heartily a thorough and methodical study of Greek Gram- 
mar as the necessary basis of accurate reading. 

6. As a specimen course of study for schools, the Committee of Twelve desires 
to accept and embody in its report the course of study which is laid down in the 
Tenth Annual Report of the Commission of New England Colleges on Entrance 
Examinations (page 9), as follows: 


COURSE OF STUDY RECOMMENDED. 
First Year. 


First and second terms: Introductory lessons. 

Third term: Xenophon’s Anadbasis (20 to 30 pages). 
Practice in reading at sight and in writing Greek. 
Systematic study of Grammar begun. 


Second Year. 


Xenophon’s Anadasis (continued) either alone or with other Attic prose (85 to 
120 pages). 
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Practice in reading at sight, systematic study of the Grammar, thorough gram- 
matical review and practice in writing Greek, both based on study of Books I. 
and II. of the Anadasis. 

Third Year. 

HIlomer (2500 to 4000 lines); e.g. //iad I-III. (omitting II. 494-end), and 
VI.-VIII. 

Attic Prose (35 to 40 pages) with practice in writing Greek; Grammar; prac- 
tice in reading at sight. 


NoTE. — If the advanced examination in Greek Composition is not required, 
the course may be reduced by one lesson a week the first year. 


The preceding program, which is herewith presented, is the course recom- 
mended by the Commission of New England Colleges on Entrance Examinations, 
amended only in one point (which brings it into more substantial agreement with 
the report of the New York Conference held at Columbia University in 1896), in 
that the Committee of Twelve advises in the second year the requisition of thorough 
grammatical review based on the study of Books I. and 11. of the #adasés, instead 
of on simply Book 11. of the Anadasis. 

The Committee of Twelve desires further to reaffirm the statements attached to 
the report of the Greek Conference which was made to the Committee of Ten 
in 1893, and which is printed on pages 77 to 85 in Document No. 205, 1893, of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education. 

For the Committees, 
THomMAS Day SEYMOUR, 
Chairman of the Committee of Twelve. 


The report was then discussed by Professors West and Smith. It 
was voted that the report of progress be accepted and the committee 
continued. 

The Executive Committee was directed to take into consideration 
the matter of additional expenditure for the purposes of the Com- 
mittee of Twelve, and authorized to grant funds for the use of the 
Committee if it was deemed expedient. 


14. A Questionable Tradition in Latin Historical Syntax, by Pro- 
fessor Thomas Fitz-Hugh, of the University of Texas. 


The doctrine as to the purely formal or Romanic use of the preposition de, 
in the Latin of tradition previous to the death of Cicero, as a thorough-going 
substitute for the partitive genitive, and as to the classic avoidance of the ambi- 
guity of the double genitive in examples of this character by the use of the prep- 
osition, appears to be based upon a too narrow induction, and to be refuted by a 
consideration of the historic unfolding of the phenomenon in question. The 
doctrine goes far back in classical authorities and permeates our modern litera- 
ture: cf. Hand, Zursellinus, 11. 202; Facciolati-Corradini, Zotius Latinttatis 
Lexicon, 11. 8; Georges, Handwirterbuch, Y'. 1767; Merguet, Lexicon 2u den 
Reden des Cicero, 11. 17 under pars de, Nisard’s translation of Cic. Verr. I. 32; 
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Clairin, Du Génitiv Latin et de la Préposttion De, p.91; Harper’s Latin Dic- 
tionary under de. 

There is a ring of artificiality in this faithfully transmitted dogma as to the 
relation of the content-full Latin preposition within classic times to the purely 
formal Latin case. The full-fledged Romanic idiom is posited too early in the 
evolution of the folkspeech. Moreover, too, the analytic tendency in the popular 
vernacular towards prepositional substitution for the old case-forms was hedged 
about in the language of literature, and especially so in the classic style, in which 
the contrast between the living vernacular and the Grecized learned language 
became sharpest. We should not, for example, expect to find so wide a use of 
the so-called partitive de in the Verrine orations, which do not belong to Cicero’s 
more vernacular writings, that is, to those which are more or less tinged with the 
idiom of the folkspeech, as, for instance, in the Quincitus, the Roscius Amerinus, 
the more vernacular Zeffers, or other vernacular literature either contemporary or 
antecedent. Hence an inquiry into the history of the phenomenon in those 
monuments which are more impregnated with the pupular idiom will throw light 
upon the possible scope of the usage in the classic language. 

Prehistoric de was a spatial adverb of the whence-idea. Its ancient function 
appears in Ennius, 373 (Vahlen), and in the antique phrase ‘susque deque’; cf. 
Ribbeck, Lehre der Lat. Partik., p.4. <A formal differentiation in the ancient 
function comes to light in the integrating forms called prepositional compounds: 
deesse, demens, deunx, dehinc. 

The first historical phase in the evolution of the Latin preposition is the 
adnominal-adverbial, in which the preposition, while still maintaining its adverbial 
relation to the verb expressed or implied, attaches itself immediately to the case 
with which it was regularly construed in its adverbial state: cf. Stolz-Schmalz in 
Iwan von Miiller, Handbuch, II. 440. This is the typical stage for the Latin of 
tradition. It is important to note that in this adnominal-adverbial stage the 
preposition still retains its concrete directional meaning literal or derived, and 
that investigation must proceed warily in assuming for the preposition, even in 
seemingly obvious cases, a purely formal or casual function. Clairin has fallen 
into error in this regard in his interesting and valuable work, Du Genitif Latin 
et de la Préposition De, p. 91 ff., hopelessly mistaking the concrete adnominal- 
adverbial, for the casual Romanic, de. That he and the lexicographers, including 
apparently Merguet, have misinterpreted Cicero, Verr. I. 32, ‘aliquam partem de 
istius impudentia,’ will be shown presently. That he is mistaken as to Caesar, 
B. G.1. §3, is apparent from analogous uses, exhibited with characteristic pre- 
cision by Meusel, Lexicon Caesarianum, I. 813. 

The second and last historical stage of prepositional evolution in the transition 
from synthetic case-forms to flectionless forms with prepositional substitutes for 
the cases appears in the pure adnominal or casual use of the preposition, where 
all reference to an expressed or implied verb is quite faded and gone, and the 
prepositional phrase becomes the exact analytic equivalent of the flexional case- 
form. This formal or casual stage of prepositional history is everywhere ἂρ- 
proached more rapidly in the folkspeech than in the literary language, because 
the greater vividness and fulness of the prepositional substitute commends it to 
the masses, thus leading to an increased use of prepositions and to accelerated 
evolution of prepositional functions. The beginning of the process of preposi- 
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tional encroachment on the case-relations is typified in the early use of ae for the 
partitive genitive. In Plautus and the earlier Inscriptions the partitive de is 
adnominal-adverbial, preceding a plurality or a concrete totality: ‘de viatoribus,’ 
‘de agro’; cf. Corp. /user. Lat. 1, Index Grammaticus; Schmilinski, De pro- 
prietate Sermonis Plautini,; Draeger, Historische Syntax, 1. 459. The usage 
becomes widely contracted under the influence of classicism, and contined for 
the most part to multitudinal partition adnominal-adverbial. In most cases of 
magnitudinal partition the verbal idea seems regnant in the construction, which, 
therefore, ceases to represent the adnuminal genitive, and merely denotes separa- 
tion. Vid. examples under de in Merguet, /exicon 2u den Neden des Cicero, id., 
Lexicon su den Philos. Schr. ; Meusel, Lexicon Caesarianum,; Marx, Auctor ad 
Herennium: Index verborum, under de, Fréhlich, De Grammaticae Latinae 
Locis aliguot controversis, 1. 15 f.; Roéssner, De Pracpositionum Ab De Ex Usu 
Varroniano, pp. 41 ff. The partitive ae attaches itself to certain expressions, and 
is especiaily characteristic of the sexmo cotidianus. Thus in the Letlers of Cicero 
we may expect, “ ἰὸς tempore nihil de tua voluntate ostendas,” Fam. VIII. 6. 2, 
whereas in the l’erres, I. 32, we shall find, “nihil ex illa impura adulescentia” 
(sc. audiet): in the Quznctius, 38, “Ut de suis commodis aliquam partem velit 
committere,” whereas in the Verres, III. 173, “ acervo ex quo partem tu idem 
decumarum nomine probaris.” 

The stock support of the dogma of the thorough-going ae partitive seems to 
be Cic. berr. I. 32.“ Vos, quaeso, date hoc et concedite pudori meo ut aliquam 
partem de istius impudentia reticere possim.” Here we should have an example 
in the Verrine orations of the pure adnominal ee partitive, and that too in adstract 
partition. And such is the view of the authorities already referred to. I would 
restore what would seem to be a very ancient interpretation, and translate: “ Do 
you, I pray, grant me such indulgence, and suffer me in my modesty to 
withhold some portion [of my arraignment] touching the shamelessness of the 
fellow.” ‘This interpretation is supported by the context, by Cicero’s usage, and 
by the history of the preposition’s encroachment on the partitive genitive. 
Hand’s view (7'ursellinus, II. 202) as to the avoiding of the ambiguity of the 
double genitive seems rather traditional than deliberate in view of the “ primum 
illum actum ¢s¢/zs vitae’? in the same paragraph, and the “res patris eiss, aetas 
ipsius”’ in the succeeding one. Moreover it is not a question of partial but of 
total suppressions with the orator: “nihil a me de pueritiae suae flagitiis audiet, 
nihil ex illa impura adulescentia sua, . . . omne illud tempus, quod fuit, antequam 
iste ad magistratus remque publicam accessit, habeat per me solutum ac liberum; 
sileatur de nocturnis eius bacchationibus,” etc. Cicero’s usage is clear from Cael. 
23, “Illam partem causae . . . de seditionibus,” where the appearance of causae 
furnishes an interesting contrast; Aedir. 9, “ Hlam alteram partem de nece Satur- 
nini,” exemplifying the somewhat vague use of fa7s in our disputed example; cf. 
Verr. IV. 86, Caecin. 101. This vague inner accusative eliguam partem is inter- 
esting as exhibiting the final semasiological stage of a case-form preparatory to 
its entrance upon the function of an adverb. Analogously to magnam, maximam 
partem = magna, maxima ex parte, Cicero’s expression comes perilously near 
exemplifying the apparently missing adverbial a/iguam partem = aliqua ex parte, 
as in Cic. Cluent. 24. 67, “δες ille et aliqua ex parte habebat, et maiore ex parte 
se habere simulabat.” Nor, indeed, is the probability small that aliguam partem 
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in the sense of aligua ex parte actually became a part of the language, and that 
the failure of confirmatory examples is accidental or unreal. 


15. The Distinction between the Latin Present and Perfect Tenses 
in Expressions of Contingent Futurity,’ by Professor H. C. Elmer, 
of Cornell University. 


The expressions with which this paper is concerned are commonly treated as 
though there was no appreciable distinction between the present and the perfect 
tenses. This paper aims to show that the distinction between these tenses was, 
to the Roman mind, just as important, just as clearly marked, and just as carefully 
observed on all occasions as was that between the perfect and imperfect indicative 
with reference to past events. The perfect (aorist) subjunctive 7 the future uses 
under discussion indicates (1) that the speaker is under the influence of some 
strong emotion (real or pretended) that makes him impatient or energetic, or 
(2) that the act is to be quickly performed, or (3) it occasionally indicates merely 
great decisiveness or earnestness. 27: all three of these cases, great emphasis ts 
laid upon the idea that the act is to be promptly and energetically performed and 
is then as promptly to cease. This claim may be easily tested. If it is true, there 
are certain adverbial expressions which we should not expect to find with the 
perfect tense. I refer to those adverbs which imply reservation, hesitation, or 
moderation; e.g. paene, prope, fere, uix, fortasse, etc. If, for instance, negauerim 
means ‘I should instantly, absolutely, and decisively deny,’ as I claim that it does, 
then we should not expect ever to find it modified by such an adverb as paene or 
Jortasse, because such adverbs express ideas absolutely opposed to the meaning 
of the perfect tense. Submitted to this test, the theory I am advancing finds 
abundant confirmation. There is ποῖ a single instance of any such adverb with 
the perfect tense down to the time of Livy (fortasse dubttarim in Οἷς. Tuse. Disp. 
is certainly a wrong reading for fortasse dubitarem, see discussion in complete 
paper). On the other hand, such adverbs with the present tense are frequent 
and commonplace. 

But we may approach this same question from an opposite direction. While 
we should not expect to find moderating adverbs used with the perfect, we should, 
on the other hand, if my theory be true, expect to find intensifying expressions 
used much more freely with the perfect tense than with the present. For, if the 
speaker who uses the perfect tense is especially bent on expressing himself in 
the most emphatic, absolute, and energetic manner possible, and on representing 
the act as one that would be performed and finished promptly and without the 
slightest hesitation, we should expect to find frequently coupled with the perfect 
tense such adverbs as cito, facile, libenter, repente, continuo, etc. Still there is 
nothing in the present tense that would prevent the occasional use of such adverbs 
with this tense, the tense in such cases leaving the emphasis to be expressed entirely 
by the modifiers. If we now examine the passages again with reference to these 
adverbs, we find once more exactly what we should expect. Of the 867 instances 
of the present tense in Plautus, Terence, and Cicero, only 10 have modifiers of 


1 This paper will appear in full in a volume of δέκα δε tn Latin Moods and Tenses, soon to 
be published in the Cornell Studies tn Classical Philology. Only the barest outline of the paper 
can be given here, and all discussion of details (even important ones) must be omitted. 
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this class. But out of only 136 instances of the perfect tense, such modifiers 
occur no less than 44 times. If the use of such modihers were as natural with 
one tense as with the other, we should expect the propurtiun to remain about the 
same with the two tenses. In that case we should, among the 867 instances 
of the present, expect tu find about 280 accumpanied by such modifiers. As a 
matter of fact there are only 10! The only explanation that suggests itself to 
me for such a remarkable contrast between the two tenses in this respect is 
this: that adverbs and other modifiers denoting rapidity, promptness, facility, 
or decisiveness of action are coupled with such remarkable frequency with the 
perfect tense only because the perfect tense is nut used except when the speaker 
is intensely in earnest, or wishes to express himself with the utmust possible energy. 
Such a mood on the part of the speaker would at one and the same time account 
for the intensifying modifiers and for the tense of the verb. On the other hand, 
it seems equally clear, from the remarkable absence of such modihers with the 
present tense, that when one uses that tense there is almost invariably an absence 
of all desire or intent to speak with any particular emphasis or decision. From 
what has been said above, it appears that, so far as the perfect tense is concerned, 
there is no such thing as a subjunctive of ‘modest assertion.’ There is nothing 
‘modest’ or ‘softened’ about the perfect tense. That tense is the tense of self- 
confidence, decided opinions, and fearless assertions. 

I hope it will be generally agreed that the evidence already adduced in favor 
of my contention is sufficiently conclusive. But there is other evidence to be 
offered of a still more remarkable character. If the perfect subjunctive is, so far 
as the future is concerned, used only of an act which is to be promptly performed 
and finished with all possible energy, rapidity, or decisiveness, then there are 
whole classes of verbs which we should expect never to find used in the perfect 
tense in affirmative sentences. The verbs found in the perfect tense will, in 
affirmative sentences, be only those with which it would be possible to couple 
such adverbs as ‘instantly,’ ‘promptly,’ or the like. But scores of the verbs 
most commonly used at all periods of the literature have meaning directly opposed 
to the idea of vigorous action and prompt completion, and the union with them 
of such adverbs as ‘instantly’ and ‘promptly’ would be absurd. I refer to 
such verbs as manere, tenere, esse, stare, sedere, etc., etc. In maneam, ‘1 should 
remain,’ the prompt and instant completion of the act is the one thing that is not 
intended, and the nature of the act itself is opposed to vigorous action. I have, 
for my present purpose, divided all verbs into two classes according to this prin- 
ciple. The first class comprises those verbs whose meanings are out of harmony 
with the idea of energetic action promptly completed; the second class includes 
all other verbs. One might perhaps suppose that the number of verbs in the first 
class was small as compared with those in the second class. In order to appreci- 
ate the full significance of the facts to be presented below, one should realize that 
the verbs belonging to the first class really form about 40% of all the verbs in the 
language. There are no less than 150 such verbs given in the dictionary under 
A alone, and the proportion would probably remain about the same throughout. It 
will be seen, then, that the differences in the behavior of the two classes of verbs 
cannot be accounted for on the ground of any great difference in the number of 
verbs belonging to the two classes respectively. Before considering the remarkable 
condition of things to which attention is now to be called, I must throw out a 
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word of caution against regarding negative expressions as belonging to the same 
category as affirmative expressions. The addition of a negative frequently removes 
a verb from the first class, and throws it into the second. For instance, putem, 
‘I should think,’ clearly belongs to that class of verbs whose meanings are 
upposed to the idea οὗ quick or energetic action promptly completed. No one 
would say ‘I should think that a thing is so and so,’ with the implication that 
the act of thinking so and so was promptly to reach its end and cease; but non 
putem, ‘I should not think,’ ie. ‘I should refuse to think,’ refers to an act 
that can be energetically performed and promptly completed. Similarly sexcam, 
‘I should keep hold of,’ expresses a notion in its nature opposed to the idea 
of quick or energetic action promptly completed; but zon ¢eneam, ‘I should not 
keep hold of,’ i.e. 1 should let go,’ is not at all opposed to such an idea, and must 
be classed in the other category. The idea of action to be promptly or instantly 
performed readily passes, when accompanied by a negative, into that of action 
that is ot for an instant to be performed. In view of the considerations just 
presented, we should not expect to find such expressions as dubifauerim, putaue- 
rim, etc., but we need not be surprised to find the corresponding negative expres- 
sion zon putauerim, “1 should not for an instant think,’ i.e. ‘I should without an 
instant’s hesitation refuse to think.’ It will be further noticed in this connection 
that certain rhetorical questions have really the nature of negative assertions, and 
may be classed with them. For instance, guis credidertt ? means in effect nemo 
credidertt; the two expressions are to be classed together not under verés of 
thinking, but under verbs of refusing to think, rejecting the thought, which is for 
our present purpose an essentially different class. 

Bearing these considerations in mind let us now examine some of the facts 
which our classification brings into prominence. Under the perfect tense there is 
not a single indisputable instance of such a verb before the beginning of the 
period of decline, except when it is accompanied by a negative, or when it is used 
as a rhetorical question equivalent to a negative statement. (For the incorrect 
reading dudbifarim in Cic. 7 256. Disp. and for crediderim in Hor. Od. IT. 13. § and 
Propert. I. 1. 23, see my complete’ paper.) Now let us turn to the present tense, 
and note the contrast. A count will disclose the fact that there are 867 instances 
of the present tense in Plautus, Terence, and Cicero. It is an almost startling 
fact that, out of these 867 instances, 777 are formed by just that class of verbs 
which, according to my theory, ought to be, and which we have found actually 
are, lacking in the perfect tense. If the two tenses were used indiscriminately, 
we should expect the ratio of this class of verbs to be approximately the same for 
the perfect tense as for the present. In that case then there ought to be among 
the 136 instances of the perfect tense about 121 instances falling under that class. 
Instead of this, we find sof one indisputable instance. ) 

In the face of such facts as these, who will assert or believe that the Romans 
felt no appreciable difference between the two tenses in this use ? The want of 
discrimination has been solely with post-classical and modern writers. The 
influence of the false teaching of our grammars is seen on every hand among the 
modern users of the language. Such expressions as crediderim, putauerim, 
dubitauerim, etc., are freely used in dissertations published under the eyes of the 
great Latinists of Germany. And even Cramer, who has devoted much care and 
time to the study of the very phenomena we have been discussing (De perfects 
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conjunctivi usu potentialt apud priscos scriptores Latinos), can refer approvingly 
(p. 5) to crediderim as representing an especially frequent use of verba cogifand: ; 
can (on p. 60) discuss zv/uerim (Brix’s conjecture for the solueram of the manu- 
scripts in Plaut. Cap/. 306 [309]) without a hint that there is any objection to the 
tense of woluerim; more than that, can write (on p. 23) the sentence ad hoc 
quoque genus ualere pufauerim,; quod Madvig indicauit, etc., wholly unconscious, 
apparently, that there is no warrant for such a use of the perfect tense in his 
large collection of statistics, or, in fact, anywhere else. 


Adjourned at 5.20 P.M. 


MORNING SESSION. 


Bryn Mawr, July 8, 1897. 


The Association convened at 9.40 A.M. 
Dr. E. W. E. Miller, of Johns Hopkins University, remarked upon 
the paper of Professor Elmer (No. 15). 


16. Traces of Indo-European Accentuation in Latin, by Professor 
Hermann Collitz, of Bryn Mawr College. 
This paper appears in full in the TRANSACTIONS. 


17. The Enlargement of the English Dictionary, by Professor 
Francis A. March, of Lafayette College. 

This paper appears in full in the Transactions. Remarks were 
made by Professors Ashmore, Wright, March, and Collitz. 


Professor Smyth then presented a communication from F. G. 
Kenyon, Esq., M.A., of the British Museum, on the recently discov- 
ered fragments of Bacchylides. The paper by Professor Smyth en- 
titled Remarks on the Interrelation of Dialect, Metre, and Musical 
Mode in Pindar announced in the program was withdrawn. 

The Committee on Time and Place of Meeting in 1898 reported 
through its Chairman, Professor Clement L. Smith. It was rec- 
ommended that the next annual meeting be held July 5, 1898, at 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

The report was accepted and adopted. 

The Committee on Officers for 1897-98 reported through Professor 
Elwell the following nominations : — 


President, Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins University. 
Vice-Prestdents, Clement L. Smith, Harvard University. 

Abby Leach, Vassar College. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Herbert Weir Smyth, Bryn Mawr College. 
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Executive Committee, The above officers, and 
Francis A. March, Lafayette College. 
Tracy Peck, Yale University. 
Samuel Ball Platner, Adelbert College. 
Andrew F. West, Princeton University. 
John Henry Wright, Harvard University. 


The report was accepted, and the above-named officers elected. 
Professor March then reported for the Committee on Spelling 
Reform. 


The Committee has taken no official action since the last meeting of the 
Association. It reports progress. 

The Funk & Wagnalls Company has completed its Comprehensiv Standard 
dictionary of the English language, which givs vocabulary place to each of the 
words in amended spelling containd in the alfabetical list publisht by this Asso- 
ciation, and uses its alfabet to giv the pronunciation thruout. It has also issued 
a circular to publishers and authors, asking signatures to an approval of the joint 
rule of the Philological Society, of England, and the American Philological Asso- 
ciation: “Change d or ed final to ¢ when so pronounced, except when the ¢ affects 
a preceding sound,” and to a promis to begin to print in this spelling when 150 
subscribers should be obtaind. A list of more than 150 has been printed, and this 
spelling is used in the publications of the Company, including a newspaper, a weekly 
magazine, and a quarterly; so likewise, it may be supposed, in the publications 
of the other signers. The use of the familiar old spellings of this sort is becoming 
general among our lerned poets. ‘The hope exprest last year that President Cleve- 
land would giv us a Board on Scientific 'erms, to decide the spelling of them in 
the public documents was disappointed. We must look now to his successor to 
follow up President Harrison’s action in creating the Board on Geographical 
Names, and to general Congressional action. There has been more than usual 
interest, more than usual publishing of articls and books. 

We hav lost Professor F. J. Child, one of the first and greatest of the scientific 
students of English literature, and from first to last one of the most earnest 
reformers. 


The report was accepted and the committee continued. 

On behalf of the Auditing Committee, Professor Wright reported 
that the Committee had examined the Treasurer’s account for 
1896-97, compared it with the vouchers, and found it correct. The 
report was adopted. 

Professor Clement L. Smith then proposed the following vote : 

Voted, That the President be requested to express to the authorities of Bryn 
Mawr College, and especially to the Local Committee, Professors Smyth, Earle, 
and Collitz, the grateful acknowledgments of this Association for the generous 


and delightful provision which has been made for its comfort and enjoyment 
during the present meeting. 


Adopted by a rising vote. 
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18. The Date of Tyrtaeus, by Dr. William N. Bates, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (read by Dr. Charles Peabody). 


The paper on Tyrtaeus by Dr. A. W. Verrall in the Classical Review for July, 
1896, together with the criticism of that paper by Mr. R. W. Macan and the sub- 
sequent defence of his original position by Dr. Verrall, have called attention to a 
troublesome point in the history of Greek poetry, the date of Tyrtaeus. As is 
well known the early writers on Greek literary histury accepted without question 
the date given by Pausanias! for the breaking out of the second Messenian war 
as the time in which Tyrtaeus lived, feeling justifed in so doing inasmuch as 
tradition universally connected him with this war; but since the time of Grote, 
if not earlier, this date has been looked upon with suspicion if not altogether 
ignored. Like other scholars Dr. Verrall sees the difficulty of accepting this date. 
If we do accept it, it will make the poetry of Tyrtaeus as early if not earlier than 
any non-epic Greek poetry, and this tradition does not justify. My objects in this 
paper are to present the evidence upon which I think we must rely for settling 
this question, so far indeed as it can be settled, and to attempt to account for the 
conflicting dates which tradition has left us. But before proceeding to that task I 
propose to discuss briefly the view set forth by Dr. Verrall that Tyrtaeus flourished 
between the Persian and the Peloponnesian wars. 

At the very outset we are confronted with the question of the genuineness of 
the fragments of l'yrtaeus. If they are spurious, our evidence for the date must 
be wholly external; if they are genuine, we may use these fragments for such 
proof as they afford. Of these alternatives Dr. Verrall would like to believe the 
former, but in his second paper? he frankly acknowledges that our evidence does 
not justify us in assuming this. I think he is right in this conclusion, for it is 
impossible to say on stylistic grounds just what poetry could or could not be 
written in the seventh century, and if we reject Tyrtaeus on these grounds we 
must also reject Callinus. Furthermore, the dialect cannot justly be considered a 
ground for suspicion, since Ionic was the language of elegy just as Doric was the 
language of choral poetry, and would naturally be employed even at Sparta. 

But the passage upon which Dr. Verrall relies to support his theory is the well- 
known passage in Lycurgus, in which the orator dilates upon the courage of the 
Athenians of former days. Dr. Verrall translates §§ 102-109, which end with 
the following words: Καλά γε (i.e. the verses of Tyrtaeus just quoted), ὦ ἄνδρες, 
καὶ χρήσιμα τοῖς βουλομένοις προσέχειν. οὕτω τοίνυν εἶχον πρὸς ἀνδρείαν οἱ τού- 
των ἀκούοντες, ὦστε πρὸς τὴν πόλιν ἡμῶν περὶ τῆς ἡγεμονίας ἀμφισβητεῖν, εἰκότως. 
τὰ γὰρ κάλλιστα τῶν ἔργων ἀμφοτέροις ἣν κατειργασμένα. οἱ μὲν γὰρ (ἡμέτεροι) 
πρόγονοι τοὺς βαρβάρους ἐνίκησαν οἷ πρῶτοι τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ἐπέβησαν, καὶ καταφανῇ 
ἐποίησαν τὴν ἀνδρείαν τοῦ πλούτον καὶ τὴν ἀρετὴν τοῦ πλήθους περιγιγνομένην. 
Λακεδαιμόνιοι δ᾽ ἐν Θερμοπύλαις παραταξάμενοι ταῖς μὲν τύχαις οὐχ ὁμοίαις ἐχρή- 
σαντο, τῇ δ᾽ ἀνδρείᾳ πολὺ πάντων διήνεγκαν. τοιγαροῦν ἑκατέροις ἐπιτύμβια 
μαρτύρια ἔστιν ἰδεῖν τῆς ἀρετῆς αὐτῶν ἀναγεγραμμένα ἀληθῇ πρὸς «πάντας τοὺς 
Ἕλληνας, ἐκείνοις μὲν" 

ὦ ξεῖν ἄγγειλον Λακεδαιμονίοις ὅτι τῇδε 
κείμεθα τοῖς κείνων πειθόμενοι νομίμοις, 


τοῖς δὲ ὑμετέροις προγόνοις, 
ΕἼΨ. 15. 1. 2 Cl. Rev. XI1., p. 186. 
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Ἑλλήνων προμαχοῦντες ᾿Αθηναῖοι Μαραθῶνι 
χρυσοφόρων Μήδων ἐστόρεσαν δύναμιν. 


This is the passage in which Dr. Verrall thinks Lycurgus implies that Tyrtaeus 
lived between the Persian and the Peloponnesian wars, or at least after the middle 
of the sixth century. He seems, however, to miss the line of thought which runs 
through the whole passage. We must go back as far as § 98 and follow it from 
that point. The orator it must be remembered is attacking Leocrates for the 
cowardly part he played in deserting his country in her hour of need. He is 
talking about patriotism. He tells the story of Erechtheus, how he sacrificed his 
daughter by the advice of Apollo in order to save his country, and how the 
mother Praxithea approved the sacrifice because her native land was dearer to 
her than her child. The speaker then passes to Homer and quotes the passage ! 
where Hector urges the Trojans to fight to death if they can only drive the 
Greeks from their land. Then he comes to Tyrtaeus and quotes him in the same 
fashion and for the same purpose. The men, he says, who inhabited our city in 
those days (τότε, i.e. in the olden time in contrast to the men of the present day) 
were so excellent that the oracle directed the Spartans when they were at war 
with the Messenians to take a leader from us. He so incited them that they con- 
quered their enemies, and even now they have a custom of listening to his poems 
when they are on their campaigns. Then he quotes the passage from Tyrtaeus to 
the effect that it is better to die than to live in disgrace. After that follows the 
passage which I have quoted above in which we have further proofs of the courage 
of the men of former times in the battles of Marathon and of Thermopylae. 
The Spartans are not mentioned as inferior to the Athenians at this time, but are 
distinctly their equals. The thought is this: the Athenians of former times were 
men of courage, they chose Homer for their poet, they proved their courage at 
Marathon; the Spartans of old, thanks to the words of Tyrtaeus, were likewise 
courageous, they gave a proof of their bravery at Thermopylae. The result of 
this bravery on the part of the people of both cities was that they came together 
to fight for the leadership of Greece. There is nothing here to indicate that 
Tyrtaeus lived later than the seventh century, as Dr. Verrall maintains; but, on 
the other hand, there is nothing to indicate that he lived af that time. We get 
nothing from the passage one way or the other about the date, except the infer- 
ence, which does not help us, that the poet lived before the time of the speaker. 
This is true also of the passages in Plato and Aristotle to which Dr. Verrall refers. 
They afford no evidence. 

Since, then, we cannot accept Dr. Verrall’s date, let me state the passages on 
which I think we must rely for settling this question. It must be borne in mind 
that Tyrtaeus is universally connected with the second Messenian war, and a date 
for that war is a date for the poet’s activity. The passages are as follows: — 

I. Pausanias, IV. 15. 1. 

2. Justin, III. 5. 

. Eusebius, Chron. Arm., p. 88. 
Suidas, s.v. Tupraios. 
. Strabo, VIII. p. 362, and VIII., p. 355, taken in connection with Paus. VI. 

22. 2. 

Tyrtaeus, fr. 3. 


wm & w& 


a 


1 71. XV. 494 ff. 
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In the first of these passages Pausanias tells us that the second war broke out 
thirty-nine years after the ending of the first, in the fourth year of the 23d 
Olympiad, when Icarus won the stadion and ‘Tlesias was archon at Athens; that is, 
in the year 685 B.c. 

In the three fullowing passages Justin (Trogus Pompaeus), Eusebius, and Sui- 
das give respectively the dates 644, 635, and 641-637 (i.e. about Ol. 35). The 
first date is piven for the second Messenian war; the other two for the “ floruit” 
of the poet. 

The fifth piece of evidence comes from Strabo and Pausanias. Strabo, VIIL, 
p. 362, informs us that the people of Pisa were allied to the Messenians during 
the second war; and again in another passage (VIII, p. 355), that when the 
war was over the Spartans and Fleans combined and completely destroyed them. 
But according to Pausanias (VI. 22. 2) the people of Pisa, under their king Pan- 
taleon, had charge of the Olympic festival in the 34th Olympiad (645 B.c.). Con- 
sequently Pisa cannot have been destroyed at this time, neither can the second 
Messenian war have been ended. This date carries with it more authority than 
appears at first sight, because Pausanias adds that on two other occasions the 
Eleans failed to celebrate the games, namely, in the 8th Olympiad, when the people 
of Pisa celebrated them with the help of the Argive tyrant Pheidon; and in the 
104th Olympiad, when the Arcadians had charge of them. Furthermore, he says, 
that because they did not have charge of the games on these three occasions the 
people of Elis call these periods “ ἀνολυμπιάδας, and do not write them in their 
lists.” ‘This seems to imply that Pausanias had seen the official list of Olympic 
victors kept by the people of Elis, and had made note of these three omissions. 
The last of the three, that is, the celebration of the games by the Arcadians in 
Ql. 104, is confirmed by Xenophon.! Thus we have Pausanias and Strabo in 
agreement with Justin, Eusebius, and Suidas. 

The last passage is that of Tyrtaeus, in which he says that the men who fought 
in the first war were the grandfathers of those who engaged in the second (πατέρων 
ἡμετέρων πατέρες). Dr. Verrall thinks this passage should not be taken literally, 
and that it means simply “our ancestors.” Ife quotes no parallel passage to 
support his view. On the other hand, one would naturally take the words liter- 
ally, as Strabo? apparently does. However, too much weight should not be laid 
on a passage of this kind. 

All the evidence, then, except the passage in Pausanias first mentioned, puts 
the second Messenian war and the date of Tyrtaeus in the second half of the 
seventh century. ‘That passage in itself is explicit; but in view of the substantial 
agreement of all the other evidence, we must look there for the error. If a 
careful examination of the passage is made it will be found that Pausanias has 
left us a hint which may explain where the trouble lies. After giving the name 
of the Olympic victor, he says, ᾿Αθήνῃσι δὲ ol κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν ἦσαν ἤδη τότε ἄρχοντες, 
καὶ ᾿Αθηναίοις TAnoias ἦρχεν. This implies that Pausanias is working over chrono- 
logical lists. [Te has no reason to tell us that at this time there were annual 
archons at Athens; that statement is altogether irrelevant, but easily understood 
if we imagine him to be quoting from a list of archons. So, too, below he finds 
himself in disagreement with Rhianus, as to the name of the Spartan king at this 
time, and quotes the names of several kings to show his view of the order of suc- 


1 Hell. VII. 4. 28f. 2 VIII., p. 362. 
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cession. Here again he shows that he has by him lists from which he is working. 
All this goes to prove that the date in Rhianus was much simpler than that left 
by Pausanias, and probably consisted simply of the statement that the second war 
broke out a certain number of years after the first. That being the case, the date 
given by Pausanias may be due to a palaeographical mistake. For example, 
Pausanias may have found in his source that the second war broke out ΠΘ, i.e. 
89 years after the first, and the IT may have become illegible so that he read the 
figures AQ, i.e. 39. If this is the mistake, and it is by no means an impossible 
one, we shall get for the date of the beginning of the second Messenian war the 
very year which Eusebius gives for the date of Tyrtaeus. 

It will be seen, therefore, that it is a mistake to attach any great importance 
to the date given by Pausanias, and that we must rely upon the other evidence. 
That being the case, we may feel safe in saying that Tyrtaeus was known in 635, 
and that his literary career extended from this time or a little earlier downward. 


19. Some Readings of a Fifteenth Century MS. of Cicero De 
Amictta, by Dr. William N. Bates, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania (read by title). 


In the spring of 1893 the writer of this paper purchased of a Leipzig book- 
seller a manuscript of Cicero containing the De Amicitia, the De Senectute, and 
the Paradoxa. This manuscript had apparently reached Leipzig from Italy as 
may be inferred from the fact that a slip of paper accompanied it stating in 
Italian its contents and date. It is of parchment. Each page is 18.2 cm. long 
and 11.5 cm. wide, and contains a space covered by writing 11.5 cm. by 6.5 cm. 
It has in all 85 leaves or 170 pages, and each page has 19 lines of writing. The 
writing, which is all in one hand, is on the whole clear and not hard to read, 
although the scribe uses many abbreviations and a few tachygraphic signs. 
Occasional brief scholia are found in the margin, usually calling attention to some 
passage in the text or suggesting another reading. The manuscript is embellished 
with a number of illuminations. The order in which the scribe has copied the 
three works which the manuscript contains is worthy of notice, the De Amicttza 
comes first, followed by the Paradoxa, and the De Senectute last. The date of 
the manuscript, as far as can be judged palaeographically, is the early part of the 
fifteenth century. 

Below are collected the more important readings of the De Amicitia which 
this manuscript contains. The collation was made with the Teubner text edition 
of C. F. ΝΥΝ. Miiller, and the figures accompanying each reading refer to the 
sections and the lines of the pages of that edition.! 


Ms. Teubner Text. 
Section. Ling. 
4 30 Catonem introduxi senem de Catonem induxi senem dispu- 
senectute disputantem. tantem. 


1 In the manuscript many words are incorrectly spelled : e.g. Scipio often appears as Sipio, ¢ and 
t frequently change places, especially when followed by 7, a single consonant is written where it 
should be doubled, etc., etc. It has not seemed worth while to indicate these variations except in 
two cases, in ὃ 23, line 1, where the manuscript has a@iscordis evidently for discordits, and in 
§ 61, line 2, where cafrtate is written for capite. 
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72. 

in ipsa aetate praeter ceteros 
fluruisset. 

Sunt ista vera o Laeli ut dicis. 

in te pusita ducas 

in his proximis Nonis 

acceperas 

his Nonis 

Gracchum 

Nihil enim mali 

benignitate in suos 

nota sunt nobis 

lectissimosque 

pridie quam excessit 

cum et Philus et 
adessent 

Istud quidem, o Laeli 

ut ii viri 

sitque magna constantia 

Namque in hoc 

superiora sunt 

ullo modo potest 

nominemus 

Caios 

inveniuntur 

Quid dulcius quam quocum om- 
nia sic audes loqui ut tecum? 


Manilius 


difficile est 

bona semper spe praelucet 
Verum etiam 

discordis, 2.6. discordiis 
uter eorum Orestes 
Stantes autem plaudebant 
Studiis autem 

particeps 

ab eis amantur 

propter eius crudelitatem 
probitatem 

Africanus erat 

abiecere 

adhuc 

cum Laenati et Rupilio 
Sed si 

quicquid ipsi velint 
vidimus 

tum etiam 

memori traditum 


Teubner Text. 

in ipsa senectute praeter cete- 
ros floruisset 

Sunt ista, Laeli. 

in te posita esse ducas 

proximis Nonis 

acceperis 

Nonis 

Galum 

Nihil mali 

bonitate in suos 

nota sunt vobis 

laetissimosque 

pridie quam excessit e vita 

cum et Philus et Manilius 
adesset 

Istuc quidem, Laeli 

ut viri 

sintque magna constantia 

Namque hoc 

superiora 

ullo pacto potest 

numeremus 

Galos 

reperiuntur 

Quid dulcius quam habere, 
quicum omnia audeas sic 
loqui ut tecum ? 

difficile esset 

bonam spem praelucet 

Verum enim 

discidiis 

uter Orestes 

Stantes plaudebant 

Studiis enim 

princeps 

ab eis ita amantur 

propter crudelitatem 

bonitatem 

Africanus 

abiecerunt 

ad haec 

Laenati et Rupilio 

Quodsi 

quidquid velint 

videmus 

tum et 

memoriae proditum 
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in Publium Scipionem 

nequeo dicere 

de C. autem Gracchi 

delabitur 

verum 

placuisse arbitror 

sed re ipsa ab se multis locis 
est repudianda 

ne aliquam propter eam susci- 
piamus molestiam 

contingit 

constat 

necessariam esse benivolentiam 

solebat 

utilitatem 

consecuta est 

ad lapillos 

Ditior 

solitus erat 

edixero 

posse 

ex septem 

rursus 

cuiuscumque sit 

istud potius 

aut de capitate 2.6. capite agatur 
aut de fama 

amicos autem 

moventur 

Inbecilla autem natura 

delectetur amicus 

aperte enim amare vel odisse 

oblatas ab alio 

commoditatem 

superiorem parem esse inferiori 

dixerunt 

saepe 

ab hac opinione 

sustinere possit 

studiosi fuerint 

habere decet 

redundat 

oppressae esse videantur 

non is qui patiatur iniuriam 

nec haec vis amicitiae et qualis 
et quanta sit sciunt 

nolunt 
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Teubner Text. 
in P, Scipione 
non queo dicere 
de C. Gracchi autem 
labitur 
vero 
placuisse opinor 
sed reapse multis locis repu- 
dianda 
ne aliquas propter eam susci- 
piamus molestias 
contigit 
constet 
necessariam benivolentiam 
soleat 
indigentiam 
secuta est 
ad calculos 
Divitior 
solitus sit 
dixero 
potuisse 
e septem 
rursum 
cuiuscumque est 
illud potius 
aut caput agatur aut fama 


amicos 

cognoscuntur 

Inbecilla enim est natura 

delectetur 

aperte enim vel odisse 

ab aliquo allatas 

comitatem 

parem esse inferiori 

duxerunt 

semper 

hac opinione 

sustinere 

studiosi fuerunt 

habere 

redundet 

oppressae videantur 

non qui patiatur iniuriam 

haec vis amicitiae et qualis 
et quanta sit 

volunt 


Χῖνὶὶ 
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Ms. 


Teubner Text. 


82 10 vuluptatibus cupiditatibus 
86 12 honores, lucra quorum honores vero quorum 
88 4 aspexisset siderum siderum perspexisset 
88 7 semper semperque 
88 17 nam et admonendi amici saepe nam et monendi amici saepe 
sunt sunt 
89 26 Omnino Omni 
go 2 Atque illud absurdum est Atque illud absurdum 
92 15 adulatio est vitiusa simulatio vitiosa est 
96 13 primum primus 
97 25 ne amare quidem aut amari ne amare quidem aut amari 
posses 
97 30 adsentatur adsentetur 
97 30 delectat ipse delectet 
99 18 plus vicisse videatur plus vidisse videatur 
100 28 ad illam primam redeamus ad illa prima redeamus eaque 
eamque ipsam ipsa 
100 35 ardescit exardescit 
102 18 caducae et fragiles fragiles caducaeque 
102 Ι9 quos vere diligamus quos diligamus 
103 30 quod cum amicitia Scipionis quod cum amicitia Scipionis 
possum comparare possim comparare 
104 8 adferret adfert 


20. Indo-European Notes, by Professor M. Bloomfield, of Johns 
Hopkins University (read by Professor Allinson). 

This paper is printed in full in the ‘TRANSACTIONS. 
made by Professor Collitz. 


Remarks were 


21. On Plutarch’s Quotations from the early Greek Philosophers, 
by Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, of Yale University (read by title). 
This article appears in full in the ‘TRANSACTIONS. 


22. The Vita Agricolae of Tacitus —a Biography, by Professor 
Alfred Gudeman, of the University of Pennsylvania (read by Pro- 
fessor Elwell). 


The title of this paper comes perilously near being a self-evident proposition, 
but the ingenuity of a generation of scholars has succeeded in throwing con- 
siderable doubt upon the real character and purpose of one of the greatest master- 
pieces in Latin literature, two? actually going so far as to cast suspicion upon 


1A useful survey of the phases of the controversy is given by H. Ulbrich, Progr. Melk., 
1884, pp. 64, to which may now be added H. Lowner, Progr. Eger, 1884: I. Biisse, Progr. 
Hildesheim, 1836; P. Dietrich, Progr. Stralsund, 1887; I. Asbach, Rdmisches Katserthum κε. 
Verfassung, 1896, pp 130 ff. 

21. Held, De Cu. Lulit Agricolae vita guae vulgo Cornelio Tactto adsignatur, 1845, and 
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the authenticity of the treatise itself. The majority of critics, however, were con- 
tent to prove that, whatever else the Agricola may be, it is, strictly speaking, 
not a genuine biography, because it violates certain alleged canons of biographical 
composition. Up to this point unanimity prevailed, but, when they proceeded to 
re-baptize the treatise by some more suitable designation, an astonishing differ- 
ence of opinion resulted. 

The one called the Agricola a “laudatio funebris” in book form,! another 
“un éloge historique,” 2 embodying a profession of political faith, a political 
“Tendenzschrift,” still another recognized in it a historical monograph.? ‘Then 
we learned that it was an abject “ apologia vitae” of its hero no less than of its 
author,* an obituary interwoven with a historical monograph, inserted either at 
the time of composition,® or at a later period; ‘a literarische Zwittergattung, 
welche etwas formloses an sich hat,’”® and so on with more or less important 
modifications or compromises.’ 

Now a careful examination of the Agrecola will show, I feel convinced, that it 
is not necessary to resort to any new species of literary composition in order 
properly to catalogue this work. 

Among the many hypotheses advanced, only four can be specially noticed here. 

The first of these was advanced by Huebner, who contended that the 4gricola 
was a funeral oration in book form, with a regular prooemium, narratio, epilogus. 
This hypothesis is now no longer taken seriously, and has been practically aban- 
doned by its own author.§ 

Another hypothesis, advocated with no little ingenuity and a singular pertinacity, 
is that of Gantrelle, who maintained that the Agricola represented the folitical 
platform of a moderate party or “juste milieu,” as opposed to the Imperialists 
and extreme Republicans. The πρῶτον ψεῦδος of his argumentation, and quite 
fatal to it, was the circumstance pointed out by Hirzel and Eussner, that no such 
parties ever existed in Rome. 

In the same year two others, Stahr and E. Hoffmann, tried their hands at the 
Agricola. As they reached practically the same results, I may content myself in 
this place with a brief discussion of the latter’s article, unquestionably the ablest 
contribution made to the controversy under notice. Hoffmann makes Tacitus 
incriminate himself by manufacturing damaging evidence out of the most inno- 
cent utterances; accusing him of intentional suppression where he is brief; of 
exaggeration, where he goes into detail. In the eyes of Hoffmann, the Agricola 
is a “colorless abstraction,” a frantic effort to exculpate a partisan of Domitian; 
its hero a political time-server, a “medium ingenium magis extra vitia quam cum 


I. Sommerbrodt, /enaer Literaturzett, 1846, pp. 823 ff., who takes refuge in a very extensive 
activity of a later ‘ Bearbeiter’! 

ΤῈ. Huebner, Hermes, I. (1866), pp. 438-448. 

2]. Gantrelle, Revue de [instruction publique en Belgique, 1870, pp. 27-46; 1878, pp. 217- 
239, and repeatedly elsewhere; cf. Ulbrich, p. 37, 41, 49, 53. I. Asbach, Z.c. 

8 L. Urlichs, Commentatio de vita et honortbus Agricolae, Wuerzburg, 1868; Commentatio 
de vita et honoribus Tactt?, Wuerzburg. 1879, pp. 21-24. 

4E. Hoffmann, Zertschs. f. oestr. Gymn. XXI. (1870), pp. 249 275. Cf. also A. Stahr, 
Gesch. der Regterung des Tiberius, 1871, pp. 11-22. 

5G. Andresen, Festschrift des Berlin. Gymn. sum Grauen Kloster, Berlin, 1874, pp. 24. 

°C. Hirzel, Progr. Tuebingen, 1871, pp. 38. 

7 Cf. Ulbrich, Zc. 

8 Hermes, XVI. (1881), p. 542, note rx. 
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virtutibus,” and with all this, the work is at the same time a cringing “ apologia 
pro vita sua,” primarily addressed to Trajan, an abject attempt to ingratiate him- 
self with the new régime by brazenly villifying the old. But this “captatio 
benevolentiae,” he concludes, “ failed of its purpose. The Agricola met with a 
chilling reception at the hands of the public, as may be inferred from the abso- 
lute silence of ancient authors regarding it, and their all but absolute silence con- 
cerning its hero.” And thus snubbed and disappointed at not receiving a 
proconsular office, Tacitus is said to have disappeared from the political arena. 

Hoffmann's impeachment met with a crushing refutation at the hands of 
Hirzel.) Only the concluding statement just cited, the focus toward which all of 
Hoffmann’s arguments, like so many rays, are made to converge, has not hitherto 
been answered, although Hirzel does not fail to point out that, inasmuch as the 
publication of the -4yricola and the accession of Trajan were nearly coincident, 
it was too early for Tacitus to feel himself slighted at any alleged non-recognition 
on the part of the new ruler. 

This deficiency can now be supplied by documentary evidence which did not 
exist when Hirzel wrote his article. The unexpected avenger of Tacitus ap- 
peared in 1890 in the shape of an apparently insignificant inscription found in a 
remote corner of Asia Minor, and belonging to the beginning of the second cen- 
tury. Itis this: ᾿Ανθυπάτῳ Κορνηλίῳ Τακίτῳ “To the proconsul Cornelius Taci- 
tus!”2 Now, when it is observed that a period of ten to thirteen years was 
usually allowed to intervene between the consulship and a proconsular appoint- 
ment, the confident and far-reaching conclusions of Hoffmann are once and for 
all disposed of. 

I turn to the fourth and last hypothesis to be discussed here, that of Georg 
Andresen. Following a hint thrown out by Hirzel, that the Vita Agricolae con- 
tains too much historical matter to be a biography and too much biography to be 
a history, he endeavors to account for the heterogeneous character of the treatise. 
In Ch. 10-18, we are told, the personality of Agricola is wholly lost sight of, 
the narrative being virtually an independent monograph on The Conquest of 
Britain. Ch. 28, giving an account of the memorable adventure of the Usipii, 
is particularly irrelevant. Nay, even the quite incidental reference to the death 
of the prefect Aulus Atticus (Ch. 37 ext.) is said to be wholly out of place in a 
biography! He then proceeds to tell us what we should expect in a genuine 
biography (p. 6), and, of course, has no difficulty in showing that only a portion 
of the Agricola can be considered as satisfying his norm. To account for this 
anomaly, Andresen advances the following hypothesis: The historical, geographi- 
cal, and ethnological chapters were written long before the death of Agricola and 
with no intention of forming a part of a subsequent biography, but merely as a 
“Vorstudie”’ to the Hstories, dealing with the reign of Domitian (p. 12). 

The first question which suggests itself in considering this theory is: On what 
foundation does Andresen’s biographical canon rest? To have any validity, it 
should be abstracted from such of the biographical works of the ancients as have 


1 Zc. pp. 14-37. 

2 The discoverer published the inscription in the form: ’Av@v [mat w] lo. Κορνηλίῳ Τακίτῳ 
(Bull de Corresp. Hell., 1890, p. 621), thus confirming the praenomen as given in the codex 
Mediceus A subsequent re-examination, however. by E. Hula and E. Szanto (Sitzungsber. der 
Wiener Acad , 1894, p. 18) has shown that the τῳ of ἀνθυπάτῳ had been misread as πο. 
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been preserved. But a careful examination of the extant Blo: of Greek and Roman 
literature ! can leave no doubt that Andresen’s canon was of taken from them, 
as they completely fail to exhibit any such norm or even ‘any consistent type.? 

If the Agricola does contain, as nobody can deny, a considerable amount of 
historical matter as distinct from personal details, that fact is simply due to the 
circumstance that Tacitus was not writing the life of an orator or of a poet or 
of a scientist, but that of a man who occupied conspicuous positions under the 
imperial government, and who as the conqueror of Britain was himself helping 
to make history. When we are told that in Chs. 10-18 Agricola ceases to be the 
central figure, we cheerfully admit it; but we shall presently see that the alleged 
irrelevancy does not exist, and that these chapters admirably subserve a very 
definite purpose in the narrative of Tacitus’ hero. 

As for the surmise that the ethnological and geographical portions were orig- 
inally written for a different purpose and at a different time, I do not see how I 
can better demonstrate its improbability than by merely stating the presumptions 
it involves. 

We know that the A/istortes appeared about the year 105-109, bringing down 
the narrative to the close of Domitian’s reign, in 96. Tacitus was engaged upon 
this work, as we learn from the Agricola, in 98. Now we are asked to believe 
that the author had prepared a monograph on the conquest of Britain, sometime 
before the death of Agricola (93 A.D.), #.¢. af least fifteen years before he reached 
that stage in his narrative in which the episode in question was to be incorporated ! 
That is incredible, not to mention that it is a mere conjecture, invented to support 
a preconceived theory. 

That Tacitus himself believed that he was writing a biography is confirmed by 
his introduction, and again emphasized at the close. 

In Ch. 4-9 the author speaks of the family of Agricola, his education, and 
his first military experience. He next dwells briefly upon the regular ‘cursus 
honorum’ through which Agricola passed, and we are told that in all these posi- 
tions he displayed the qualities of a scrupulously honest and modest official. 
Tacitus’ concise treatment of these years has been severely censured, particularly 
by Hoffmann, and attributed to very sinister motives; but Tacitus distinctly 
implies that there were no noteworthy acts to be recorded. Agricola simply 
did his duty and guided his conduct by that moderation which Tacitus never 
tires of emphasizing as the very key-note of his character. As a matter of fact, 
there was little opportunity for personal achievements in the positions which he 
held, nor do we know of any others who won distinction in those troublous times 
except at the peril of their lives. 

With Agricola’s election as consul and immediate appointment as governor of 
Britain, the second stage in his career opens, and it is at this point that all the 
trouble of modern critics begins. Thg introduction of a geographical and ethno- 


1 Xenophon’s Agesilaus, Isocrates’ Euagoras, the vitae X oratorum, Plutarch, Marcellinus’ 
Bios Θουκιδέδον and the rest of the βίοι of our scholia, Sallust’s Catz/imne and Jugurtha, Nepos, 
Suetonius’ Lives of the Caesars, and the few that have survived from his De virts tllustritbus. 

3 I was pleased to find this view confirmed in the admirable address on Tacitus by Fr. Leo, 
Goettingen, 1896, p. 9: “ Der Agricola ist eine Biographie, nichts anderes, fiir diese Gattung gab 
es zwar eine Form aber keine Kunst/orm, nach einer solchen strebte Tacitus; die Biographie, 
zumal die antike, neigt dem Individuellen, der Geist des Tacitus dem Typischen zu; in diesen 
Gegensiatzen liegt die Lésung der Rathsel, die das kleine Kunstwerk als Ganzes aufgiebt.” 
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logical excursus may have been suggested by Thucydides or, more probably, by 
Sallust, the great model of Tacitus in this earlier period of his literary career. 

But whatever influence they may have had, Tacitus gives us at least one very 
good reason himself: “ Britanniae situm populosque multis scriptoribus memo- 
ratos non in comparationem curae ingeniive referam sed quia /um primum perdo- 
mita est: ila quae priores nondum comperta eloquentia percoluere, rerum fide 
tradentur.” 

‘That the story of the many unsuccessful campaigns of Agricola’s predecessors 
was also inserted with special design is equally manifest from the opening sen- 
tence of Ch. 18: “ Hunce Britanniae statum, has bellorum vices media iam aestate 
transgressus Agricola invenit.” What was this design? It was unquestionably 
this: The geographical and ethnological chapters serve the distinct purpose of 
acquainting the reader, and on the basis of more correct information than had 
hitherto been accessible, with the kind of country and the character of the people 
a Roman general had to deal, and with the obstacles he had to overcome; the 
historical retrospect, on the other hand, admirably points out how the numerous 
predecessors of Agricola coped with these difficulties, and how utterly unequal, 
barring a few ephemeral successes, they all proved themselves to be in the face 
of the tremendous task set before them. 

But unruly and brave as were these Britons, inclement as was their climate, 
unsuccessful as had been all previous Roman governors, though a Cerialis and a 
Frontinus were among them, -1gricola alone, by his tact, his energy, his adminis- 
trative skill and military genius, finally drove the natives to unite in one supreme 
effort to throw off the yoke of the invader. Agricola alone triumphantly suc- 
ceeded, where all his predecessors had lamentably failed. 

With the skill of the dramatic artist, — fur Tacitus was such, if there ever was 
one,! — the author had been marshalling his facts to lead up to the dénouement. 
With the closing words of Ch. 27, “ita inritatis utrimque animis discessum,” the 
no less excited reader feels the oppressive calm that precedes the storm, feels that 
the final catastrophe is at hand. And just as often in the Greek drama a sooth- 
ing choral chant precedes the περιπέτεια, thus Tacitus here, to give the reader 
time to calm his emotions, so to speak, introduces the “magnum et memorabile 
facinus”’ of the Usipian cohort, a narrative showing at the same time, as has also 
been observed by others, of what heterogeneous elements the army of Agricola 
was composed; and it is not without significance that Calgacus is made to extract 
an encouraging omen from this very adventure. 

There is but one point more which I desire to touch upon in this abstract. 
The two famous speeches of Calgacus and Agricola have also been condemned as 
out of place in a genuine biography, suitable as they might be in a historical nar- 
rative proper. It has already been remarked that much of the historical character 
of this biography is necessarily conditioned by the fact, that Tacitus is dealing with 
events which have always been the special province of the historian and, as is well 


1 This had long been written, when I came upon the following beautiful passage in Leo, 2. ¢., 
p. 13: “ Noch ist cas Wort nicht gesprochen, das uns das Ewige und Unvergangliche im Wesen 
dieses Mannes verdeutlicht. Es ist bald gesprochen: Tacitus war ein Dichter, eines der wenigen 
grossen Dichter, die das rémische Volk besessen hat. Es ist bedeutsam fiir die Geschichte des 
griechischen und rémischen Geistes, dass der grésste griechische Philosop! und der grésste 
rdmische Historiker ganz zu verstehen sind, nur wenn man sie als Dichter versteht.” 
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known, fictitious speeches are a peculiar characteristic of classical historiography. 
The ancients resorted to this expedient in the conviction, that by so doing they 
could most vividly and with greater objectivity represent the feelings and motives 
by which the principal characters were actuated. Precisely the same artistic 
reasons, I maintain, induced Tacitus to introduce the two speeches in the Agricola 
at this particular juncture. They define the issues and reflect the spirit of the 
contending parties, the whole effect produced being far more realistic than would 
have been possible through mere analysis. 

Hence we must maintain that the Vzta Agricolae of Tacitus is, indeed, a 
genuine Jzography, distinguished by an artistic unity of design, such as few similar 
classic works possess, all the portions alleged to be irrelevant being, with con- 
summate skill, made to subserve the one supreme purpose of the author — to hand 
down to posterity the memorable achievements of the conqueror of Britain. It is 
a biography inspired by 6114] affection, and composed as a warm tribute to a man 
whom one of the greatest stylistic artists in the world’s literature looked up to 
with genuine admiration.! 


23. A New MS. of Catullus, by Professor Wm. Gardner Hale, of 
the University of Chicago (read by Professor Clement L. Smith). 


Theodor Heyse, Catull’s Buch der Lieder, mentions, in his Appendix, eleven 
Vatican MSS. of Catullus. Ellis’ critical edition gives readings from one of these, 
which he names V (Vaticanus, 1630). In the spring of 1896, in the course of 
my work as Director of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, I 
found in the Vatican catalogues twelve titles of MSS. of Catullus. Some of these 
MSS. might, I hoped, even if of inferior value in themselves, throw light on 
the vexed questions of the interrelations of the more important MSS., and so 
help to determine whether (as Baehrens thought) we already possess in O and G 
the complete extant tradition of the lost Verona MS., or (as Ellis, Schwabe, 
and Schulze hold) we are to regard some of the secondary MSS. as descended 
from the lost Verona MS. through some other MS., now lost, and so are to assign 
their evidence a place in the constitution of the text. I made a careful com- 
parative study of Heyse’s eleven MSS., and, finding four of them to be distinctly 
good (of about the same rank, apparently, as C, H, and L), I gave them to four 
members of the School, Dr. Burton and Messrs. W. K. Denison, Holmes, and 
Tamblyn, to collate. The remaining six (V having been already collated) I gave 
to Professor Dixon, likewise a member of the School, for a more cursory examina- 
tion, and the collection of a limited number of specimen readings. 

The twelfth MS. (which I shall call R, or the Codex Romanus) had been 
entered under a wrong title. When I at last laid hands upon it, I recognized at 
the first glance that it was of about the same age with O and G, and could not 
repress the hope that it would prove to be the missing source of the secondary 
MSS.; for to belief in a missing source, rather than to a forced derivation from 


1 In this attitude we have also both the explanation and justification of the eulogistic charac- 
ter of the Agricola. Cp. also Amm. Marcell. XVI. x, 3: quidquid autem narrabitur quod non 
falsitas arguta concinnat sed fides integra rerum absolvit, documentis evidentibus fulta ad lauda- 
t:vam paene materiem pertinebit. 
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G, I had myself inclined. I, of course, proceeded at once to make a collation, 
and later went to Paris and Oxford for the study of G and O. 

In an early number of the -merican Journal of Archaeology, 1 shall publish 
a combination of my collation with the cullations of the four other Vatican MSS., 
made by the students named above.! Meanwhile, I may indicate a few of the 
conclusions to which I have come, touching the relationship of R, G, and O to 
one another, and to Ver. (the “lost Verona MS.’). 

Gand R are not direct copies of Ver., but of a copy of that MS., which for 
convenience we may call a/pha. Whether O is likewise a copy of a copy, or goes 
back directly to Ver., cannot be determined with the material at command. 

Of the three great MSS., R is the most beautiful in execution. It is also the 
richest in material; for it contains 133 double or triple readings, scattered 
throughout the poems, against the 93 of G, confined to the first sixty-six poems, 
and the very few of O, confined to poems I, II, III, and the first fifteen verses of 
LXIV. Gand R are fairly faithful copies of the lost a/pha. Whether a/pha was 
the work of a theorizing scribe who corrected many errors, and O was the work 
of a careful scribe who copied what he saw, or a/pha was a faithfal copy of Ver., 
and O a careless one, is a more complicated question. I at present incline 
toward the second alternative. 

Alpha was probably written in 1375 (see Chatelain’s argument from the efc. in 
the phrase quando cansignorius laborabat in extremis, etc., at the end of G). I 
suspect this to have been done at the instance of Coluccio Salutati (see his three 
extant letters upon the subject, written in the summer and late autumn of 1374). 
Certainty in this matter is impossible, but no other hypothesis has any evidence to 
support it. Prodadbly (again certainty is impossible) a/pha was first sent to Coluc- 
cio, and R, which is shown by the legend “71 carte 39,” at the top of the first 
written page, to have belonged to him, was accordingly written before G. 

Most of the double or triple readings in R and G were in Ver. The double 
readings in O are, with possibly a few exceptions, the invention of the “ corrector ” 
of that MS. 

In the course of my collation of R, I felt the need of fuller knowledge of the 
readings of the earlier secondary MSS. than even Professor Ellis’ great edition 
affords, and accordingly arranged that Professor Dixon, before leaving Italy, 
should collate the Bologna MS. B (dated 1412), and Mr. Shipley the Milan MS. 
A, undated, but assigned by Schwabe to the end of the fourteenth century. 
When, upon my return to this country, my seminary took up the study of the 
descent of the secondary MSS., we found ourselves still very imperfectly equipped, 
and Professor Dixon accordingly went back to Europe to obtain the desired mate- 
rial.2 He had made collations of C La?A P Ricc. 606 and V, when he was 


1 Simultaneously with the appearance of this number, the Vatican will publish a facsimile of 
the MS. by the heliogravure process, with an introduction by its accomplished librarian, Father 
Ehrle. The details of photographing, printing, binding, and price were left to the discoverer of 
the MS. to arrange with Signor Danesi, through whom the book will be issued. To insure against 
loss, the former undertook to dispose of a certain number of copies in America, which, to lessen 
the risk of injury in the mails, will be imported in a single package, and then carefully wrapped 
and distributed. Orders should be sent to The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Ave , New York. The 
price will be $4.50, which includes delivery. 

3 The difficulties which his wide separation from manuscripts present to the American profes- 
sor of the classics are great. I, therefore, record with much satisfaction that a second member of 
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recalled by a serious illness in his family. I have since arranged for the making 
of new collations of the remaining MSS. of importance, D, H, and L. As soon 
as is practicable, I plan to publish an apparatus giving complete collations for 
the twenty most important MSS. (A BC DG H L La? VM O PR Ricc. 606 T V, 
and for the four additional secondary MS. of the Vatican Library, which I have 
named W X ¥ Z). Until then, the questions of the descent and interrelations 
of the secondary MSS. cannot be completely settled. The imperfect evidence at 
my disposal seems, however, to point toward the following conclusions : 

We have in R, G, and O the complete tradition of Ver., so far as that tradition 
appears in the extant MSS. All the secondary MSS. are derived from R, with 
some crossings from G, or from now lost descendants of G. M is closely related 
to R, being in all probability a direct copy of it, but with a few readings taken 
from ὦ. P and B are descended from R at a somewhat later, though still early 
stage of its fortunes. The much discussed D is likewise, I incline to think, a 
descendant of R, but with crossings from G or a descendant of G. 

The natural order of procedure would be that I should prepare and publish 
the complete apparatus before taking any further step. This, however, will cost 
so much time that I plan to reverse the order, and, trusting that I may not prove 
to have been led away by partial indications, to publish a volume based upon the 
provisional conclusions just now stated. This volume will contain the collation 
of R, G, and O, with exact indication of the form of abbreviation, or want of 
abbreviation, in all cases where they differ, or where their joint reading is subject 
to doubt; and the collation will accompany a continuous restored text of the 
“lost Verona MS.” This text will indicate, by underlining, all cases of uncertain 
restoration. 


24. The Syncretism of the Locative and Instrumental in Latin, by 
Professor H. F. Linscott, of the University of North Carolina (read 
by title). 


The Ablative case of Latin is recognized as a compound case formed by the 
syncretism of three distinct types, the Ablative, Instrumental, and Locative. 
Reasons for the union of the Instrumental and Ablative functions may be readily 
detected on the side of syntactical contact, but formal influences have been 
assumed as the causes of the addition of the Locative force. It is the purpose 
of this discussion to note a few points at which the Locative must have been in: 
contact with the Instrumental. 

The ideas of occasion and means were two of the original forces of the Instru- 
mental. In the extension of these functions the case may be used of some object 
which is essential to the completion of the action either as means or cause, and 
which is, also, the p/ace of the action. In such instances, the Instrumental comes 
in direct contact with the Locative, the case of situation. This similarity of force 
is illustrated by the following material from Sanskrit and Lithuanian, languages in 
which differentiation of the cases is found. 


my seminary, Mr O M. Washburn (formerly acting professor of Latin in Hillsdale College), 
volunteered, simultaneously with Professor Dixon, to go to Europe and make the desired 
collations. 
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The Instrumental and Locative may be thus used interchangeably — 

I. When an object is both means and place of an action: 

a. With verbs of motion, e.g. a road may be viewed as a means essential to 
the motion, as in the following : — 

Skt. A. Vv. 45. 10, udad nd anayanta dhirds, ‘like a ship upon the water 
the wise ones led him’; A. FP. ἵν. 19. 8, pdristhild atrnad badbadhan&h sird indrak 
srdvitave prthivyd, ‘Indra released the pent waters so that they flowed wfon the 
earth! Lith. hdd ji jdt vis kelitt, ‘that she should go ever dy (on) the path,’ 
teip po pétu jis mdto kid labat daig imonin td tlicze eina, ‘then at noon he saw 
that very many men walked on the street, nuplauksi taliéms lankéléms ἃ jures, 
‘you will swim in the sea on green waves.’ 

With these uses of the Instrumental compare the Locative, denoting place of 
motion, e.g. Skt. KR. V. x. 168. 3, antdrikse pathibhir tyamdno, ‘moving on the 
paths t the sky’ (both Locative and Instrumental); Lith. ¢as bedynteris ir tam 
dargée stekinos, ‘the servant walked about i the garden, 

The parallel usage of the Ablative in Latin may have been derived from either 
source, Instrumental or Locative, e.g. 12 clamor caelo primusque accurrit Acestes, 
Verg. Ae. v. 451, ‘a shout rings through the sky, and first Acestes rushes up’; 
caule ut incedas via, Plaut. Curc. 32, ‘that you move cautiously on your way’ 
(Roby, Zat. Gram. 11. 1176). 

&. With certain verbs an object may be viewed as a medium ¢hrough and in 
which an action takes place. Both Instrumental and Locative cases are found, 
e.g. Instrumental: Skt. A. Vi. 47. 9, féna ndsatyé gatam rdthena stiryatvacd, 
“Ὁ truth, come dy (upon) the chariot with gleaming surface’; Lith. szepim bégau, 
‘I come by the ship’: Locative: Skt. &. V. i. 47. 3, dthddyd dasrd vdsu bibhratd 
rdthe, ‘to-day, O helper, bring a blessing ἐ) thy chariot’; Lith. 72 neszidje ranko | 
rut vamikéele, ‘she carried 27 her hand a crown of rue.’ 

For Latin compare went ut fidibus cantarent sent, Plaut. Ep. 500, datgue forum 
caespes. libet hac requiescere tecum, Ovid, Afet. x. 556, and similar uses without 
preposition (Roby, Lat. Gram. 11. 1174). 

c. The Instrumental is in contact with the Locative in certain constructions in 
which the idea of situation prevails, e.g. 

1. Point in space: —Skt. R. V. vi. 52. 1, nd thd divd nd prthivyanu manye, 
‘neither 27 heaven nor on earth do I praise thee’; 

2. Point in time: —Skt. &. V. x. 10. 9, ratribhir asma dhabhir dagasyet, 
‘she will serve him éy day and night’, Lith. Aitais métats ruget ankscsaus 
nunékdavo, ‘tn other years the rye ripened earlier.’ 

II. When an object may be viewed as both the occasion and place of a quality. 
For the Instrumental, cf. Skt. A. V.i. 164. 37, 2d vi jandmi ydd iveddm dsmi 
ninydh stmnaddho mdnasdé carami, ‘1 know not what I am; I go about inwardly 
prepared 22 mind’, Δ. V. viii. 21. 12, nfbhir cicydma, ‘let us be strong in our 
heroes’, Lith. vénd akimi dklas, ‘blind tn one eye’; silpnas kéjomts, ‘weak in 
tie feet. 

Compare with this usage that of the Locative, e.g. Skt. A. V. i. 37. 5, sdmbhe 
rdsasya vavrdhe, ‘he became strong i the draught of sap’; R. V. ili. 1. 11, urdu 
mahan ambadhé vavaraha, ‘the mighty one grew t7 wide absoluteness’?: Lith. : — 
Both the Locative and Instrumental are used in certain expressions, e.g. vyrészets 
métais or métis, ‘old by reason of or tn years. This construction appears in 
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Latin as the Ablative of Specification, e.g. Crassus cum cognomine dives tum 
copits, Cic. de Off. 2.16. It is clear that the usage may be referred either to the 
Instrumental or Locative in the force noted above. 

These comparisons have established the fact that, for certain constructions in 
the parent speech, either the Locative or Instrumental might have been used. 
The condition, promoting such a confusion in case usage, is that the idea to be 
expressed may be, at once and in the same thought group, both the place and 
the occasion, means or attendant circumstance of an action or condition. It 
therefore seems probable that this confusion would be the starting-point of the 
process which has been extended by analogy, and caused a nearly complete 
syncretism of the cases, not only in Latin but also in Greek, Celtic, and Germanic. 


25. Notes on Two Passages of Sophocles’ Anfgone, by John L. 
Margrander, Esq., of Rochester, N. Y. (read by Professor Earle). 


I. ANTIGONE, VV. I-3. 


Ὦ κοινὰν αὐτάδελφον ᾿Ισμήνης κάρα, 
ap’ οἶσθ᾽ ὅτι Ζεὺς τῶν ἀπ᾽ Οἰδίπου κακῶν 
ὁποῖον οὐχὶ νῴν ἔτι ζώσαιν τελεῖ; 


In the very beginning of the noble play, the problem of vv. 1-3 has a senti- 
mental as well as a critical interest. But if any of the many attempted solutions 
has been advanced with confidence, it has failed of conviction. Yet I believe 
the true solution will suggest itself with proper attention to stress. 

In verse 3 one word was chosen for especial emphasis —ovxf. When we 
emphasize this word before νῴν, immediately following and likewise emphatic, 
the stop necessarily resulting after οὐχί produces a suspense which becomes 
satished when we reach τελεῖ, from which we retrospectively supply the aorist 
suspended in οὐχί, The construction therefore is: 


ap olp® ὅτι Ζεὺς τῶν ἀπ᾽ Oldlwou κακῶν 
ὁποῖον οὐχὶ ἐτέλεσε νῷν ἔτι ζώσαιν τελεῖ; 


and we may render: 

“Dost thou know that, if there be aught of C&dipus’ evil heritage that Zeus 
hath not discharged, we two shall live to see him do it?” 

For the construction we may compare such passages as Xenophon, Cyr. I. 4. 
18: ὁ δὲ Κῦρος ὁρῶν ἐκβοηθοῦντας καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους πασσυδί, ἐκβοηθεῖ καὶ αὐτὸς 
πρῶτον τότε ὅπλα ἐνδύς, οὔποτε οἰόμενος (sc. ἐνδύσεσθαι). 

This interpretation not only removes all difficulty as to the position of the word 
Zevs, the chief stumbling-block of nearly all interpretations hitherto advanced, 
but also places what follows in its true light. Paley unquestionably went too far 
in rejecting vv. 4-6; and yet he was led by a true instinct. These verses may be 
development, as Jebb defends; but, under the old conceptions of vv. 2, 3, the 
reason therefor was not so apparent. With the view here advocated vv. 4~I0 
harmonize admirably. Following it, we have in vv. 2, 3, the twofold thought 
that nearly every conceivable ill had already been visited on the sisters, but that, 
if any ill still remained, it would yet be visited on them: vv. 4-6 develop the 
former thought, vv. 7-10 the latter. 
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Professor M. LL. D’'Ooge, who had the kindness to examine my interpretation 
of this passage, not only accepts it, but has communicated to me what I consider 
absolutely decisive evidence of its correctness; to wit, the resumption of ὁποῖον 
οὐχί (v. 3) by ὁποῖον οὐ (v. 5).— As the only change in the text I would there- 
fore suggest a comma after οὐχέ. 


II. CREON, VV. 1095-1097. 


ἔγνωκα καὐτὸς καὶ ταράσσομαι φρένας, 
τό τ᾽ εἰκαθεῖν γὰρ δεινόν, ἀντιστάντα δέ 
dry πατάξαι θυμὸν ἐν δεινῷ πάρα. 


This passage, like the one just discussed, will yield to proper stress. At one 
time it was generally thought corrupt; recent editors, among them Bellermann, 
Jebb, Wecklein, follow the Mss. But they fail to draw the obvious conclusion 
that position demands. If vv. 1095-1097 be sound (and there is no good reason 
for believing them otherwise), it follows that ἐν δεινῷ (1097) must contain a 
pointed reference to δεινόν (1096): the poet would not have used this trite word 
twice within so short a space except in that way. In reading we must therefore 
‘emphasize ἐν δεινῷ as well as ἀντιστάντα and dry. It will then appear that ἐν 
δεινῷ does indeed refer to δεινόν (1066) and with concessive force, “ dire though it 
be,” “bei allem Argen.’”” We may translate thus, adopting a German version 
to avoid departing too far from the Greek : 

* Arg ist’s ums Weichen, doch bei allem Argen bleibt nur die Wahl, dass man 
durch Widerstand den trotzgen Sinn mit Verderben schlagt.” 

The same construction recurs in the Electra, vv. 221-225: 


δεινοῖς ἠναγκάσθην, δεινοῖς. 
ἔξοιδ᾽, οὐ λάθει μ᾽ ὀργᾷ. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐν γὰρ δεινοῖς οὐ σχήσω 
τούτας dras, 

ὄφρα με βίος ἔχῃ. 


I here refer δεινοῖς (221) to the repressive measures practised on Electra, and 
render: 

‘“‘ They thought to restrain me with dire measures, dire; I know it well, passion 
blinds me not to the fact; but, dive though they be, 1 shall not hold down these 
plaints, as long as life holds me.” 

It is usual to illustrate ἐν δεινῷ of our passage by ἐν καλῴ of Electra 384: a 
much closer resemblance, I believe, exists between ἐν δεινῷ (-ofs) and such 
phrases as ἐν τούτοις, ἐν τοιούτοις, “in hac rerum condicione.” 

For the image underlying vv. 1096, 1097, which has caused no little trouble, 
cf. [lad 16. 303-305: 


οὗ γάρ πω τι Tpdes ἀρηιφίλων ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αχαιῶν 
προτροπάδην φοβέοντο μελαινάων ἀπὸ νηῶν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἀνθίσταντο, νέων δ᾽ ὑπόεικον ἀνάγκῃ. 


Remarks were made by Professor Earle. 
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26. The Delphin Classics, by Professor Wilfred P. Mustard, of 
Haverford College (read by Professor Ebeling). 


The Delphin classics were editions of the principal Latin authors expressly 
prepared for the Dauphin of France, the son of Louis XIV. and Maria Theresa. 
The name “ Dauphin,” which according to Littré was a proper name, Del/phinus 
(the same word as the name of the fish), was from 1349 to the revolution of 1830 
the distinctive title of the eldest son of the French king. 

The preparation of the Delphin series was due to the suggestion of the Duke 
of Montausier, the governor of the Dauphin. He was born in 1610, and became 
governor of the Dauphin in 1668, when the little prince was about seven years 
old. Montausier was one of the most distinguished nobles about the court. He 
is frequently mentioned in the letters of Madame de Sévigné, in passages which 
regularly attest his sincerity and independence of mind (IV. 18; V.7; V. 255; 
VI. 273; VIII. 293). 

Another scholar whose name is always mentioned in connection with this series 
was Bossuet, the famous bishop of Meaux. He was appointed preceptor to the 
Dauphin in 1670, and for ten years had charge of the actual instruction of the 
prince. He is frequently mentioned by the Delphin commentators, and several 
of them acknowledge their indebtedness to him for much valuable assistance in 
their work. During his preceptorship he wrote for the Dauphin’s edification his 
Treatise on the Knowledge of God and of Self, his Discourse on Universal Hts- 
tory, and his Polity derived from Holy Writ, He was not, however, editor, or 
sub-editor of the Delphin series, and he seems really to have had very little to 
do with its publication. 

The editor-in-chief of the series was Pierre Daniel Huet, one of the most 
erudite men of his time. Born in 1630, he died in 1721, at the age of almost Οἱ. 
He was devoted to study and books from his infancy, and throughout his long life 
he manifested an extreme diligence and a careful economy of time, which remind 
one of the elder Pliny. He studied philosophy, theology, astronomy, chemistry, 
physics; he wrote poetry, fiction, and treatises on special topography; he was 
versed not only in Greek and Latin, but also in Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic. 

In 1670 Huet was appointed sub-preceptor to the Dauphin, and during the 
next ten years he was mainly occupied in superintending the publication of the 
Delphin classics. He selected the Latin authors who were to be prepared for 
the Dauphin’s use, and assigned them to the various contributors. The co//abora- 
leurs were all French; perhaps the best known are Madame Dacier, Charles de 
la Rue, and the paradoxical Hardouin. Huet did not undertake the annota- 
tion of any author himself, but finding that the Astronomica of Manilius had 
proved too difficult for the editor to whom it had been assigned, he added an 
appendix to this work. The great Bentley spoke of some of his conjectures with 
respect. 

Naturally enough, the work of the forty different editors is of very unequal 
merit. The series was not intended for scholarly men, but rather for the young 
student of Latin. Pére Hardouin completed his edition of Pliny’s Natural His- 
tory in five years, to H[uet’s unqualified satisfaction. Madame Dacier edited 
Florus, Dictys Cretensis, Aurelius Victor, and Eutropius, the last three authors 
appearing in consecutive years. Only one of the series, the Panegyrici Veteres, 
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ht fa Raune, has pretensions to be a scholar’s book. Montausier desired to 
co en ἢ οἰ νης as he coull himself carry with him on his campaigns, and sev- 
ταὶ αὶ the e-ltere state that they have been instructed to aim at brevity in their 
coms stares. Rach ef the editers, it may be said, writes a dedicatory epistle in 
who Ἢ he Δ χε ὁ ἃ to rimal presentation of his work “to the Most Serene Daaphin,” 
asl several ef them 4 Εἰ 4 preface addressed to a wider audience, “the gentle 
reater.” Ma Ἃ οὐ thes prcfatery matter is very interesting, as showing some- 
tongs th the ent. vs and mtaucnces under which the Delphin sckcliasts per- 
formes thei Weta, 

The new features wiih Hact designe? in the Delphia scheme were the rayvr- 
Destro Whi Was paasciounler the text of the Latin poets. and a complete 
verbal cn ΤῸΝ, whch aeocrpatie? cach aathor, Ome of bis favocite projects was 
τ σον πο an the is lenes of the πότος and to compile cat of them a general 
IMmten whrk cows ud. Pawe traced cat the cxact haute of the Lann language, and 
woul bave enabled one tvesce ata giance, with certanti, the birth and age (ὦ 
each word. fs mses and signineanec. Us risss Curation, decay, extinction.” Bat in 
TOSO the marrage ofthe Daaphin, © bringing his stuchet to an enc. arrested us all 
ἴῃ τοῦ fecareer. AP. DIN A Stom te Che στοαὶ work ἢ 

The Detobit clases were for a ling time nonular in the schools and coliepes 
of France an) Patani. Stecle writing mo the Saectafer fur ipi2 No. 330,90 4, 
makes ar, Faytish schools say: © All the Rows in the School, but L have the 
Classck Aurb ors gence 7 Joie gilt an. detterco on the Hack.” The trad+ 
tional Οἵ πα σα ἀν a: the sesres states thar was prepared @@ ssam Delphi ni, bot 
Steek SS scbo αν ds cuating his va ΜΈ πὶ correctly from the tith-page. Bronet, 
ἀν of foteares. says that the atelphin Plorace was reprinted m Lundon 
eighte sy times between rhas ane Phas 

Retweer rSte ame i830 the vounger Valp. published. at London, “ The Delphin 
an’ Varrorun., Classos. in rsG Vadumes Tn this aenes the Delphin notes and 
tmier sero. ac printe: below the text and the Variorgm notes are given at the 
en οὐ each volume oo: author. The advertisements of this series announced 
tha: owas the nublishe:’s intention δ᾽ tease the best text. and not the Tbelphin.” 
His origina’ so beme hae been t reprint the French editions, and over this a 
Quarter Reseower of that da omade merry: “& We allude ta a precious scheme 
oF Mr. Vales. pow an progress. of renubhshing the verv worst editions of the 
Latin, Classin 7 Vor NNIT τὸ τὸς. 

The great ponnlarite ae the ΓΙ πα Delphin editions may be a mark of the 
Tow stato of scbodasstar rather thar of their own merit; hut the merit of books 
is relative te theo age ir whist thes appear, and in estimating this famous series 
we ΒΡ 0} nay din regarct the state of classical criticism at that epoch. For 
Varin reasms. ancient Jeaenino it trance had been suffering a gradual decay 
sins tho fine Peano Tan the ancient literatures had become less and Jess 
Popular mas ths grea: nar. hetweer th: Ancients and the Moderns, in all its 
ΑἸ σεται was cemdore ἀν sgeill: Unde: suci. circumstances, the appearance of 
Common toa 5 tome at fort. Parr authers. or titles, prepared bv the best 
scholacs avetlahl ot Prance onhiishe tat great expense in a magnificent quarto 
shaw cant ome othe cova’ teeasure and thus stamped with the roval approval, 
mist hae. Fone much Τὰ nonnlariz: classical studv: and, remembering this ser- 
Views We shoul? speak with respect af the Delphin classics. which, with all their 
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demerits, remained for many generations, in France, in England, in America, the 
schoolboy’s constant friend. 


Remarks were made by Professor March and Dr. Ingraham. 


27. Lucretius and Cicero, by Professor E. G. Sihler, of New York 
University (read by Dr. Paton). 

This paper appears in the TRANSACTIONS. Remarks were made by 
Professor Peck. 


28. A Study of Conjunctional Temporal Clauses in Thukydides, 
by Miss Winifred Warren, of Bryn Mawr College (read by Professor 
Smyth). 


§ 1. Moon. . 


In the past and present spheres, particular action in correspondence with fact 
is regularly expressed by the indicative in both clauses. An infinitive or participle 
representing the indicative of the main clause, a verbal noun upon which the 
subordinate clause depends, ellipsis of the independent verb, the infinitive with 
πρίν --- Αἰὶ these are exceptions that need no comment. Avsingle case of the 
infinitive after ὅτε is found (II. 102. 5). Iterative or generic action in the 
leading clause Thukydides expresses by the indicative, in the temporal clause by 
the subjunctive for the present sphere, the optative for the past. No certain 
instance of action contrary to fact in a temporal clause appears. 

In the future sphere, the main verb assumes, according to thought and context, 
any of the forms used of future time, namely, future indicative, subjunctive, 
optative, imperative, or substitutes for these. The subordinate verb, unless it is 
under the influence of a past indicative, is regularly subjunctive. The future in- 
dicative is found but twice (I. 39. 3, VI. 86.5). Once (III. 39. 8) the present 
indicative δεῖ with the infinitive is used with future force. Even when the gov- 
erning verb is a past indicative or is under the influence of a past indicative, 
Thukydides, following his inclination to give ~epraesentatio wide range, generally 
uses the subjunctive in the subordinate clause. The optative appears in the 
following cases : — 

(2) The temporal clause depends upon an optative in a final clause (four 
times). 

(ὁ) The temporal clause depends upon a subjunctive in a final clause, which 
in turn depends upon a secondary tense of the indicative (once). 

(c) The temporal clause depends, directly or indirectly, upon an infinitive 
with ἄν (three times). 

(4) The temporal clause depends upon a past future expressed by ἔμελλον 
with the infinitive (three times). 

(e) The temporal clause depends upon an indicative (actual or virtual) of 
past time, but expressing action so directed toward the future that there is partial 
obliquity (twice). 

The modal particle ἄν in temporal clauses Thukydides uses for the most part 
in accordance with the principles of standard Attic prose. The manuscripts 
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offer twelve instances of the omission of the particle, and a historical study of 
syntax gives sufficient ground for the justification of these exceptions. 


§ 2. TENSE. 


This division deals with tense only as indicating the sphere of time. The dis- 
tinction of imperfect, aorist, and pluperfect, as also that of present and perfect, 
is not such as to affect the question of sphere. 

As regards the historical present in connection with temporal clauses, the 
conditions under which it appears in the main clause do not differ from those 
under which it occurs in sentences of other sorts. It is by no means infrequent, 
appears alone or codrdinate with imperfect or aorist, and is found when the 
temporal clause denotes antecedent, contemporaneous, subsequent, or overlapping 
action. In the subordinate clause, the examples of the historical present are few. 
It occurs with ὡς when the main verb is itself an historical present (V. 10. 5, 
VII. 84. 3), and when the main verb is aorist (I. 63. 1). It occurs with ἕως 
when the main verb is imperfect, and an imperfect is codrdinate with the his- 
torical present of the temporal clause (VII. 81. 4), and with πρίν when the main 
verb is imperfect (VII. 39. 2), and aorist (I. 132. 5). 

A passage showing the use of the formal present with future force (III. 39. 8) 
has already been mentioned. 

Twice a temporal clause that is dependent upon an infinitive after a verb of 
wishing has the imperfect indicative. Thus, IV. 67. 4: ἔθεον δρόμῳ ἐκ τῆς ἐνέδρας, 
βονλόμενοι φθάσαι πρὶν ξυγκλῃσθῆναι πάλιν τὰς πύλας καὶ ἕως ἔτι ἡ ἅμαξα ἐν 
αὐταῖς ἦν. The writer looks beyond the original wish, and makes the predication 
according to the realization that he sees in fact. 

By combination of spheres a certain freedom in the form of expression is 
admitted. Though the temporal relation of two actions belong to the past or 
future sphere, one of them may be described under its relation to the present, as 
for example, I. 76. 2: ἐδεξάμεθα... ἄξιοί re dua νομίζοντες εἶναι καὶ ὑμῖν δοκοῦντες, 
μέχρι οὗ τὰ ξυμφέροντα λογιζόμενοι τῷ δικαίῳ λόγῳ viv χρῆσθε. The instances, 
however, are sporadic. 

The substantive verb of the present sometimes appears with an expression of 
lapse of time, when a past fact stated in the subordinate clause is dated, as 
I. 13. 3: ἔτη & ἐστὶ μάλιστα τριακόσια és τὴν τελευτὴν τοῦδε τοῦ πολέμου, ὅτε 
᾿Αμεινοκλῆς Σαμίοις ἦλθεν. A fact thus dated may itself be expressed in its rela- 
tion to the present. 


§ 3. STEM-SYSTEM. 


The present stem shows an action extended, the aorist an action concentrated. 
The perfect seems to have originally had an intensive force. It will be convenient 
to consider the subject under the classification of the temporal relation of the 
main and subordinate actions. 

A. Antecedent action. — When the action of the subordinate clause is ante- 
cedent, completely or partially, no restriction arising from the temporal clause 
falls upon the view of the main action. Hence consideration of the main verb 
is unnecessary here. In the dependent clause, the aoristic view is used of action 
purely antecedent, while the extensive aspect may be used either of such action, 
or of action overlapping upon that of the principal clause and therefore at once 
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antecedent and contemporaneous. On account of possible ambiguity, the exten- 
sive view is practically almost confined to the expression of overlapping action. 
Illustrations will serve to make the distinction clear. In the sentence, I. 13. §: 
ἐπειδή τε οἱ Ἕλληνες μᾶλλον ἔπλφῳζον, τὰς ναῦς κτησάμενοι τὸ λῃστικὸν καθήρουν, 
the action of the subordinate verb is still continuing when the main action takes 
place. But compare the aorist ἥρξαντο in I. 5. 1: of γὰρ Ἕλληνες... ἐπειδὴ 
ἤρξαντο μᾶλλον περαιοῦσθαι ναυσὶν ἐπ᾿ ἀλλήλους, ἐτράποντο πρὸς λῃστείαν. Thu- 
kydides uses the pluperfect in a temporal clause of pure antecedence when he 
wishes to compensate for the extensive view lost by the use of the aorist. 

B. Contemporaneous action. —Four different phases of contemporaneous 
action are marked by the forms assumed by both the independent and the subor- 
dinate verb. When distinction is possible between the present and aorist stems, 
if both verbs are of the present stem, the two actions may be coincident in exten- 
sion — necessarily, if the conception of limit is involved — or one may be inserted 
in the other; if both verbs are of aoristic form, the two actions are in aoristic 
coincidence; if one verb is of the present stem and the other of the aorist, one 
action is inserted in the other. 

The form of insertion whereby the action of the temporal clause falls within 
the action of the leading clause (the so-called inverse construction) is used by 
Thukydides only to a limited extent. The imperfect of the substantive verb 
appears in the principal sentence five times, and in two instances ὑπῆρχον is 
found. A second verb of equivalent force is joined with ἣν in II. 102. 5: πρὶν 
ἂν εὑρὼν ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ χώρᾳ κατοικίσηται, ἥτις ὅτε ἔκτεινε τὴν μητέρα μήπω ὑπὸ 
ἡλίου ἑωρᾶτο μηδὲ γῇ Hv. One case of the perfect stem with the inverse con- 
struction occurs (V. 49. 2). 

C. Subsequent acthion.— The reverse of the relations of antecedence is seen in 
the case of subsequence. If the action of the main verb is viewed as aoristic, the 
relation is that of pure subsequence, as IIE. 24. 2: εἰσὶ γάρ τινες αὐτῶν οἵ ἀπε- 
τράποντο és τὴν πόλιν πρὶν ὑπερβαίνειν. If the action of the main verb is viewed 
as extensive, there may be pure subsequence, or the actions may overlap, as 
VIII. 45. 1: ἐν δὲ τούτῳ καὶ ἔτι πρότερον, πρὶν és τὴν Ῥόδον αὐτοὺς ἀναστῆναι, 
τάδε ἑπράσσετο. When the actions overlap, the conception may also take the 
form of limit, and this is the only case in which there is restriction upon the 
subordinate verb by reason of the temporal relations. If the verb in a clause of 
limit is aoristic, the action forms the limit; if the action is viewed as extensive, 
the limit falls within this action. Thus, IV. 4. 1: ἡσύχαζεν ὑπὸ ἀπλοίας, μέχρι 
αὐτοῖς τοῖς στρατιώταις σχολάζουσιν ὁρμὴ ἐνέπεσε περιστᾶσιν ἐκτειχίσαι τὸ χωρίον, 
and I. 118. 2: ἡσύχαζόν τε τὸ πλέον τοῦ χρόνου... πρὶν δὴ ἡ δύναμις τῶν 
᾿Αθηναίων σαφῶς ἤρετο καὶ τῆς ξυμμαχίας αὐτῶν ἥπτοντο. 


§ 4. CONJUNCTIONS. 


The relations of antecedence, contemporaneity, and subsequence that are 
denoted by temporal clauses are expressed by conjunctions. This statement, 
assuming distinct lines of demarcation, is subject to certain limitations. It is 
possible with broad stroke to synchronize actions that a finer touch would dis- 
tinguish as in sequent relation, and hence there arises a loose employment of 
conjunctions of contemporaneity. Further, certain conjunctions of limit may be 
used either of contemporaneous action or of subsequent action overlapping. 
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With action of the latter kind, conjunctions of subsequence may under certain 
circumstances be used to denote limit. 

A. Antecedence. — ἐπεί in Thukydides is followed by the imperfect, aorist, and 
pluperfect indicative. In the single passage where the optative occurs (VIII. 
38. 5), ἐπειδή is probably to be read. ἐπειδή is found with the present, imper- 
fect, aorist, perfect, and pluperfect indicative, once with the present optative, and 
four times with the aorist optative. ἑπήν occurs with the aorist subjunctive three 
times; ἐπειδάν with the present subjunctive twice, and the aorist subjunctive five 
times. 

ὡς is always followed by the indicative. The tenses found are the historical 
present, imperfect, aorist, and pluperfect. 

ὕστερον ἤ is once (VI. 4. 2) used with the infinitive on the same principle as 
πρότερον 7. 

ἀφ᾽ ov appears with the present, imperfect, aorist, and perfect indicative, but 
only once or twice with each. 

ὁσάκις in its single occurrence (VII. 18. 3) is used of antecedent action, and 
introduces a clause with the aorist optative. 

B. Contemporanetty.—68re is followed by the present, imperfect, future, 
aorist, and pluperfect indicative, and once by the present infinitive. ὁπότε 
occurs with the present optative thirteen times, and with the aorist optative 
twenty times; for doubtless in the two passages in which ὅτε is found with the 
optative, ὁπότε is to be read. ὅταν with the present and aorist subjunctive occurs 
not infrequently; and ὁπόταν with the present subjunctive appears four times. 

ἡνίκα is employed but once (VII. 73. 3), and governs the imperfect indicative. 

Forms of the relative pronoun —the dative with or without ἐν, the accusative 
denoting extent, the local-temporal genitive ob —are occasionally met. 

Among conjunctions of limit, ἕως, ‘while,’ is found with the present and im- 
perfect indicative, ἕως, ‘so long as,’ with the present subjunctive; μέχρι, ‘so long 
as,’ occurs twice with the imperfect indicative, and μέχρι ot, ‘so long as,’ once 
with the same mood and tense. A few instances of ἐν ὅσῳ and ὅσον as parallels 
to ἕως are found. 

C. Subsequence.— πρίν is followed by the present infinitive sixteen times, by 
the aorist infinitive fifty times. πρίν with the indicative is found in twelve pas- 
sages, of which nine show the aorist tense. The present subjunctive follows this 
conjunction once, the aorist subjunctive ten times, the aorist optative twice. 

πρότερον 7 is followed by the aorist infinitive four times; by the imperfect 
indicative, the aorist indicative, and the aorist subjunctive once each. 

€ws, ‘until,’ appears with the historical present, the imperfect, and aorist indi- 
cative — in all, ten times; further, with the aorist subjunctive ten times, with the 
present optative once, and with the aorist optative twice. 

μέχρι, ‘until,’ is found with the aorist indicative once, and with the aorist 
subjunctive twice. μέχρι οὗ, ‘until,’ is followed by the present, imperfect, and 
aorist indicative—in all, eight times; it is followed by the aorist subjunctive 
five times. 


§ 5. RELATIVE POSITION OF CLAUSES. 


Temporal clauses fall into the two classes — prior and posterior. It is clear that 
clauses of antecedence and of combined antecedence and contemporaneity are 
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prior, while those that denote either combined subsequence and contemporaneity 
or subsequence are posterior. As regards clauses of contemporaneity, examina- 
tion shows that when the two actions stand in the relation of coincidence, the 
clause is prior; when the relation is that of insertion, the clause is prior if the 
main action is inserted, posterior if the action of the subordinate member of 
the sentence is inserted. In accordance with their nature, prior temporal 
clauses normally precede the main clause, posterior follows. 

In the arrangement of the period, the subordinate clause may precede or 
follow the main clause, or may be inserted between parts of the ®ain clause. 
Often the principal member of the sentence is represented by its subject, or some 
word or phrase, placed in advance of a temporal clause that precedes the predi- 
cate upon which it depends. Sometimes a colorless auxiliary verb of the main 
clause thus precedes, while the complement follows the subordinate clause. 
When two or more clauses are found in paratactic construction with the same 
leading verb, this verb often takes an inclusive position before or after the clauses. 
With constructions more or less elliptical in character, as with comparatives, 
ἄλλως τε καί, πολλῷ μᾶλλον ἔτι, and the like, the orderly march of clauses is 
broken. In the temporal use of relative forms with expressed antecedent, Thu- 
kydides shows the antecedent always in advance unless it is incorporated in the 
relative clause. Otherwise, deviation from the normal arrangement whereby a 
prior clause precedes the main clause, a posterior follows, is in general a mark of 
a developed style. 

A. Prior clauses.— When clauses of antecedence follow the independent 
predicate, the clause is usually epexegetical, or designates the anterior limit of an 
action already expressed by the main verb. With clauses of contemporaneity, 
modification of position is easier, and there are many examples of postposition 
of the subordinate clause. 

B. Posterior clauses. —In one case of inverse insertion (II. 102. 5), the 
temporal clause precedes the main verb. πρίν and πρότερον 7 with the infinitive 
more often precede than follow the principal verb. Clauses of posterior limit 
with ἕως, μέχρι οὗ, and πρίν rarely precede. 


The Secretary then called attention to the need of making gener- 
ally known the fact that the Schools of Classical Studies in Athens 
and Rome award resident fellowships each year. 

Professor Wright mentioned that the American Fournal of Archae- 
ology will appear under a new management with volume xii. 

At four p.M., the President announced the conclusion of the 
twenty-ninth annual session. The thirtieth session will be held at 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., on July 5, 1898. 
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Prof. L. H. Elwell, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1883. 

Miss E. Antoinette Ely, The Clifton School, Cincinnati, O. 1803. 

Prof. Edgar A. Emens, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 1895. 

Dr. Annie Crosby Emery, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1896. 

Vernon J. Emery, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 
1893. 

C. W. Ernst, Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 1872. 

Prof. George Taylor Ettinger, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 1896. 

Prof. Margaret J. Evans, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 1891. 

Rev. Dr. W. E Evans, Columbia, S.C. 1807. 

Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (77 Flm St.). 1886. 

Prof. H. Rushton Fairclough, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 
Cal. 1887. 

Prof. Charles E. Fay, Tufts College, College Hill, Mass. 1885. 

Prof. Edwin W. Fay, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 1889. 

Pres. Thomas Fell, St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 1888. 

Prof. O. M. Fernald, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1876. 

F. J. Fessenden, Berkeley School, 20 West Forty-fourth St., New York City. 
1890. 

Prof. Edward Fitch, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1800. 

Prof. Thomas Fitz-Hugh, University of ‘Texas, Austin, Tex. 1801. 

Miss Helen Ὁ. Flint, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1897. 

F. 8. Fosdick, High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 1806. 

Dr. Frank H. Fowler, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1893. 

Prof. Harold N. Fowler, Western Reserve University (College for Women), Cleve- 
land, O. 188s. 

Dr. Susan B. Franklin, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1800. 

Prof. George A. ἢ. Fraser, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 1804. 

Prof. A. L. Fuller, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 
1889. 

Prof. Charles Kelsey Gaines, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 1890. 

Dr. William Gallagher, Thayer Academy, South Braintree, Mass. 1886. 

Paul C. Gandolfo, 2516 Dumaine St., New Orleans, La. 1888. 

Prof. Charles Mills Gayley, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1895. 
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Prof. Henry Gibbons, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (405 South 
4Ist.St.). 1890. | 

Prof. Seth K. Gifford, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 1891. 

Prof. John Wesley Gilbert, Payne Institute, Athens, Ga. 1897. 
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William McD. Halsey, 34 West Fortieth St., New York, N. Y. 1886. 

Prof. T. F. Hamblin, Bucknell University, Lewisburgh, Pa. 1895. 

Adelbert Hamilton, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1895. 

Prof. William A. Hammond, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 1897. 
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Prof. William H. Johnson, Denison University, Granville, ὦ. 1895. 
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Principal Augustine Jones, Friends’ School, Providence, R. I. 1896. 

Dr. Robert P. Keep, Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 1872. 

George Dwight Kellogg, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1897. 

Pres. Martin Kellogg, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1884. 

Prof. Francis W. Kelsey, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1890. 

H. W. Kent, Norwich, Conn. 1800. 

Prof. John B. Kieffer, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 1889. 
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Prof. A. Ὁ. Laird, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1890. 
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Prof. C. W. Larned, U. S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 1880. 

Prof. William Cranston Lawton, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. (302 Carlton 
Ave.). 1888. 

Prof. Abby Leach, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1888. 

Prof. Emory B. Lease, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1895. 

Dr. J. T. Lees, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 1888. 

Prof. Thomas B. Lindsay, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 1880. 

Prof. Alonzo Linn, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 1892. 

Prof. Henry F. Linscott, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 1896. 

Prof. Gonzalez Lodge, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1888. 

Prof. Frances E. Lord, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1888. 

Prof. George D. Lord, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1887. 

D. O. S. Lowell, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. Frederick Lutz, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 1883. 

A. H. Mabley, 45 Oakdale St., Cleveland, O. 1894. 

Chancellor George E. MacLean, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 1891. 

Miss Grace H. Macurdy, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1894. 

Dr. H. W. Magoun, Oberlin, O. 1891. 

Prof. J. H. T. Main, Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia. 1891. 

Prof. J. Irving Manatt, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1875. 

Prof. John M. Manly, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1896. 

Prof. F. A. March, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1869. 

Prof. F. A. March, Jr., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1884. 

John L. Margrander, 293 North Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 1896. 
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Prof. Allan Marquand, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1891. 

Prof. C. B. Martin, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 1895. 

Prof. Winfred R. Martin, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 1879. 

Miss Ellen F. Mason, 1 Walnut St., Boston, Mass. 1885. 

Dr. Maurice W. Mather, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (13 Mt. Auburn 
St.). 1894. 

ὟΝ. Gordon McCabe, University School, Richmond, Va. 1876. 

Dr. Nelson G. McCrea, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 18ρο. 

Prof. J. H. McDaniels, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1871. 

Prof. George F. McKibben, Denison University, Granville, O. 1885. 

Miss Harriet E. McKinstry, Lake Erie Female Seminary, Painesville, O. 
1881. 

Prof. H. Z. McLain, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 1884. 

Prof. W. J. McMurtry, Yankton College, Yankton, South Dakota. 1893. 

James D. Meeker, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 1897. 

Prof. George F. Mellen, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 1891. 

Prof. Elmer T. Merrill, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1883. 

Prof. William A. Merrill, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1886, 

Prof. Charles L. Michener, Penn College, Oskaloosa, Ia. 1895. 

Prof. C. W. E. Miller, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1802. 

Dr. Richard A. Minckwitz, Kansas City High School, Kansas City, Mo. 1895. 

Charles A. Mitchell, University School, Cleveland, O. 1893. 

Prof. Clifford H. Moore, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1889. 

Prof. Frank G. Moore, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1888. 

Prof. George F. Moore, Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 1885. 

Prof. J. Leverett Moore, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1887. 

Prof. Lewis B. Moore, Howard University, Washington, D.C. 1896. 

Paul E. More, Shelburne, N. HI. 1896. 

Prof. James D. Morgan, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 1897. 

Prof. Morris H. Morgan, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (Hubbard Park). 
1887. 

Prof. Edward P. Morris, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (112 College St.). 

, 1886. 

Frederick 5. Morrison, Public High School, Hartford, Conn. 1890. 

Prof. George F. Mull, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 1896. 

Prof. Augustus T. Murray, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 
1887. 

Prof. Wilfred P. Mustard, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 1892. 

Prof. Francis Philip Nash, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. (252 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass.). 1872. 

Dr. Barker Newhall, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ὁ. 1891. 

Prof. Frank W. Nicolson, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1888. 

Prof. Edward North, Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y. 1871. 

Prof. Richard Norton, American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Italy. 1897. 

Prof. Hanns Oertel, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (31 York Sq.). 1802. 

Prof. Edward T. Owen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1896. 

Prof. W. B. Owen, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1875. 

Prof. William A. Packard, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1872. 
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Prof. Arthur H. Palmer, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (42 Mansfield St.). 
1885. : 

Dr. William F. Palmer, West View, Cuyahoga County, O. 1893. 

Charles P. Parker, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (60 Shepard St.). 1884. 

Dr. W. H. Parks, care of Wells, Fargo, & Co., Paris, France. 1888. 

Dr. James M. Paton, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1887, 

Dr. Charles Peabody, 197 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. Ernest M. Pease, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 
1887. 

Prof. Henry T. Peck, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1887. 

Prof. Tracy Peck, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (124 High St.). 1871. 

Miss S. Frances Pellett, 138 Front St., Binghamton, N.Y. 1893. 

Prof. Emma M. Perkins, Western Reserve University (College for Women), Cleve- 
land, O. 1892. 

Prof. Bernadotte Perrin, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (136 Farnam Hall). 
1879. 

Prof. Edward Ὁ. Perry, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (133 East 55th St.). 
1882. 

Prof. William E. Peters, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 1892. 

Prof. John Pickard, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1893. 

William T. Piper, 179 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 1885. 

Prof. Samuel Ball Platner, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland,O. 1885. 

Prof. William Carey Poland, Brown University, Providence, R. I. (9 Lloyd St.). 
1872. 

Prof. John Pollard, Richmond College, Richmond, Va. 1892. 

Prof. Samuel Porter, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 1869. 

Prof. William Porter, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 1888. 

Prof. Edwin Post, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1886. 

Prof. L. 5. Potwin, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 
(2108 Euclid Ave.). 1881. 

Henry Preble, 42 Stuyvesant Place, New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 1882. 

William K. Prentice, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1895. 

Prof. Ferris W. Price, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 1895. 

Prof. Thomas R. Price, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (263 West 45th St.). 
1880. 

Prof. Benjamin F. Prince, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 1893. 

M. M. Ramsey, Columbian University, Washington, D.C. 1894. 

Dr. Louis Dwight Ray, Irving School, 54 West Eighty-fourth St., New York, ΝΟΥ. 
1885. 

Prof. John W. Redd, Centre College, Danville, Ky. 1885. 

Prof. Horatio M. Reynolds, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (213 Durfee Hall). 
1884. 

Leon J. Richardson, care of Hon. J. C. Richardson, Jackson, Mich. 1895. 

Prof. Louisa H. Richardson, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 1800. 

Dr. Ernst Riess, 10 East Seventy-fifth St., New York, N. Y. 1895. 

Prof. Edmund Y. Robbins, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1895. 

Dr. Arthur W. Roberts, William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 1884. 
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Harley F. Roberts, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (267 Lawrance Hall). 
1888. 

Principal Oscar D. Robinson, High School, Albany, N.Y. 1896. 

Prof. W. A. Robinson, Lehigh University, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 1888. 

Prof. Juseph C. Rockwell, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1896. 

Prof. F. E. Rockwood, Bucknell University, Lewisburgh, Pa. 1885. 

J. D. Rogers, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 1897. 

Alfred G. Rolfe, High School, Pottstown, Pa. 1895. 

Prof. John C. Rolfe, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 18g0. 

Dr. Julius Sachs, Classical School, 38 West Fifty-ninth St., New York, N.Y. 18975. 

Benjamin ΕἸ. Sanborn, Wellesley, Mass. 1800. 

Prof. Myron R. Sanford, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 1894. 

Prof. W. S. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, Wilberfurce, O. 1882. 

Prof. H. Schmidt-Wartenberg, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1804. 

Vice-Chanc. Henry A. Scomp, American Temperance University, Harriman, 
Tenn. 1897. 

Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, Radnor, Pa. 1880. 

Edmund D. Scott, P.O. Box 1542, New Haven, Conn. 1894. 

Prof. Henry S. Scribner, Western University of Pennsylvania, Allegheny City, Pa. 
1880. 

Jared W. Scudder, High School, Albany, N.Y. (117 Chestnut 51.). 1807. 

Miss Helen M. Searles, Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, Ill. 1893. 

Charles Ὁ. Seely, State Normal Schvol, Brockport, N. Y. 1888. 

Prof. William J. Seelye, Wooster University, Wooster, Ὁ. 1888. 

Dr. J. B. Sewall, 17 Blagden St., Boston, Mass. 1871. 

Prof. T. D. Seymour, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (34 Hillhouse Ave.). 
1873. 

Prof. R. H. Sharp Jr., Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 1897. 

Prof. J. A. Shaw, Highland Military Academy, Worcester, Mass. 1876. 

Prof. Edward 5. Sheldon, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (27 Hurlburt St.). 
1881. 

Prof. Paul Shorey, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1887. 

Prof. Edgar 5. Shumway, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 1885. 

Prof. E. G. Sihler, New York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 
1876. 

Prof. M. 5. Slaughter, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1887. 

Prof. Charles Forster Smith, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1883. 

Charles 5. Smith, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1895. 

Prof. Clement L. Smith, American School of Classical Studies, Rome. 1882. 

Miss Emily James Smith, Barnard College, New York, N. Υ. 1894. 

Prof. Josiah R. Smith, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 1885. 

Leigh Richmond Smith, San Jose, Cal. 1896. 

Prof. Albert II. Smyth, Sycamore Farm, Radnor, Pa. 1889. 

Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1886. 

George C. 5. Southworth, Salem, Col. Co., QO. 1883. 

Prof. Edward H. Spieker, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1884. 

Prof. W. O. Sproull, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. (29 Mason St.). 1891. 

Prof. Jonathan Y. Stanton, Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 1888, 
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Prof. R. B. Steele, Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Ill. 1893. 

Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1885. 

Prof. F. H. Stoddard, New York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 
1890. 

Prof. Lewis Stuart, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ill. 1892. 

Dr. Charles W. Super, Ohio University, Athens, O. 1881. 

Dr. Marguerite Sweet, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1802. 

Prof. Frank B. Tarbell, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1882. 

Prof. Julian D. Taylor, Colby University, Waterville, Me. 1890. 

Prof. J. Henry Thayer, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (67 Sparks St.). 
1871. 

Prof. William E. Thompson, Hamline University, Hamline, Minh. 1877. 

Prof. Fitz Gerald Tisdall, College of the City of New York, N. Y. (80 Convent Ave.). 
1889. 

Prof. Henry A. Todd, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 1887. 

Prof. H. C. Tolman, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 1889. 

Prof. Edward M. Tomlinson, Alfred University, Alfred Centre, N. Y. 1885. 

Prof. James A. Towle, East Divinity Hall, New Haven, Conn. 1884. 

Edward M. Traber, State Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colo. 1896. 

Prof. Milton H. Turk, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1896. 

Dr. Frank L. Van Cleef, Ithaca, N. Y. 1887. 

Addison Van Name, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (121 High St.). 1869. 

Dr. W. H. Wait, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1893. 

Dr. John H. Walden, 13 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 1889. 

Arthur T. Walker, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1895. 

Dr. Alice Walton, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1894. 

Dr. Edwin Ο. Warner, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 1897. 

Andrew McCorrie Warren, care of Brown, Shipley & Co., Founders’ Court, London. 
1892. 

Henry C. Warren, 12 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 1880. 

Prof. Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1880. 

Miss Winifred Warren, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 1897. 

Pres. William E. Waters, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 1885. 

C. R. Watson, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1895. 

Prof. Helen L. Webster, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1800. 

Prof. Elmer E. Wentworth, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1896. 

Prof. Andrew F. West, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1886. 

Prof. J. H. Westcott, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1891. 

Prof. J. B. Weston, Christian Biblical Institute, Stanfordville, N. Y. 1869. 

Prof. L. B. Wharton, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 1888. 

Albert S. Wheeler, Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven, Conn. 1871. 

Prof. Benjamin I. Wheeler, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 1879. 

Prof. James R. Wheeler, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1885. 

G. M. Whicher, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1891. 

Dr. Andrew (Ὁ. White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1886. 

Prof. John Williams White, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (18 Concord 
Ave.). 1874. 

Prof. Henry C. Whiting, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 1897. 
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Miss Margaret M. Wickham, Adelphi Cullege, Brooklyn, N.Y. (7 Clifton Place). 
1895. 

Vice-Chanc. B. Lawton Wiggins, University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 1892. 

’ Prof. Alexander M. Wilcox, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1884. 

Charles R. Williams, Indianapolis, Ind. 1887. 

Dr. George A. Williams, Brown University, Providence, R.I. 1891. 

Prof E. L. Wood, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1888. 

Prof. Henry Wood, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1884. 

Prof. Frank E. Woodruff, Bowduin College, Brunswick, Me. 1887. 

Dr. B. Ὁ. Woodward, Columbia University, New York, ΝΟΥ. 1891. 

Prof. Henry P. Wright, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (128 York St.). 1883. 

Prof. John Henry Wright, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (38 Quincy St.). 
1882. 

Dr. Clarence H. Young, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (308 West 58th St.). 
1890. 

Prof. A. C. Zenos, McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 1889. 
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Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University Library. 
Baltimore, Md.: Peabody Institute. 

Berea, Madison Co., Ky.: Berea College Library. 
Berkeley, Cal.: University of California Library. 
Boston, Mass.,: Boston Public Library. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: The Brooklyn Library. 

Brunswick, Me.: Bowdoin College Library. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Bryn Mawr College Library. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: The Buffalo Library. 

Burlington, Vt.: Library of the University of Vermont. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard College Library. 
Champaign, Ill.: University of Illinois Library. 
Chicago, Ill.: The Newberry Library. 

Chicago, Il].: Public Library. 

Cincinnati, O.: Public Library. 

Clermont Ferrand, France: Bibliothéque Universitaire. 
Cleveland, O.: Library of Adelbert College of Western Reserve University. 
College Hill, Mass.: Tufts College Library. 

Columbus, O.: Ohio State University Library. 
Crawfordsville, Ind.: Wabash College Library. 
Detroit, Mich.: Public Library. 
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Easton, Pa.: Lafayette College Library. 

Evanston, [1]. : Northwestern University Library. 

Gambier, O.: Kenyon College Library. 

Geneva, N. Y.: Hobart College Library. 

Greencastle, Ind.: De Pauw University Library. 

Hanover, N. H.: Dartmouth College Library. 

Iowa City, Ia.: Library of State University. 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Library. 

Lincoln, Neb.: Library of State University of Nebraska. 

Madison, Wis.: State Historical Society. 

Marietta, O.: Marietta College Library. 

Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Library. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Public Library. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Athenzeum Library. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Library of the University of Minnesota. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Library. 

Newton Centre, Mass.: Library of Newton Theological Institution. 

New York, N. Y.: Astor Library. 

New York, N. Y.: Library of Columbia University. 

New York, N. Y.: Library of the College of the City of New York (Lexington 
Ave. and Twenty-third St.). 

New York, N. Y.: Union Theological Seminary Library (1200 Park Ave.). 

Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich.: Olivet College Library. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: American Philosophical Society. 

Philadelphia, Pa., The Library Company of Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: The Mercantile Library. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Library. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Vassar College Library. 

Providence, R. I.: Brown University Library. 

Rochester, N. Y.: Rochester University Library. 

Springfield, Mass.: City Library. 

Tokio, Japan: Library of Imperial University. 

University of Virginia, Albemarle Co., Va.: University Library. 

Washington, D. C.: Library of Congress. 

Washington, D. C.: Library of the Catholic University of America. 

Washington, D. C.: United States Bureau of Education. 

Waterbury, Conn.: Silas Bronson Library. 

Waterville, Me. : Colby University Library. 

Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley College Library. 

Worcester, Mass.: Free Public Library. 


[Number of subscribing institutions, 65. ] 
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To THR FoLLoWwING Forgicn JOVRNAL3 THE TRANSACTIONS ARE ANNUALLY 
SENT, GRATIS. | 

Athenseum, London. 

Classical Review, London. 

Revue Critique, Paris. 

Revue de Philologie, Paris. 

Revue des Revues (Prof. J. Keelhoff, Rue de la petite course Lg, Antwerp, Belgium). 

Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, Berlin. 

Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, Berlin. 

Indogermanische Forschungen “K. J. Tribner, Strassburg). 

Literarisches Centralblatt, Leipsic. 

Wochenschrift fir klassische Philologie, Berlin. 

Rivista di Filologia, Turin (Ermanno Loeschle). 


[Total (463 + 65+ 40+1+ τὴ = 580] 
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ARTICLE IV. — MEMBERS. 


1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initiation 
fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 

2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall sfso facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of tifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V.— SUNDRIES. 


τ. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VI.— AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have been 
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SECRETARY AND CURATOR! 


1869-1873 . . . . George F. Comfort. 
1873-1878 . . . . Samuel Hart. 
1878-1879 . . . . Thomas ΓΟ. Murray. 


1879-1884 . . . . Charles R. Lanman. 
1884-1889 . . . . John Henry Wright. 
1889-1898 . . . . Herbert Weir Smyth. 


TREASURER. 


1869-1873 . . . . J. Hammond Trumbull. 
1873-1875 . . . . Albert Harkness. 
1875-1883 . . . . Charles J. Buckingham. 
1883-1884 . . . . Edward S. Sheldon. 
1884-1889 . . . . John Henry Wright. 
1889-1898 . . . . Herbert Weir Smyth. 


1 The offices of Secretary and Treasurer were united in 1884; and in 1891- 
1892 the title Curator was allowed to lapse. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


THE annually published “ Proceedings” of the American Philo- 
logical Association contain an account of the doings at the annual 
meeting, brief abstracts of the papers read, reports upon the progress 
of the Association. and lists of its ofhcers and members. 


The annually published “Transactions” give the full text of such 
articles as the Executive Committee decides to publish. The Pro- 
ceedings are bound with them as an Appendix. 


The following tables show the authors and contents of the volumes 
of Transactions thus far published : — 


1869-1870. — Volume L 


Hadley, J.: On the nature and theory of the Greek accent. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the nature and designation of the accent in Sanskrit. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On the aorist subjunctive and future indicative with ὅπως and 
ov μή. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: On the best method of studying the North American 
languages. 

Haldeman, S. S.: On the German vernacular of Pennsylvania. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the present condition of the question as to the origin of 
language. 

Lounsbury, T. R.: On certain forms of the English verb which were used in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: On some mistaken notions of Algonkin grammar, and 
on mistranslations of words from Eliot's Bible, etc. 

Van Name, A.: Contributions to Creole Grammar. 


Proceedings of the preliminary meeting (New York, 1868), of the first annual 
session (Poughkeepsie, 1869), and of the second annual session (Rochester, 
1870). 

1871. — Volume Iz. 


Evans, E. W.: Studies in Cymric philology. 

Allen, F. D.: On the so-called Attic second declension. 

Whitney, W. D.: Strictures on the views of August Schleicher respecting the 
nature of language and kindred subjects. 

Hadley, J.: On English vowel quantity in the thirteenth century and in the nine- 
teenth. 

March, F. A. : Anglo-Saxon and Early English pronunciation. 

Bristed, C. A.: Some notes on Ellis’s Early English Pronunciation. 
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Trumbull, J. Hammond: On Algonkin names for man. 
Greenough, J. B.: On some forms of conditional sentences in Latin, Greek, and 
Sanskrit. 


Proceedings of the third annual session, New Haven, 1871. 


1872. — Volume IIL 


Evans, E. W.: Studies in Cymric philology. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: Words derived from Indian languages of North 
America. 

Hadley, J.: On the Byzantine Greek pronunciation of the tenth century, as illus- 
trated by a manuscript in the Bodleian Library. 

Stevens, W. A.: On the substantive use of the Greek participle. 

Bristed, C. A.: Erroneous and doubtful uses of the word such. 

Hartt, C. F.: Notes on the Lingoa Geral, or Modern Tupf of the Amazonas. 

Whitney, W. D.: On material and form in language. 

March, F. A.: Is there an Anglo-Saxon language? 

March, F. A.: On some irregular verbs’ in Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: Notes on forty versions of the Lord’s Prayer in Algon- 
kin languages. 


Proccedings of the fourth annual session, Providence, 1872. 


1873. — Volume IV. 


Allen, F. D.: The Epic forms of verbs in dw. 

Evans, E. W.: Studies in Cymric philology. 

Hadley, J.: On Koch’s treatment of the Celtic element in English. 

Haldeman, S. S.: On the pronunciation of Latin, as presented in several recent 
grammars. 

Packard, L. R.: On some points in the life of Thucydides. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On the classification of conditional sentences in Greek syntax. 

March, F. A.: Recent discussions of Grimm’s law. 

Lull, E. P.: Vocabulary of the language of the Indians of San Blas and Cale- 
donia Bay, Darien. 


Proceedings of the fifth annual session, Easton, 1873. 


1874. — Volume V. 


Tvler, W. S.: On the prepositions in the Homeric poems 

Harkness, A.: On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 
finite verb. 

Haldeman, S. S.: On an English vowel-mutation, present in cag, keg. 

Packard, L. R.: On a passage in Homer’s Odyssey (A 81-86). 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: On numerals in American Indian languages, and the 
Indian mode of counting. | 

Sewall, J. B.: On the distinction between the subjunctive and optatives modes in 
Greek conditional sentences. 

Morris, C. D.: On the age of Xenophon at the time of the Anabasis. 

Whitney, W. D.: Φύσει or θέσει --- natural or conventional? 


Proceedings of the sixth annual session, Hartford, 1874. 


Proceedings for July, 1897. xcili 
1875. — Volume VL 


Harkness, A.: On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 
finite verb. 

Haldeman, S. S.: On an English consonant-mutation, present in proof, prove. 

Carter, F.: On Begemann’s views as to the weak preterit of the Germanic verbs. 

Morris, C. D.: On some forms of Greek conditional sentences. 

Williams, A.: On verb-reduplication as a means of expressing completed action. 

Sherman, L. A.: A grammatical analysis of the Old English poem “The Owl 
and the Nightingale.” 


Proceedings of the seventh annual session, Newport, 1875. 


1876. — Volume VII. 


Gildersleeve, B. L.: On εἰ with the future indicative and ἐάν with the subjunctive 
in the tragic poets. 

Packard, L. R.: On Grote’s theory of the structure of the Iliad. 

Humpnreys, M. W.: On negative commands in Greek. 

Toy, C. H.: On Hebrew verb-etymology. 

Whitney, W. D.: A botanico-philological problem. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On skal and should in protasis, and their Greek equivalents. 

Humphreys, M. W.: On certain influences of accent in Latin iambic trimeters. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: On the Algonkin verb. 

Haldeman, 5. S.: On a supposed mutation between 7 and #. 


Proceedings of the eighth annual session, New York, 1876, 


1877.— Volume VIII. 


Packard, L. R.: Notes on certain passages in the Phaedo and the Gorgias ot 
Plato. 

Toy, C. H.: On the nominal basis on the Hebrew verb. 

Allen, F. D.: On a certain apparently pleonastic use of ὡς. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the relation of surd and sonant. 

Holden, E. S.: On the vocabularies of children under two years of age. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On the text and interpretation of certain passages in the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 

Stickney, A.: On the single case-form in Italian. 

Carter, F.: On Willmann’s theory of the authorship of the Nibelungenlied. 

Sihler, E. G.: On Herodotus’s and Aeschylus’s accounts of the battle of Salamis. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the principle of economy as a phonetic force. 

Carter, F.: On the Kiirenberg hypothesis. 

March, F. A.: On dissimilated gemination. 


Proceedings of the ninth annual session, Baltimore, 1877. 


1878. — Volume IX. 


Gildersleeve, B. L.: Contributions to the history of the articular infinitive. 
Toy, C. H.: The Yoruban language. 

Humphreys, M. W.: Influence of accent in Latin dactylic hexameters. 
Sachs, J.:; Observations on Plato’s Cratylus. 
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Seymour, T. D.: On the composition of the Cynegeticus of Xenophon. 
Humphreys, M. W.: Elision, especially in Greek. 


Proceedings of the tenth annual session, Saratoga, 1878, 


1879. — Volume X. 


Toy, C. H.: Modal development of the Semitic verb. 

I{umphreys, M. W.: On the nature of caesura. 

Humphreys, M. W.: On certain effects of elision. 

Cook, A. S.: Studies in Heliand. 

Harkness, A.: On the development of the Latin subjunctive in principal clauses, 
D’Ooge, M. L.: The original recension of the De Corona. 

Peck, T.: The authorship of the Dialogus de Oratoribus. 

Seymour, T. D.: On the date of the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 


Proceedings of the eleventh annual session, Newport, 1879. 


1880. — Volume XI. 


Humphreys, M. W.: A contribution to infantile linguistic. 

Toy, C. H.: The Hebrew verb-termination zz. 

Packard, L. R.: The beginning of a written literature in Greece. 

Hall, I. H.: The declensiun of the definite article in the Cypriote inscriptions. 

Sachs, J.: Observations on Lucian. 

Sihler, E. G.: Virgil and Plato. 

Allen, W. F.: The battle of Mons Graupius. 

Whitney, W. D.: On inconsistency in views of language. 

Edgren, A. H.: The kindred Germanic words of German and English, exhibited 
with reference to their consonant relations. 


Proceedings of the twelfth annual session, Philadelphia, 1880. 


1881.— Volume XII. 


Whitney, ὟΝ. D.: On Mixture in Language. 

Toy, C. H.: The home of the primitive Semitic race. 

March, F. A.: Report of the committee on the reform of English spelling. 
Wells, Β. W.: History of the a-vowel, from Old Germanic to Modern English. 
Seymour, T. D.: The use of the aorist participle in Greek. 

Sihler, E. G.: The use of abstract verbal nouns in -ois in Thucydides. 


Proceedings of the thirteenth annual session, Cleveland, 1881. 


1882. — Volume XIII. 


Hall, I. H.: The Greek New Testamest as published in America. 

Merriam, A. C.: Alien intrusion between article and noun in Greek. 

Peck, T.: Notes on Latin quantity. 

Owen, W. B.: Influence of the Latin syntax in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. 
Wells, B. W.: The Ablaut in English. 

Whitney, W. D.: General considerations on the Indo-European case-system. 


Proceedings of the fourteenth annual session, Cambridge, 1882. 
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1883.— Volume XIV. 


Merriam, A. C.: The Caesareum and the worship of Augustus at Alexandria. 
Whitney, W. D.: The varieties of predication. 

Smith, C. F.: On Southernisms. 

Wells, B. W.: The development of the Ablaut in Germanic. 


Proceedings of the fifteenth annual session, Middletown, 1883. 


1884.— Volume XV. 


Goodell, T. D.: On the use of the Genitive in Sophokles. 

Tarbell, F. B.: Greek ideas as to the effect of burial on the future life of the soul 

Perrin, B.: The Crastinus episode at Palaepharsalus. 

Peck, T.: Alliteration in Latin. 

Von Jagemann, H.C. G.: Norman words in English. 

Wells, B. W.: The Ablaut in High German. 

Whitney, W. D.: Primary and Secondary Suffixes of Derivation and their ex 
changes. 

Warren, M.: On Latin Glossaries. Codex Sangallensis, No. 912. 


Proceedings of the sixteenth annual session, Hanover, 1884. 


1885.— Volume XVL 


Easton, M. W.: The genealogy of words. 

Goodell, T. D.: Quantity in English Verse. 

Goodwin, W. W.: Value of the Attic talent in modern money. 

Goodwin, W. W.: Relation of the Πρόεδροι to the Πρυτάνεις in the Attic Βουλή 
Perrin, B.: Equestrianism in the Doloneia. 

Richardson, R. B.: The appeal to sight in Greek tragedy. 

Seymour, T. D.: The feminine caesura in Homer. 

Sihler, E. G.: A study of Dinarchus. 

Wells, B. W.: The vowels ¢ and ¢ in English. 

Whitney, W. D.: The roots of the Sanskrit language. 


Proceedings of the seventeenth annual session, New Haven, 1885, 


1886. — Volume XVIL 


Tarbell, F. B.: Phonetic law. 

Sachs, J.: Notes on Homeric Zodlogy. 

Fowler, H. N.: The sources of Seneca de Beneficiis. 

Smith, C. F.: On Southernisms. 

Wells, B. W.: The sounds o and # in English. 

Fairbanks, A.: The Dative case in Sophokles. 

The Philological Society, of England, and The American Philological Associ 
tion: Joint List of Amended Spellings. 


Proceedings of the eighteenth annual session, Ithaca, 1886. 
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1887.— Volume XVIIL 


Allen, W. F.: The monetary crisis in Rome, A.D. 33. 

Sihler, E. G.: The tradition of Czesar’s Gallic Wars, from Cicero to Orosius. 
Clapp, E. B.: Conditional sentences in Aischylos. 

Pease, E. M.: On the relative value of the manuscripts of Terence. 

Smyth, H. W.: The Arcado-Cyprian dialect. 

Wells, B. W.: The sounds o and # in English. 

Smyth, H. W.: The Arcado-Cyprian dialect. — Addenda. 


Proceedings of the nineteenth annual session, Burlington, 1887. 


1888.— Volume AIX. 


Allen, W. F.: The Lex Curiata de Imperio. 

Goebel, J.: On the impersonal verbs. 

Bridge, J.: On the authorship of the Cynicus of Lucian. 

Whitney, J. E.: The “Continued Allegory ” in the first book of the Fairy Queene, 
March, F. A.: Standard English: its pronunciation, how learned. 

Brewer, F. P.: Register of new words. 


Proceedings of the twentieth annual session, Amherst, 1888. 


1889.— Volume XX. 


Smyth, H. W.: The vowel system of the Ionic diatect. 

Gudeman, A.: A new source in Pluiarch’s Life of Cicero. 

Gatschet, A. S.: Sex-denoting nouns in American languages. 

Cook, A. S.: Metrical observations on a Northumbrianized version of the Old 
English Judith. 

Cook, A. S.: Stressed vowels in Aélfric’s Homilies. 

Proceedings of the twenty-first annual session, Easton, 1889. 

Index of anthors, and index of subjects, Vols. 1.-ΧΧ. 


1890.— Volume XXI. 


Goodell, T. D.: The order of words in Greek. 

Hunt, W. I.: Homeric wit and humor. 

Leighton, R. F.: The Medicean Mss. of Cicero’s letters. 
Whitney, W. D.: Translation of the Katha Upanishad. 


Proceedings of the twenty-second annual sess on, Norwich, 1890. 


1891.— Volume XXIZ. 


Capps, Edw.: The Greek Stage according to the Extant Dramas. 

Clapp, Edw. B.: Conditional Sentences in the Greek Tragedians. 

West, A. F.: Lexicographical Gleanings from the P2/obib/on of Richard de Bury. 
Hale, W. G.: The Mode in the phrases guod sctam, etc. 


Proceedings of the twenty-third annual session, Princeton, 1891. 
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1892. -- Volume XXIII. 


Whitney, W. D.: On the narrative use of imperfect and perfect in the Brahmavas 

Muss-Arnolt, W.: On Semitic words in Greek and Latin. 

Humphreys, M. W.: On the equivalence of rhythmical bars and metrical feet. 

Scott, Charles P. G.: English words which hav gaind or lost an initial con- 
sonant by attraction. 

Proceedings of the twenty-fourth annual sessiun, Charlottesville, 1892. 


1893.— Volume XXIV. 


Sonnenschein, E. A.: The scientific emendation of classical texts. 

Bréal, M.: The canons of etymological investigation. 

Streitberg, W.: Ein Ablautproblem der Ursprache. 

Osthoff, H.: Dunkles und helles / im Lateinischen. 

Shorey, Paul: The implicit ethics and psychology of Thucydides. 

Scott, C. P. G.: English words which hav gaind or lost an initial consonant by 
attraction (second paper). 

Hale, W. G.: “ Extended” and “remote” deliberatives in Greek. 


Proceedings of the twenty-fifth annual session, Chicago, 1893. 


1894.— Volume XXV. 


Knapp, Charles: Notes on the prepositions in Gellius. 

Moore, F. G.: On urbs aelerna and urbs sacra. 

Smith, Charles Forster: Some poetical constructions in Thucydides. 

Scott, C. P. G.: English words which hav gaind or lost an initial consonant by 
attraction (third paper). 

Gudeman, Alfred: Literary forgeries among the Romans. 


Proceedings of the twenty-sixth annual session, Williamstown, 1894. 


1895.— Volume XXVI. 


Bloomfield, M.: On Professor Streitberg’s theory as to the origin of certain Indo- 
European long vowels. 

Warren, M.: On the contribution of the Latin inscriptions to the study of the 
Latin language and literature. 

Paton, James M.: Some Spartan families under the Empire. 

Riess, Ernst: On ancient superstition. 

Perrin, B.: Genesis and growth of an Alexander-myth. 

Slaughter, M. S.: The Acta Ludorum and the Carmen Saeculare. 

Scott, C. P. G.: The Devil and his imps: an etymological inquisition. 

March, F. A.: The fluency of Shakespeare. 


Proceedings of the special session, Philadelphia, 1894. 
Proceedings of the twenty-seventh annual session, Cleveland, 1895. 


1896.— Volume XXVII. 


Riess, E.: Superstition and popular beliefs in Greek tragedy. 
Harkness, Albert Granger: Age at marriage and at death in the Roman Empire. 
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Afieson, F.G.: On the accent of certain enciitic combmations in Greek. 
εις, Jota H.: The ongin of sigma lunatum. . 


Proceeugs οὗ the twenty-cighth annual session, Providence, 1896. 


1897.— Volume XXVIII. 


Bevwnsm, C. L.: Reasons for Platu’s hostility to the poets. 

φῦ. E. G.: Lacretius and Cicero. 

Biwmodcid, M.: Indo-Eurupean notes. 

Peck, Tracy: Cicero’s hexameters. 

Faisianks, Arthar: On Plutarch’s quotations from the early Greek philosophers. 
March, F. A.: The enlargement of the English dictionary. 

απ, H.: Traces of Indo-European accentuation in Latin. 

Smyth, H. W.: Mute and liquid in Greek melic poetry. 


Proceedings of the twenty-ninth annual session, Bryn Mawr, 1897. 


The Proceedings of the American Philological Association are 
distributed gratis upon application to the Secretary or to the Pub- 
lishers until they are out of print. 

Fifty separate copies of articles printed in the Transactions, ten of 
articles printed in the Proceedings, are given to the authors for dis- 
tribution. Additional copies will be furnished at cost. 

The “ Transactions for”’ any given year are not always published 
in that year. To avoid mistakes in ordering back volumes, please 
state — not the year of publication, but rather — the year for which 
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